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We ont is the ee bf puibhlh ie RE hh? „ 
deprayity of the heart is ſometimes ſtrangely united wih 2 
the confuſion of the mind, which eouateraQts. the moſt. ? 


favourite principles, and makes the ſame man, e 
| without Oy e Oy”: 9 


17. 7 ; | T3 horn. 


Tg firſt 3 Du. Boſe direfied, 3 | 
among. thoſe to Which D'Alonville; - : 
agreed to ſubmit, was, that he ſhould _ | 
change his appearance as much a8 poſſi * 
ble. He obeyed, as far as it could be * 
done without taking much trouble. 
though he bad no apprehenſions of being 3 
known; for it was now two years ſince 
ont > Ve -Þ . 


$f. OY NN 
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| he was ; laſt at Paris he hay” then Ha 
at an academy—and his figure and face 
were ſince that period greatly altered. 

He now, therefore, aſſumed the name of 
. Vermagnac—called himſelf > Langue- 


dorian— and appeared as à gentleman, 


whoſe father, a counſellor, had ſent him 
to ſtudy the law-—He ſaid he was a minor, 
which his appearance confirmed—and his 
forbearing to take any active part in the 
politics of the day, was accounted for 

by his extreme youth. | 
The only perſon he feared to meet was 
Heurthofen. He knew not how Du 
| Boffe had accounted for his diſappearance 
to his worthy co-adjutor, but he - eaſily 
perceived. that his brother was deſirous 
that no enquiry might be made about 
him by citizen Ronille. : 
' Toother of his friends, however,Du Boſſe 
contrived to have him introduced without 
_ appearing particularly intereſted about 
him. They met now and then at third 
places as common acquaintance ; and 
. Boſſe viſited bim ſecretly, for a few 
moments 
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moments at a time, in hopes of finding 
that the emancipating ſentiments which 
he heard, and the truly patriotic converſa- 
tions to which he was thus introduced, 
would gradually effectuate a change in 
his opinions: but D'Alonville not only 
appeared more ſteadily confirmed in his 
original principles, but became impatient 
of the people with whom he was thus 
compelled to aſſociate; and proteſting 
to his brother, that the more he ſaw of 
of his democratic partiſans, the more he 
deteſted them, he entreated him to allow 
him to depart, poor as he had found him; 
for the character he was acting became 
ſo uneaſy to him that he could _— 
it no longer. | 

Du Boſſe, however, appeared to- tw 
ſome latent purpoſe which D'Alonville 
could not diſcover :—he was often de- 
jetted, and uneaſy ; ; and under the rhodo- 
montading airs. of a furious defender of 
liberty, his brother fancied that there 
lurked ſecret diſappointmeat, and ſecret 
l | 
Among other perſons to "wi Du | 

4b B 2 85 Boſſe 
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Boſſe procured him an introduction, was 
a lady to whoſe parties Madame du Boſſe 
had been admitted as a very high favour, 
in cohfideration of her having reſigned, 


with peculiar greatneſs of ſoul, the title 
of Viſcounteſs—of being an Enragee of 


the very firſt proof —and of being alſo, 
a very pretty woman— recommenda- 
tions, which more than ſupplied, in the 


opinion of Madame du Guenir, the want 


of an elevated, or cultivated underſtand- 
1 indeed, was not a quality 
this lady ſeemed to defire in her female 
friends, nor had ſhe any predilection for 
beauty; but as ſhe had purpoſes to 
anfſwer, which made large aſſemblies of 
men neceſſary, ſhe knew no means of 
attraQing them ſo. certain, as to collect 
about her a few pretty women. She her- 
| ſelf had ceaſed to have any pretenſions 
of that ſort. She had paſſed one epocha 
in the life of a French woman; but in- 
ſtead of re- peopling her empire with 
the ſlaves of infidelity,” the times had 
occaſioned her ſlaves to be the new vota- 


lies of the goddeſs of liberty. 
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| Her family conſiſted of an huſband, 
whom ſhe ſaw as a common acquaintatice 
Sand three or four young women, one 
of whom ſhe called a pupil, a ſecond 


a niece, a third an orphan, whom ſhe had 


taken out of generoſity. Theſe, under 
pretence of being eminently. qualified to 


form the minds of youth, lhe.) had brovighn 


up 
1 1 To ſing, to 1 : 
6 To. Greſa, to troll the tongue, and roll the exe; 


and it was on their: attractions, rather i 
than on the eloquence of the old govern 
ment, that Du Boſſe depended for the con- 
verſion of his brother. He knew not that 
the heart of D'Alonville was already ten- 


derly attached to a young woman, who, 


with as much beauty as the lovelieſt of theſe, 
poſſeſſed a mind unfullied with falſe and 


pernicious principles; and whoſe ſoftneſs 
of heart would have deterred her from 


adopting the fierce and unrelenting tone 


of republicaniſm, if the ſimplicity of her 


manners had allowed her to intereſt her- 


ſelf about matters ſo unfit for her age. 
M © Milton. 


3 | To 
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To hear from a beautiful mouth. a 


defence of the horrors that had ſtained, ; 


withyeternal diſgrace, the annals of France 
as a nation: to hear the dead ſpoken 
of with unfeeling ridicule, as having 


merited their fate: to hear a lovely girl 
encouraging ſanguinary projects, and a 


daring defiance of every law of humanity, 
was to D'Alonville fo extremely diſguſting, 
that youth and beauty would have loſt all. 


their attractions, even if his affections had 


not been all engroſſed by Angelina. As 


to the elder of theſe ladies, D'Alonville 
could not liſten to her. without danger 


of betraying the - averſion he felt; nor 


contemplate, without-a ſegſation border- 
ing on horror, the inconſiſtencies of her 


ebaracter. Bigotry, real or aſſumed, was, 


in her, aſſociated with the cloſeſt connec- 


tions among men who diſclaimed the 
very appearance of religion. Her paſt 
life had been very far from irreproachable, 
yet ſhe now affected the proudeſt into- 
lerance in regard to the weakneſſes of 
others; ; While her preſent rigid theory 

- eee 
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recalled perpetually, and very little to 
her advantage, che e of. her tte 
prabtices .; 

While the are dation to theſe 1 , 
operated on the opinions of D'Alonville 
fo very differently from what his brother 
had intended, he was himſelf engaged 
in ſtudying, as far as he could do it with 
ſaſety, the real ſentiments of the people. 
In this enquiry he was ſometimes re- 
pulſed by caution, and ſometimes baffled 
by fear: but he was convinced, that there 
were a very great number of perſons, even 
in Paris, who were only reſtrained by 

terror from openly declaring themſelves; 
5 that the revolutionary energies were 
by no means at the height which the 
leaders of faction deſcribed them to be. 
He ſ&v; the once Houriſhing tradeſman 
of Paris ſitting in his almoſt deſerted 
ſhop, looking 8 on bales of goods 
which had lain unfolded, and unaſked for, 
for more than two years: he ſaw the claſs 
of manufacturers without employment; | 
and, while they Joined the Hired multi- 
tude, execrating the cauſe that their 


Dc: neceſſities. ' 
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a had compelled them to engage 
in.— Looſed at once from the checks 
iar were before, perhaps, too heavily . 
*. impoſed, unreſtrained vice and brutal 
ferocity were become the character of the 
Kill lower ranks, who were driven by the 
one to the other, and thus they became 
tremendous inſtruments of deſtruction in 
the hands of the unprincipled leaders, | 
who aſſerted, that they founded their 

power on the voice of the people. But 
the effrontery of this aſſertion was every 
day more viſible to D'Alonville. How 
could that government be eſtabliſhed on 
the voice of the people, which the people 
were every where riſing to oppoſe? How 
2 could men call themſelves the repreſenta- 
tives of their country, who could retain 
their power only by dying the ſcaffolds 
with blood*?— If the refuſe of every 

| province, colletted from gallies and gaols, 


t this was ſelf-evident 10 1793, it is much more ſo now, 
hen every day brings accounts ef horrors, from which che 
. wind attempts, in vain, to take refuge in incredulity.— 


a * One L:pgvinary tide ſcarce rolled away, 44 B 
N Fo mg comes, in ST A ſucceſſion.” _ go | 
F | ; "ExcurLes. 
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were to be called 18. then, and then lows, | 
could it be ſaid that the convention was 
ſupported by: a hay 4. of the you of 
France. © 
His heart ſickening at all he ſaw 3 
heard, D'Alonville determined to remain 
where he was no longer; but whatever 
might be the hazard, to attempt returning 
to Flanders—he had however paſſed his 
word to his brother, not to go without 
informing him; and though he thought 
himſelf very little obliged to Du Boſſe, for 
a reſpite from perſecution, which he has 
long ſeen he owed to ſome views of his 
own ; yet his word being given, he held it 
ſacred. During the few converſations he 
had with Du Boſſe alone, he inſiſted, in the 
moſt earneſt terms, on his diſmiſſion. But 
inſtead of obtaining any poſitive promiſe, 
he found ſtill greater ſymptoms of myſtery, 
and, he thought, of uneaſineſs, in the au 
ſwers he received. At length; after he had 
been above ſix weeks at Faris, Du Boſſe 
entered his room one morning at an hour 
wie be did W —Þ him. His counte- 
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nance expreſſed very plainly the agita- 
tion of his mind; yet he ſeemed aſhamed 
or afraid to ſpeak—but the emotions he 
felt were too violent td be long concealed; 
and after a long ſpeechy which was ſome- 
thing between an introduction to the reſt 
of his diſcourſe, and a-vindication of his 
conduct, he owned, that a party formed 
againſt the true intereſts -of his country 
ere but too likely to prevail, and to drive 
him, and ſeveral other true patriots, from 
.' their poſts. He added, that having, for 

| Jomhe time foreſeen the ſtorm, he and his 
friends had been endeavouring to ſtrength- 
en tbeir intereſt, and to prepare for the 
1 ſhock; but doubting their being able to 
make an effeQual ſtand againſt the infa- 
mous projects of theſe enemies of France, 
he had determined to ſecure his portable 
 effefts, by ſending. them to England.” It 
was in fact owing to his having Wetten 
his neceſſity, that he had brought D' Alon- 

| ville to Paris, as being the only perſon in 
whom he could on ſuch an occaſion con- 
8 indeed he did not ſay; but 
52 D'Alonville 
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D'Alonvitle perfectly underſtood it, and 
the motives of Du Boſle's conduct were 
now completely explained. 

: After a moment's conſideration, he aſked | 
bis brother how it would be poſſible for 
him to execute ſuch a plan?— Leave that 
to me, cried Du Boſſe eagerly, as if he had 
been afraid of a refuſal, and be aſſured 
that if you have reſolution to execute the 
ſcheme it cannot fail. I have reſolu- 
tion, replied D'Alonville contemptuouſly, 
Do you doubt my reſolution? But do 
not deceive yourſelf—I will not appear in 
any character that ſhall brand me, in caſe of 
detection, with the name of republiean.— 


will not die, as if Lived a regicide 3 


friends in England ſhall never have Wen 
to believe, that in returning to France, Ehe: EIS 
came an apoſtate:—* Make youtſelfealyas 


nothing will be aſked.of you but to go ag. 
immediately as poſſible: to the northern 

army, charged with letters and eredentials, 

with which. I ſhall furniſh you; and when. 


mm | 
| B 6 mer 


to all that,” ſaid Nu Boſſe, viſibly chagtinec, 
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mer intelligence with the Engliſh; to eſcape 
to them, and ſecure the effects with which 
you will be entruſted, in the Engliſh funds, 
as ſoon as you can turn them into money. 
Variety of contendin g ſentiments occu- 
- pied the mind of D'Alonville - who felt 
bimſelf at once flattered and diſgraced 
That Du Boſſe ſhould deſire thus to entruſt 


bam, proved the reliance he had on thoſe 


principles, on that ſenſe of honour which 
they had equally learned to venerate in 
their early youth 3 honor to which the 
elder brother thus paid involuntary ho- 
mage, even while in his own conduct he 


had practically diſclaimed it.— But if this 


was a reflection gratifying to the generous 
| ſentiments of D*Alonville, thoſe very ſen- 
timents made him feel a degree of repug- 
nance in being thus employed. And he 
would have preferred being aſked to throw 

Hhimſelf openly and at once into the moſt 


„ imminent danger, than to have appeared, 


however ſecurely, for one enn in the 


character of a deſert . 


. objection a him — 
10 | 4 nt 
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that notwithſtanding his brother's earneſt 
entreaties not to loſe a moment, he'abſo- 
lutely refuſed to undertake the commiſ- 
ſion, till he had given the nn egg | 
5 hours conſideration. | 

He then retired to his on FEY 
and ran over in his mind the ſubſtance of 
the converſation that had paſſed. He had 
underſtood from his brother, that the pro- 
perty he was to be entruſted with was 
principally in jewels . which had belonged 
to his mother, a rich heirefs About theſe 
he had no ſcruple, becauſe to ſave them 
from the plunderers who had not reſpe&ed 
even the private property of the unfortu- 
nate royal family, and to ſecure them to 
his brother's uſe in caſe of neceſſity, ſeemed 
an act that the moſt rigid honor would 
juſtify; But part of them perhaps belonged 
to Madame Du 'Bofſe?—She was appa- 
rently a decided republican, and however 
miſtaken might be her principles, D'Alon- 
ville thought „ie had: no right to take from 
her even the ornaments! ſhe affected to 
n in ee bis then was his firſt 
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objection, which ne immediately commu- 
nicated to his brother; who anſwered by 


- proteſting to him that no part of what he 
intended to ſend away, were originally the 


property of his wife but that whatever 


Bad the appearance of modern purchaſes 


were ſtill what had belonged to the late 


| Viſcounteſs de Fayolles, who; having | nana... | 


ele governor of Pondicherry; whoſe: heireſs. 
ſhe was, had inherited more of this port- 


able ſpecies. of riches than of any other, 
fome of which citizen Du Boſſe had cauſed. 


to be modernized. for his wife, before theſe 


diſtinctions were become, by the new: order 


things, marks of inciviſmm, and inimical to 


agualiiy Du Boſſe convinced his brother 


of the truth of this, by: ſhewing him jewels 


determined to accept the commiſſion; 


under another form, which he well Temem-- 


bered to have belonged to his family.— 


Being then ſatisfied, on this and ſome other 
doubts: he had entertained; -D'Alonville 


though. ——_ aware wo the: "ng" | 
that attended it. l. 180 f 
Dae had s auen, to el. 
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the reſtleſs vigilance of his brother was ſo· 
ſucceſsfully exerted, that on the next even- 
ing after this conference he ſaw hinſelf 
travelling towards Flanders by the way of 


St. Quintin and Cambray, in the charac- | 
ter of a meſſenger, entruſted with diſ- 


patches of importance, and, as ſuch, he ar- f q 


rived, without any remarkable accident, at 
Valenciennes. The firſt object of D'Alon- 
ville was, to quit as ſoon. as he could a 
place where he found himſelf. wretched,. 
and where indeed no reaſon could be given 
for his ſtay after the governor, to whom: 
the letters he had brought were addreſſed, 
had anſwered them.— As. over the paliſa- 
does that formed the extreme boundary of 
the fortification, he looked at the tents oß 
the Engliſh advanced guard, he reflected 
that there he might hear of Elleſmere, his 
generous, diſintereſted friend - perhaps 
even find him there — and have the delight 
of talking of Angelina; poſſibly of hear- 
took this turn, went ſtill farther, and he 
ran over all the 1 that might 
9891 have 
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have occurred in England ſince he left it. 
| | "Abſence; the many chances there were 
againſt his return: the univerſal and indiſ- 
criminate abhorrence which ſome late 
events in France had conſpired to raiſe in 
the breaſts of the Engliſh againſt the whole 
body of the natives of that country; the 
uncertainty of his circumſtances, if he ever 
reviſited Great Britain, all contributed to 
the dread he felt, that Angelina would be 
leſt to him for ever. Though ſhe had re- 
Jetted Melton, would ſhe be able to reſiſt 
the importunities of her relations ſhould he 
renew his addreſſes? Could her timid ſpirit, 
her ſoft temper, contend againſt the threats 
of her family, when only her mother fup- 
ported. her in her refufal? Such were the 
fears with which D'Alonville was tor- 
mented, while he was more immediately 
occupied by the difficulties he thought he 
ſnould find, in quitting a place where he 
dreaded nothing ſo much among the vari- 
ous modes of death (with which he would 
here bave been familiarized had he not 
bs ſeen _— nothing ke ſo much 
dreaded, 


Co 
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dreaded, as being taken priſoner by the 
Engliſh and Auſtrians, and confidered by 
the former as a republican and regieide. ' 
Aman -who, with moderate abilities, ap- 
plies his whole force to carry any favour- 
ite point, ſeldom fails of ſucceſs. D' Alon- 
ville, whoſe conduct, though he affected 
no revolutionary ardour, gave no riſe to 
ſuſpicions that he was not a friend to that 
cauſe -was allowed to go out of the toẽm 
as a volunteer on à ſortie, four days after _ 
his arrival. The party was driven back 
with conſiderable loſs, and D'Alonville _ 
became a priſoner to an Engliſh ſerjeant - 
of infantry, to whom he gave up his arms, 
and deſired to be conducted immediately 
to the commanding officer of the piquet. 
By a ſingular inſtance of good fortune, this 
gentleman, though not in the ſame regi- 
ment with Elleſmere, was his intimate ac 
quaintance— D' Alonville therefore had no 
ſooner named him as his friend, as a man 
vrho knew him perfectly, and to whom he 
could account for his being taken as a pri- 
an m Valenciennes, than Captain W. 
el | offered 
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offered to ſend for Ellefmere, to which | 
D Alonville inftantly afſented, and in 
about half an hour he arcived.—lIt would 
| be difficult to do juſtice to the ſcene that 
no paſſed between the two friends. — 
D' Alonville gave Elleſmere and Captain 
W. a flight ſketch of his adventures ſince 
Ihe affection that Elleſmere' had always 
profeſſed for him, was unchanged; it even 
appeared to be encreafed by all that he 
had fince ſuffered. It was not however in 
his power to take him to his own tent, for 


8 he could Rill be returned only as a pri- 


ſoner; but on a proper repreſentation of 
| his real ſituatien to the colonel of the re- 
giment by whom he was made priſoner, 


de was ſent to join the corps of loyal 


emigrants, where he was immediately ac 
- knowledged by many of his former friends. 
WWW With them he continued. as a volunteer, 
and thus found himſelf once more at liber- 
ty; poſſeſſed on behalf of his brother of 

| conſiderable property, which he intended 
to take the firſt opportunity of ne by 
ſome 
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cos fafe conveyance to England; and 
reſcued from the evil he the moſt dreaded, 


that of paſling, amid an indiſcriminate mul- 


titude, as one of the perpetrators of the mi- 


ſeries that deſolated France. Such a fitu- 
ation after all he had undergone, and all 
he had apprehended, would have been 
comparative happineſs, if he could have 
felt any ſenſation that reſembled happi- 


neſs, while his country groaned under ac- 
cumulated evils; and while he believed 
Angelina was ſuffering the inconveniencies 


of indigence, and the mortifications that 
follow it; for ſuch appeared too probably 


to be the caſe from the letters which, the 


firſt moment they were alone together, 
Elleſmere had ſhewn him from Mrs. Den- 


zil.— As he read theſe letters, the tender- 


neſs he had ever felt for Angelina returned 


with redoubled force. The ſtrange ſcenes. - 


he had paſſed through ſince he parted with 
her, had ſo entirely occupied his mind, and 
he had almoſt every hour ſeen death ſo 
near him, that, though ms Wes affection 


hne | 
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be felt for An gelina, bad never best di. 


miniſhed, it had aſſumed more of the lan- 


guor of deſpairing recollection, than the 


ſanguine eagerneſs of hope but he 'now 


learned that Angelina ſtill remembered 
bim with tendernefs: that her mother's 
favourable ſentiments were unchanged; 


while the converſation he now had with 
his friend relative to her and her family, 
and the probability of ſeeing her once 


again, revived, and even encre aſed 11 


ä e. 15 


But if the want 1 e wi re- 


5 e the mind, encourages the ſofter and 

_ -. weaker paſſions, that of which D' Alon- 
ville was ſenſible, received from thence no 
addition; for during the tedious ſiege of 


Valenciennes he was not a monient un- 


8 occupied, and was forward in every part 


of the buſineſs of a ſoldier, in Ren any 


of the French were employed. 


Some days before the render of the 


5 Fee he went one evening to paſs a few 
moments of relaxation i in the tent of his 
Tone cre, who had told him in the 


morning 
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morning that he ſhould not be on duty; 
but on reaching it, he found Elleſmere 
gone with ſome other officers to examine 
two deſerters who had juſt eſcaped from 
the town.— He followed to the ſpot where 7 
they were, and heard the men relate their 
reaſons for deſerting. One of them was 
a ſoldier belonging to one of the old're- 
giments, who declared that at the begin- 
ning of the revolution he had gone over, 
with many of his comrades, to the ſoi-di- . 
ſant patriots, believing that it was for the 
good of his country; but that he had 
ſince the death of the king, and che cru- 
elty and madneſs of the leading men'in 
the convention, repented daily of the part 
he had taken, and deſired nothing ſo _ 
much as to have an opportunity of quit- 
ting the defence of a cauſe that had fallen 
into the management of ſuch men. He 
then gave a very clear and circumſtantial 
detail of the laſt accounts Ferrand had re- 
ceived from Paris; and among other in- 
ſtances of the confuſion and ferocity of 
the preſent government, he produced a 
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liſt of perſons, members of the convention, 
who had lately been executed. The ſe- 
. cond name in this liſt was that of Du 
Boſſe, of whoſe former life a circumſtantial 
detail was given, and he was expreſsly - 
ſaid to have ſuffered, for the unpardon- 
able crime of having received his brother, 
an emigrant; of having taken him out of 

the hands of juſtice: and entruſted him 
with valuable effects, with which he had 
ſent him over to the enemy. 

The next paragraph in the French now. 
paper which the deſerter produced, gave 
a circumſtantial detail of the execution; 

and added, that the beautiful wife of citi- 

zen Du Boſſe, by whom he had no chil- 
dren, had been divorced from him ſome 
time before his death; had reclaimed her 
property, which had been granted her; 
and that ſhe had ſince married the patri- 
otic citizen Rouille, who had greatly con- 
- tributed, by his Roman virtue, to the detec- 
tion of this conſpiracy againſt the . 
l one and indiviſible. | 

N 0 doubt of theſe facts mingled itſelf 
ul with 


. * P ' 
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with the various emotions which agitated” 
D'Alonville on reading this account of 
them. He felt that Du Bofſe was tilt his 
brother; and though the recollection, that . 
by his cruel indifference to the happineſs 1 
of his father, by boundleſs ambition, and 
hypocritical pretenſions to a difintereſted . 
love of his country, he had deferved the 
fate that had overtaken him, alleviated 
the concern of D'Alonville; his hu- ; 
manity and his natural affection forbade J 
him even to appear indifferent at the re- 
cital. Elleſmere alone knew to what 
cauſe the emotion, which he could not 
conceal, was to be imputed; and leſt it 
ſhould by others be aſcribed to very dit- 
ferent reaſons, he gave D'Alonville an imm 
mediate opportunity of retiring, by giving | 
him a meſſage to a brother officer 
D'Alopville ſong him, and with I 
drew. Ws 
When he had executed the commiſſion 
Elleſmere had given him, and was at li- 
berty to reflect on what he had heard, 
theſe mixed emotions of concern and ſur- 
priſe, 


* 
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priſe, were almoſt loſt.i in a ſtronger fenti-.. 


ment, that of rage and indignation againſt - 


Heuthofen, whoſe tres in this laſt 


inſtance exceeded all the infamy. of which 


 D'Alonville had believed him capable. 
The. earneſt wiſh for an hour of general 
retribution againſt the monſters whoſe 
conduct diſgraced human kind, was felt 
with- redoubled force, when be added to 
it the oe of individual vengeance, and 
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of a man, who, though his brother, had 
ſo few claims to bis regret. It was by 


the. conduct of Du Boſſe that the laſt 
moments of the Viſcount de Fayolles 


had been Embitte ed if not accelerated; 


and when D'Alonville recalled to bis 
memory the dying words of bis father, 
it ſeemed as if the puniſhment of heaven 


had juſtly fallen on the ungrateful and 


unfeeling ſon. Another conſideration 


would have reconciled to moſt men of 


D'Alonville' 8 age, the loſs of a much 


more valuable relation than he could 


ever have found in Du Bofſe—this wWwas 


the circumſtance of being his heir, not 


„„ only 


| VERY few — age 10 
to reconcile D' Alonville to the fate 


L 
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only to the whole of thoſe extenſive pol. 
ſeſſions in France, but to the property 
with which Du Boſſe had entruſted him, 
with a view of ſecuring it in England 
as a reſource againſt the ſtorm which he 
s ſaw gathering, but which had burſt upon 
him the ſooner for thoſe precautions. 
The eſtates of his family he hoped one 
day to regain ; and the poſlibility of lay- 
ing them at the feet of Angelina, brought, 
while he reflected on it, a thouſand delici- 
'ous viſions of future happineſs— This, 
however, was barely a poſſibility. But 
What he had ſaved from the wreck of his 
| family's perſonal property, and which 
was now undoubtedly his own, fecured 
him againſt the immediate indigence to 
which ſo many of his countrymen were 
expoſed; and it releaſed him from the 
apprehenſion of being burthenſome to 
his friends—from the humiliation of de- 
pendence, and its inſupportable conſe- 
quence, contempt. 
Almoſt immediately on his eſcape 
1505 Valenciennes, he had given nearly 
1 9 | = ne 
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Ta > 


the whole of the valuable articles he 
had ſaved to Elleſmere, requeſting, him 
to ſend] them to England; which had 
been done, and advice of their being 
delivered ſafely to. his banker. "This 
property, amounting to between three 
and four thouſand pounds ſterling, was 
now. his. own ; - and as in the preſent ſcene 
of inceſſant abtion, his life was eyery hour 
in hazard, he drew up a ſhort teſtament, 
deſeribing what he poſſeſſed, and the 
hands it was in; and, after bequeathing 
a valuable jewel to Elleſmere, i in remen- 
brance of their friendſhip, he gaxe BE 


F 


reſt to Angelina Denzil, in teſtimony g of 


his. ardent, and unalterable affettion. | 


This paper he ſealed up,; and depoſited 
with Elleſmere, giving him, at the fa fa 
time, another copy of it to ſgnd to Eng- 
land: and, Having ſettled all this, he 
returned with redoubled alacrity t to the”. 
duties of his ſtation. | . 5 a | 
A general aſſault of Valenciennes w: was 
now hourly expetted ; "Y and from the. ab- 
ſtinate reſiſtance which the beſi jezing 
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army bad already experienced, they ex- 
pested that the town would bold out 
to the laſt extremity. As the time might 
perhaps be fhort that they could paſs 
together, D'Alonville took the opportu- 
. nity of every little reſpite from duty to 
converſe with Elleſmere, and avail him- 
ſelf of moments that would too probably 
beturn no more. He was with him when 
a large pacquet of letters were delivered 
to him from England Elleſmere ran over 
the covers fram my father? ſaid he 
from my brother? — from my ſiſter Eliza- 
beth? D'Alonville could not help en 


quiring, if there was none from Me. 


'Denzil? Elleſmere anſwered, no; « But 
perhaps, added he; ® ſome of my letters 
may ſpeak of her and ber family.” — 
He opened and read" Mightly over that 


from his father —It was mort, and referred 
1 for intelligence, 


Him to his brother's lette 
Which, he bs Bs At Fail to be 
pleaſing to his i Edvwaid: This Ves 
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"DEAR Edw "XRD, | OM 


THERE i IS. nothing more e * | 
fying to a man of a certain turn of mind, 
than to announce to any of its branches 
the proſperity of his family ; and, when 
ſuch a man hag the very high ſatisfaction 
of knowing, that he has himſelf contri- 
d to elevate, i in the eyes of the world, 
the race from which he, derives an; -honour- 
able geſcent, this proud: conſciouſneſs | 
cannot ; but extremely enecreaſe the com- 
placency with which be N to he 
paſt events. of h is | N hots 

It has been my „„ 
ſentiment, and 1 glory in it. I. .thould 
be ſorry. to have, cauſe to complain of 
derogation-in, the other, branches; of 
the Elleſmere family, ;..or to ſuppoſe, that 
the abſurd. predilection you have fre- 
quently ſbewn for ; ſtrangers; ſhould, for 
A moment, interfere. with the intereſt you 
ought to take in the concerns of the 


family of which you are e enough | 
to be a member. 15 | 


© - : HS My" 


As os. 


hd 


My ſiſter Mary, ſince ſhe has been 
under the auſpices of Lady Sophia Elleſ- 
mere, has been addrefſed by two gentle- 
men of equal reſpectability, but of fortune 

ſo unequal, that ſhe would not heſitate 
a moment between them, had nof an in- 
vidious, and, T am well convinced, a 
'\ falſe report obtained, that Mr. Melton 
formerly made an offer of his hand to 
iS ſome little obſcure girl, whoſe very exiſt- 
| --ence muſt have been unnoticed, had not 
her family been ſuffered, by the eaſy ä 
goodnefs and unreſiſting benevolence of 
my good friend, Lord Aberdore, to claim 
I know not what remote alliance to the 
1 illuſtrious houſe of his lordſhip. 
Neport, which in truth one \euallh 
coden and! deteſts, goes farther, and 
aſſerts (though Its © extreme" mcredibillt, 
F - -deftroys' the aſſertion), that his perl 
Tete qed Mr. Melton}! notwithftandig"thk 
inmnſe - diſparity” in thefr conditions; 
and refuſed him on/aceountof Her attach. 
men to that Ferehtgüt whom err" in- 
conſiderately introduced 0 your friends. 
8 ne, bool 
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Nay, it has been ſaid, that a challenge 
afterwards paſſed between you and Mr. 
| Melton, about that -foreigner ; and that 
it was with difficulty you were prevented 
from proceeding to an hoſtile diſcuſſion 
of the queſtion, whatever it might be, 
between you. An officious old woman, 
a Mrs. Riſby, has been ſo impertinent as 
to tell Mary all this. Her pride, which 
women ever place improperly, has taken 7 
the alarm; and ſhe will not give her 
ultimatum to her lover, Mr. Melton, till | 
this matter 'is cleared up. This vou, 
brother Edward, can eaſily do; and 1 
expect it of you, as does Sir Maynard. 
J think I need ſay no more; however, it 
may not be -amiſs to point out to your 
: obſervation, the advantages of an alliance 
between our family, and” that of Mr. 
Melton ; 4 
He poſſeſſes, in the counties of Glo- * 
ceſter and Worceſter, between four ani! 
five thouſand. pounds a year, beſides - 
borough, for which he brings two mem- 3 
1 the Houſe of Commons: 
He is though not heir: to an Iriſh 
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barony, yet within two of it; and the 
perſons between him. and this honour 
are old—and, though married, childleſs. 
He has in his gift church: preferment to 
the annual value of ſeven or eight hun- 
dred pound. Vou will recollect, that 
Hugh is deſtined for the church—and 
make your own application. 1 
I thought Mary had more ſenſe than 
to have heſitated a moment about. accept- 
ing all theſe advantages; but, as her 
rxdiculobs. pundctilio is ſo eaſily obviated, 
| I with to leave her no exchſe. 
Let me, then, hear from you Wi 
ately; ; that- is, write ſuch a letter as. may 
ſatisfy this vain. capricious girl, that 
Mr. Melton made no propoſals to this 
Miſs What -d ye-calhher; and that the 
whole confuſed ſtory. the. has heard from 
f e e WS, e 
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Io this ſententieus letter, Elleſmere 
immediately. ſettled hat to anſwer. 
He then read his ſiſter' 85 which contained 
not a w ord of what he wanted to know ;. 
and D' Alonville, who. ſaw that his friend. 
was vexed at ſomething in his brother's 
letter, and that he had no chance of gain- 
ing any intelligence of: Age, in, | 
after left him. 

Edward Elleſmere wth his filter too 
will not to be well aſſured, that ſome 
other reaſon that operated on her mind 
more powerfully than theſe. vague ſtories. 
againſt her accepting a man wha was: 
ſo near an. Iriſh barony, and actually 
poſſeſſed a fortune that would give her a 
rigen do enjoy allithe; Pleafures,and luxu- 
ries of. life that he  gneſſed; truly, ihe 
following letter will evince Mife. Mary 
never confided in her elder. fiſter. But: 
to the daughter of the clergyman of the; 
next pariſh-to Edditbury-hall, a romantic 
girÞof,her own-age,; with whom ſhe had: 
agreed to corteſpond, when ſhe went tot 
: W ene various emotions 
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of her heart in tolerable ſpelling, and i in 
a style partly formed frem the Veht read- 
ing of the day, and partly from the con- 


verſation of the people ſhe now lived 


Part 'of her letter deferibed an 


| wo at which ſhe had been: But | 


what' is all this,” contimied ſhe—=< ah! 

ny Janetta, to the ſentiments of 
the heart! Oh ! Frederic could you 
but have ſeen him, my friend, could you. 
but hear him, you would Hot Tof mo- 
ment be ſurpriſed at my wavering—he f is 
amiable 70 A degree there is in tis manner 
fo much faſhion—ſo.much elegance! He 


bas only: one brother, wWhô is n6w ſerving 
in the army under the Duke of Vork. 


He deelares, that he ſhould really be 
ſorry if any thing happened to his brother. 
Wich what galety, yet, with what proper 


| feeling did he ſpeak of his chanck of 
Wy a peer of England, if this ſhould 
de dhe caſe. It is true, that Mr. Melton 


is Altogether unexceptionable as tb! his 
ſituation, and he has almoſt a certaibity” 


- _— 2 tite—then his fortune and 


intereſt 


1 
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intereſt and my 'brother's partiality to 
him beſides er Flive* —_ no ob- 
jection to him. 
But this Frederic Fitz-Raymond!-—Oh! ! 
my Janetta, how unequally are the gifts 
of fortune divided! Fitz- Raymond pro- 
teſts, that he never loved till now; and 
how can I do otherwiſe than believe him? 
When he, who could without doubt marr7 
the greateſt heireſs, attaches himſelf to 
your Mary, while I have every day aſſur- 
ances that Mr. Melton really did make 
his addreſſes: to one of thofe Denzils 
Ridiculous one can hardly think ir 
polſſible. My mother, Lady Sophia, ank 
Miſs Milſington, are coli at my thinks 


ing of this as an objection; and the latter, 


(who certainly ſpeaks. from experience) - 
aſſures me, I may live and die Mary Elle 
mere, if I wait till I find a man Who has 
never before had an attachment yet 
Frederic Fitz Raymond is that man!“ 
In ſhort, the fact was, that the vanity 
and the love of the young lady were ena 
8 on one ſide, her intereſt and 
C6 | ambition 
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ambition; on the thek :but, the! ſcale 
Was turned, not; by her prorher Edward's 
- - anſwer, which | was careful cbncealed 
from her, but by a Qik more mortifying 
cireumſtanee: Her lover, the enchanting 
_ Frederic Fita: Raymond, ſuddenly turned 
all his attentionsto à young widow, who, 
juſt at the period in queſtion, returned to 
the world of faſſion,. with, unimpaired 
beauty and , large jointure; aud Miſe | 
Mary Elleſmere had the humiliating aſ- 
| ſurance, hat before the geath of ber 
hhuiband, the man whoſe firſt" affections 
| the had; believed were bers, bad been 
the moſt conſtant attendant [of this ladʒ 

to whom he nom aid ſerious addxeſſes r 
Jo relate ;fuch, a circhmſtanee to her, 
Janetta, was impoſſible 10 regolic& all 
ſhe had written was painful :- and the 
wiſeſt thing dhe G do, was to accept 
Mt. Melton without heſitaſien; an which; 
therefore. ſhe immediately determined. 
Tpeg wedding was celebrated with ſplen- 
| dog; and Mr. Melton carried his bride 
to lis feat i in Wor ceſterſſire; of which 
(611d is | | fortunate 
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Gan event Sir Maynard wrote to his 
| fon Edwadd, in terms dighty 
his fatisfaftion. | 


event of egual importance and equal de- 
light happened in this apparently proſſ per- 
ous family: The rich manufacturer died. 
whoſe. purchaſes near Rddiſbuty had fo 


greatly diſturbed the felicity of Sir May- 
nard Elleſmere, that, notwithſtanding the * 


ariſing proſperity: and accumulating places | 


of his family, he felt like the illuſtrious 


prince Who ee addreſſed ane bed ; | 


di dal ne e - DR 


Sir, Lam not Duke of Tateay wal 34 


you wear thoſe ſpectaeles. 9 
- The: old batonet was not Sir Maynard 
Ellelmere; white Mr. Nodes, » | 7 


was obtained by making buttons, had the 
impertinence to buy land near the ol 


family ſeat of the Elleſmeresof Eddiſbury- 


hall, where he impudently built a better 


houſe than Eüdliſbury-hall itſelf; plaged a 
buſt of Franklin in his veſtibulè; (a hi- 
bule in the; houſe of a mechanic) had 


Ludlow 


pre WY 


A very ſhort: 4ighe afferwards,. another 
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Ludlow among his Vooks;? Quote a Mice 
to his companions, and Went to he right: 
of man. | 4. 

If the remiov: 1 of A nei, ghbour ſo ob- 
| noxious was an eto: to 
the inhabitants of Eddiſbury; it was fol- 
lowed by one mich more ſo :—The houſe 
thus raiſed by button-making, becoming 
the property of a great number of the late 
1 owner's collateral relations, it was put up 
to "fale} and purchaſed by s Mr. Darmy, 
who was juſt returned from à thirty years 
reſidence in India, with a great deal of 
money, and a reſolution to marry and 
found a family. In conſequence: of this, 
he changed the name of Grange-hilk 
houſe, to that of Darnly Park. The neigh- 
bouts venerated bis riches, though acquired 
perhaps by means ſomewhat#Teſs- innocent 
than thoſe of its late poſſeſſor, and agreed 
to fotget, in favour of this regulation; the 

"appellation of Button · Buildings, or Node's 
| Folly, with which they h#@*Hitherto in- 

_ Uulged their envy or their ſpleen: - 4 
Franklin and his round- heads were 
* ſwept 
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repthray för Ever. Inſtead of pitates' 
of Price hp eee 
was repre d on the painted ſattin that 
covered the Walls, and around them joſſes | 
and mandarins of gold and . N 
on brackets of ore moulu. A 
Lady Elleſmere, ever atiiinive to the 
operations of ber neighbours, while for 
the fate of Europe the felt no manner of 
concern; had contrived to obtain a com- 
plete catalogue of all theſe finerĩes as they 
arrived, and xnew eraetiy ir what apart- 
ment they were placed. And the bam- 


boo chairs the curtains of japan muſſin 
lined with fil; the beds of the moſt rare 


chintz, or rich ſattin; ſuch immenſe jars 
as had never been. ſeen in Staffordſhire; 
and then, fuck a ſide- board of plate !—all 


theſe hat made a deep impreſfion on the 
mind df the goddilady of the Hall. When: 


ſne looked at the high backed eld Fallioh' 


chairs} ſd Jong im uſe in Sir Maynard's 
family q tlie carpet which had been very 


handſomie five and thirty years ago; tlie! | 


danialt curtis faded and changed, and? 
Vize * b 


* 


* 
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\ . 
N 
1 * * % 
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beds that were then thought ſuperb but. 
were now quite: old-faſhioned, the 'was half 
ſorry that there muſt be a continua! com- 
pariſon between the antiquities of Eddiſ- 
 bury-hall, and the modern beauties of, 
Darnly Park; and almoſt regretted the 
buſt of Franklin, and the prints of Prieftly 
| and of Price; who could not, in point of 
reſpeRability, be compared with all the 
noble perſonages who had bone. f6t three 
centuries. the name of Elleſmere,” and of 
whom many were now repreſented among 
I, the ornaments of Eddiſbury; and from 
Il within the gilt timber of the maſſy ſrames 
6A then encompaſſed them, beheld with ma- 
| jeſtie gravity, or fimpered with inden 


„ 5 
— 2 As in the days ot their Queen Anu => : 


fs i 
2 NW AL 4 


Onzthe ponderous Woveahlea, or . 
immoveables, that ſeemed cov with 
themſelves. r e nent £6408 f 
22 . ſifted, 
dot won inſenſibly om theimindfoF-Lady 
__ _ » Klieſmere, and in proportion as the India 
"wings: and Perſian „ at 
25 v3 C | | Narnly 
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Datnly Park; would have become a very 
8 anmelde if the projound. politician, 


— %, * 


8886 Woman, nor even Sir Maynard bim- 
ſelf would have been long in diſcovering ; + 
this was, that though. Eddiſbury-hall could 
not very conveniently be furniſhed- like 
Darnly Park, yet, that from thence its 
moſt ſair and moſt amiable ornament a 
might be derived. In a word, Mr. Darn 
was unmarried, very rich, and wanted a 
wife. Where could he find one ſuperior 
to the eldeſt, , nymph of Eddiſbury, Eliza- 
beth Elleſmere?: It is true that Mx Dam y 
Was about ſiſty, though be owned but fix+ 
and-thirty.., He.was not handſome, being 
originally of a very dark complexion,which, 
dy the little bilious complaints he had 
picked up in his various reſidences, had 
| become. the deepeſt tint between orange, 
tawny, and black, that the e | 
European could poſhbly affume—but then 
he had fine. large dark ches; and if his 


figure was none of the moſt elegant and By 


| bouts be Fa always well dreſſed, talked > 
5 well, 


A. 
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| well, nay, was even a reſpeRable orator i in 
Leadenhall-ſtreet—and;as to perſon, what 
fi gnifies perſon? A ME. Darnly was TT, well 


fore a man. 
All this was ſo true, and che proſpect 


of being mother-in-law to the poſſeſſor of 


ſuch ſweet things as were. aſſembling at 
Darnly Park, was ſo pleaſant, that Lady 
Elleſmere now thought of nothing elle. 
One recollection however ſtartled her, the 
long attachment of her daughter Eliza- 
_ to another man, who having now for 
years perſiſted in „her hopeleſs unhappy. 
aſton,” might, in the true ſpirit of roman- 
tic heroiſm, determine ſtill To flight f 
te Squire, and wed the Curate,” or at 
 « feaſt to die a maid for his fake.” $6 
I dis was to be guarded againſt 11 if 
| wat maternal prudetice and *vorldly = 
dom cou, deviſe. ' The day before 1 
5 attack on” the” reart” of Mr. 
Darn, (with whom" Nr. Elleſmere Had 
taken care to cultivat e an dequstbtänce in 


i town, and who was now aſked'to' dinner 


at Eddiſbury, Sir Maynard having 2 
N. N ouſly 
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dil left his card i in due form,) Lady Elleſ. 
mere began a very long and very ſenſible 
diſcourſe on the folly of young women, who, 
before they were judgesof what would con- 
ſtitute their happineſs, ſuffered themſelves - 


to be entangled in attachments which pru- 


dence and reaſon afterwards forbade; and 


having finiſhed the exordium, ſhe glided 


into an eulogium on Darnhy Park, and on 2 


the riches of its poſſeſſor; and then coming 
to the point communicated to her daugh- 
ter the hopes her family had conceived, | 


wk EC 
3 5 $7 4 2401 


and the Projects 2 tor meditated for the 


| next day. | | 
_ * Miſs Elleſmere was, it is ne vin! 
in love; but ſhe was awoman of ſenſe; and” 
women of ſenſe at ſeven and twenty, are 
competent to the controul of weakneſſes 
that fun aWvay ' with' them at ſeventeen.” 
ber er hid failed in one material 
Point, that of detetmmi mining to matry before 


he had got 4 beneßbe, 'or poſſeſſed his for-" R 
tune, pane a man very much in love 


21 
oug 


t Raſt to habe offered 55 Miss El- 


ſeſmere affsckig to 61 a"proper Fonreft 


in her gentle boſom, between the fatal 


aſſection N 


* 
" * 
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affe gion ſo long nouriſhed there, and her 
duty towards her family, conſented to hear 
Mr. Darnly, if Mr. ' Darnly defired to be 
heard, and prepared for conqueſt, influ- 
enced perhaps a little by another motive 
than thoſe ſhe imagined ſhe bad yielded 
to—the mortification ſhe had felt at ſeeing 
her ſiſter Mary ſo well married before ky 
« The penſive N un,” (for. ſuch was the. 
character of cauntenance and dreſs that. 
Miſs Elleſmere had aſſumed fince ſhe bad 
been « croſſed in love,”) now adorned her 
face with Amiles, and. her perſon with the 
moſt faſhionable habiliments ſent down by 
' Lady, Sophia in honour of Miſs Mary's 
marriage. Anxious that every part of the 
family might appear to: the beſt advantage, 
ſhe overlooked, that morning, the, ſunple 
addreſs of Theodora, who, though now ad- 
mitted into company at the earneſt requeſt. 
ol her brother Edward, was fill confidered. 
3 a child, eſpecially by her eldeſt iter. 
0 Dora; ſaid ſhe; * tie your ſaſh bet- 
„ lock quite a ſquab, I de- 
e never mind Jour your thingy 


: + > 

* " - . - 
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are e put on—and chen Four, hair—L; never 


: 41 A 


faw ſuch. hair.” _ 
OY Year, liter,” cried „ hu cx what wagld© 
you. have me do with it? I cannot make it 
look any better; vou know mamma wont 
let me have it dreſſed and powdered. 8 
1 2 1 powdered! * exclaimed 
the eldeſt fi * no, I think not, indeed! 
A pretty idea, it ould be to put powder 
in the hair of ſuch AF... 
No ſuch. child, neither,“ murmured 
Dora, as ſhe ſubmitted her beautiful fair 
| hair to the dire tion of Miſs Elleſmere $ 
maid z © though, to be. ſure,” added ſhe in 
a ſtill lower key, © to be ſure Iam not "a 
moſt thirty.” * 
Very vain are the projects of — 
krhted, mortals—Mr. Darnly came, and 
ſaw, and was. conquered, but not by the 
maturer beauties of the elder ſiſter the 
little wild Theodora, with her light flaxen ' 
hair half hiding. her very fair face:—her 
childiſh manners and innocent fireplicity 
made, at the firſt interview, a flave of the 
: Nabob of 6 Darely © Park. There was not 


much 


— 


but wher 


? 
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: much 8 6ve-and-twenty: years differ- 
ence in their ages, though therę appeared 
perhaps a little more, © becauſe fair peo- 


ple always look younger than they are; and 


Mr. Darnly had lived ſo long in a hot cli- 


mate, that he ſeemed older than he really 


Wag,“ Mr. Darnly knew, that though 


it was ſo long ſince Sir Maynard had re- 
tired from it, that he was ſtill a man of the 


world; he therefore made, his propoſals for 


Miſs Theodora without heſitation; they 
were accepted, not only without heſitation, 
but with ſatisfaction greater than is uſu- 
ally felt even on theſe ſatisſactory occaſions, 
oh Immediate preparations were made for ce- 
lebrating theſe nuptials in a ſtyle of even 
greater ſplendour than thoſe of Mrs. Mel- 
ton. "Theodora, when fhe looked in the 
face of her lover, was almoſt ready to cry; 


* 


ſhe tried on the jewels he gave 


her, and contemplated the carriages, the 
ſervants, the houſes ſhe was to be miſtreſs 
| of, ſhe could not help ſhewing her childiſh 
joy, together with a,degree of triumph 
over wy” eldeſt my which Re Elleſmere 
| > 222 2 affected 
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affected not to feel, while ſhe took every 
opportunity of declaring how happy ſhe 
was made by the ſingular good fortune of 
her dear little Dora; adding, that ſhe hope 
the amiable child would enjoy great feli- 
city; for though, to be ſure, Mr. Darnly 
had the character of being a ſad libertine, 
yet that now being married to ſuch a lovely 
young creature, he would undoubtedly 
reform, and, for her part, ſhe ſhould de- 
:dicate her whole life to her beloved and 
venerable parents, ſince ſhe was the only 
daughter they had left, and to the pen- 
five regret inſpired by recollections of the 
promiſes of early life, wiſhing her ſiſters 
all happineſs, but not feeling any degree 
of envy at the difference of Weir deſtinies. 
This part, however hard to ſuſtain, ſhe 

went through with great courage. The- 
odora became miſtreſs of Darnl y-hall; and 
the delightful news of the completion of 
this marriage was ſent to Edward Ellef- 
mere, before he had even heard that ſuch | 
an event was likely to happen. 


chAr 
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Darn r a weary * to 3 ark. 

5 * here anguiſh wails alond, and fetters clank; 
To caves beſtrew'd with many a mauldering dene, 
And cell, whoſe echoes only learn to groan; 
Where no kind barg a whiſpering ſriend diſeloſe; 
No _ be. m e no 1 * 

EE | : baun, 


HE 8 erents that Kue weed 
1 <ach other ſo quickly in the Elleſ- 
mere family. had hardly ceaſed to occupy 


the good ſort of middle-aged women and 


amiable young ladies in the neighbour- 
hood of Eddiſbury-hall; the very viſits 
were but juſt over; and the remarks not 
yet finiſhed of —* Dear, how lucky ſome 


people are! well, there are people who 
are born to be fortunate, and it ts better 


to be fortunate than rich,” when a 


4 very heavy. calamity clouded the ſatisfac- 


tion of Sir Maynard and his eldeſt ſon: 
this was the death of his only grandſon, 


_ who had never been a ſtrong child, and 


whoſe 


pp WW 
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whoſe feeble health had been injured by 
the extreme care that had been given to 
its preſervation. Mr. Elleſmere had five 
daughters; but this boy was the hope of 
his family —he was, therefore, extremely 
afflicted by his death, and whether he 
fatigues of his place (for he had now a 
place of ſiſteen hundred a year); or he 
deep thought on © political ' matters, to 
which he gave himfelf up; whether — 
was that his frame was calculated! or 
to laſt a certain number of years, or wat 
its decay was accelerated by ſorrow, me 
tain it is, that he was immediately) at- 
tacked by a lurking fever, which under- 
mined his conſtitution; and the waſting | 
atrophy ſeized him ſo quickly, wann fre” | 
weeks he followed his ſon to the grave. 

This news was of courſe communicated : 
to his brother, now: heir to the title, and 


the greater part of the eſtate of the Ellef- 


mere family.” It fell, however, to D'Alon? - 
villes lot to open theſe diſpatches; ſor 
when they arrived at Oſtend, where, by 
th? time, both he and his friend were, 


vol. 1.0 Edward 
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Edward Elleſmere was not in a enn 
to read them. 

Io account for this, the tranſaQiondof 15 
laſt ſix or eight weeks muſt be recollcted. 
- Elleſmere and D'Alonville were in the vic- 
torious army that entered Valenciennes in 
July. They were then ordered to Dunkirk; 
and, on the fifth of September, in ſuſtaining 
the Auſtrians, the regiment in which Elleſ- 
mere was, ſufferered extremely, The im- 
petuoſity of the men was not to be re- 
ſtrained. Elleſmere, in endeavouring to 
form his troop, who were diſmounted, 
and to lead them up to the walls, whither 
they were confuſedly running, received 
a muſket ſhot through his ſhoulder, while 
another broke his arm. He fell with the 
violence of the laſt blow, and was left 
dleeding on the ground; when D'Alon- 
ville, who. was about an hundred yards 
from him, heard a ſoldier, as he ran by, 
exclaim, that Captain Elleſmere was 
kined, and the Auſtrians already ſtripping 
| kim—lt was impoſſible for him to leave 

his poſt, inſenſible of his own danger; 
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the loſs of a friend ſo defetvedly beloved, 
was more painful at that moment than 
death itſelf. In an inſtant, however, the 
retreat became general; and D' Alonville, 
without further confideration, ran to- 
wards the ſpot where he thought he 
ſhould find his dying friend. He ſaw him 
a little farther ſitting on the ground, and 
leaning againſt a ſoldier he was ſenſible, 
but either ſo ſtunned by the blow, or ſo 
weak from loſs of blood, that he could g 
not ſpeak He ſmiled, however, when he 
ſaw D'Alonville, and held out his other 
hand. « He muſt be moved inſtantly,” 
cried D'Alonville, in his imperfect En- 
gli. © Aye, that you way fay, my dear 

„ anfwered the Inſh foldier, who. 
ſupported him, for, by Jafus! now there's 
a party of French horſe coming down pell 
mell. upon us, and we ſhall make work 
for their broad: ſwords ; as for you, honey, 
I think: you's beſt take to your heels.” 
< You may,” cried D'Alonville, © if you 
chuſe it; but I ſhall not leave Captain 
e dear friend, can you 

D 2 Vn 
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walk! ?” added, he; Jet us try to lead you 
away; * truſt you. are not wounded more 
than L. perceive.” Elleſmere aſſented, by 
a nod, to try to walk; and the Iriſhman, 
who was a very ſtrong fellow, aſſiſted by 
D' Alonville, lifted him upon his legs, and 
led him for near an hundred aan, when 
he fainted away. 


: 24 This is = gs Le D'Ales: 


ville. Come, my friend, we muſt carry 


him between us — can you get no other 
5 alliſtance 8 Two or three other ſoldiers 
now ran up; but at the ſame. moment the 
body of French horſe, which had allied 
from -the . town, came thundering upon 
them; and ſeeing an emigrant!(cafily/dif- 
tinguiſhed from the reſt by his uniform), 
- they flew towards him, and endeavoured 


"XK. 


to cut him down. . D'Alonville, while he 
continued to ſupport Elleſmere. with one 
hand, till he was taken from him by a 
ſoldier, defended himſelf with the other; 
and with his piſtol ſhot the firſt aſſallant 
through the body; but the ſecond. aimed 
a ſtroke of 2 ſabre With ſo. nd ſucceſs, 

N 81 ON that 
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that lie cut him deeply i in the neck; ant 
the attack of a third would perhaps have 
been more fatal, but that a party 7 a 
Auſtrian horſe having rallied, came gal 
lopping up, and the French, inferior in 
numbers, were glad to relinquith their 
vengeancce, and ſecure their own ſafety; 
by ſcampering back to the town as faſk 

as they could. ; 

„DAlonville, though” he loſt a 1885 
deal of blood, was ſure that the wound 
he had received was of no great conſe: 
quence—He hung over his friend, Wh 
he feared was dead, in the greateſt agita- 
tion of mind. Ar lengrh, Elleſmere was 
placed upon à table in the place appro- 
priated for an hoſpital; and a ſurgeon 
attending, D'Alohtville had the ſatisfaction 
of knowing, that his arm need not be 
amputated, but that the wound in the 
ſhoulder ſeemed of a more alarming na. 
ture, as their firſt efforts to extract the 
bullets failed, and Elleſmere; ſo faint; that 
they were for that time compelled to de. 
* from the attempt. In a few hours 
R they 
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hey expected to be more ſueceſeful, as 
Elleſmere would then be more able to 
bear the extreme anguiſh that it muſt 
occaſion ; but before this period arrived, 
2 general retreat became neceſſary, and 
| the wounded, in whatever condition they 
might be, were removed—firſt to Turnes, 
and then to Oſtend; where, after many 
perils and ſevere ſufferings on the part 
of Elleſmere, he was at length placed out 
of immediate danger of being maſſacred 
by the enemy, as was but too probable, 
had he fallen into their hands; and D*AT- 
- onville, being a volunteer, was at liberty 
| on obtaining permiſſion, to attend him, 
Fraxn he did with fraternal affection. 
The wound he had received himſelf was 
ſoon healed, and even doring its cure, bis 
youth and good conſtitution enabled him 
to give his whole attention ta the ſituation 
of his friend; which eontinued very pre- 
carious, from the extreme difficulty the 
- ſurgeons found in extrafting the balls, 
that bad carried with them pieces of 
tae con of his coat - a eircumſtance that 


rendered 
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rendered his final cure long doubtful, and 
extremely tedious. His. fever ran very 
high for mote. than three weeks; and it 
was much longer before D'Alonville was 
convinced he was out of danger; while 
he till ſuffered from the fever, the intelli- 
gence arrived of the unexpected death of 
his elder brother; and it was ſome days 
before he was in a condition to be told of 
it, though ſuch news is not uſually ac- 
counted among the afflictions of modern 
young men. 
When Edward Elteſmere was informed 
of what had happened, he did not affect 
what he did not feel—immeaſurable con- 
cern for the loſs of a brother he could not 
love. He felt,” however, for his father; 
to whom he knew that was a cruel blow 3 
but for the reſt of the parties concerned 
he made himſelf eaſy, by recollecting, that 
his mother would relieve herfelf by talk- 
ing about it to Mrs, Gregſon the lawyer's 
wite, and Mrs. Perks the lady of the 
apothecary at the neighbouring town ; 
white Lady Sophia would aſſuage or 
4 | ſuſpend, 
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ſuſpend. her grief, by es. with 
Miſs Milſington on the beſt ſhops to pur- 
chaſe the various articles for family mourn- 
| ing, and finally, how to adjuſt her own 
in the moſt becoming manner. ONT 
Not long after the news of this event; 
; D'Alonville, finding Elleſmere | fo much 
recovered: that he could- leave him; took 
the opportunity of going to Bruges, where 
he had buſineſs with ſome of his country- 
men, and where he was to meet the com- 
mander of his corps in which he had been 
a volunteer, meaning to take a temporary 
diſmiſhion in order to attend Elleſmere 


We to England, whither he now propoſed 


to go as ſoon as he was in a condition to 
utidertake the journey, and whither he 
ö 2 peel his friend to e 


ang tettled what he came A he. 
faüntered round the town with one of his 
© acquaintance, waiting the departure of 
the boat that was to carry him back 
to Oſtend—when paſſing through an 

obſcury ſtreet, he ng a hollow and 
54151 Ss mournful 
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; mournful voice repeat bis name, in that 
kind of dejected tone which is uſed when 
we ſpeak without a hope of being attended 
to.— The words ſeemed to come from 
beneath the ground D'Alomville ſtarted, 
and looked Er him for the perſon that 
ſpoke—he again heard himſelf called; and 
at length at a window, of - which-only 
about two feet appeared above th&earth} 
and which was fo' cloſely. barred; that 
tardly any light entered at it; he'would 
have ſtretched out his hand, but the bars 
denied that, and he could only faintly 
repeat the name of D'Alonville adding, 
a moment afterwards, in a fill fainter 
tone H. ave you forgot Carlowitz, your 
acquaintance from Poland, who was ones 
ſo much obliged to you 1 hd of 
No, indeed, I have not- tepled 
D'Aleuvilie ; © though, indeed, I um 
much concerned to ſee you in ſuch 4 
place e FN What 1 am 0 
calf i? 5! 1:5 23390 len nog elt on, 
« A prifon, anfckee: the Ces 
Garlowitz, * where 1 have now been ten- 
Ng | fined | 
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fined many weeks.” - © I tremble to aſk 

after ycur amiable daughter,” ſaĩd D' Alon- 

ville; “ is he at Bruges?” © Ah! my poor 
Alexinal“ xephed Carlowitz, in a tremu- 

lous voice She is indeed at Bruges, but 

in what a ſituation ! Fhe is not, however, 

with you in the priſon r” enquired D' Alon- 

vile No, = 2 hut L fear. * 5» indeed 

I know but too well, that her ſituation is 

as deplorable as my own; though when. 

the comes ta weep at this grate, ſhe tries 

to conceal, her ſufferings,” D'Alonville: 

now wiſhed to aſł at once many queſtions, 

- how he could immediately relieve Carlo- 
witz; where he could ſee Alexina; and 
what he could do for them both? He ſent 

, away his two friends, requeſting. of them 
to go and give up the Rlace. he had taken 
in the boat; and detennining not to leave 

'Bryges till he had! alleviated, if he could 

not entirely relieve, the; preſent calamities 
af Carlowitz and his daughter; be entered 
into this general deſign I all 5 ende 

_ fiaſm of his charaſter- 

* ſtory he hoard from Gee to 


whom 


. 
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whom, with great difficulty he got admif- 
ſion, was very ſimple; © I found,” ſaid he, 
my reception at Vienna extremely cod 
my wife's relations offered to take Alex; 
ina indeed, but I found it would be anly 
to treat her as an humble dependant z 
Alexina thought ſhe could bear any hard- 
ſhip ſhe might encounter with me, better 
than this humiliating fituation. To hve 
upon the charity of people of whom ſhe 
knew nothing, but that their principles 
and ideas were altogether different from 
thoſe in which ſhe had been educated; while 
on thoſe I profeſſed, and which bad been 
the occaſion of my abandoning my coun- 
try, they looked with abhorrence. We 
accepted nothing from them but what 
they appeared even deſirous of giving us; 
a ſmall ſum. of money to carry us to Paris, 
where I thought I ſhould have found in 
the new land of freedom, perſons in whom 
1 ſhould meet congenial ſentiments, and 
be admitted to ſerve the cauſe in which 
my whole ſoul was engaged; but how 
cruelly L was diſappointed, vou * ima · 
gine, 


0 
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_ gine, when I tell you that I quitted almoſt 
immediately à place | where: I faw and 
| heard aftions-and language more inimical 
to the cauſe of the real liberty and happi- 
neſs of mankind, than could have proceeded 
from the united efforts of every defpot 
chat had ever inſulted the patience of the 
world. then, with my poor girl, croſſed 


he kingdom of France, and arrived here, 


in the intention of going to England. 


I will not deſcribe to you all the inconve- 
niences to which my Alexina was expoſed; 
but ſhe bore them with heroic fortitude; 
and when ſhe ſawmediſtreſſedand affected 
buy beholding her reduced tothe condition 


of a miſerable wanderer; ſhe fmiled, and 


declared herſelf a thouſand times happier 
than ſhe could have been by remaining at 


Vienna. When we arrived here, I was 
compelled to incur debts. and I found 


myſelf treated as a ſpy and a diſaffected 
perſon. The poor have no friends; I was 
arreſted and thrown inio this dungeon 
about five weeks ago. The people here 
are too much ed at this time to at- 


tend 


— 
2 
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tend to the adminiſtration of civil juſtice; 
and I believe the reaſons of my impriſon- 
ment have never been even enquired into. 


Thereare twoother unhappy men confined 
with-me in thefe unwholeſome dungeons; 


who have been here form any months; one 


them is dying in that dark cavern; and the 


other agreed with me to watch alternate- 


ly at the window (if window it may be 
called), in hopes of exciting the pity of 
ſome paſſenger; when I had the good for- 
tune to ſee and recollec you. "—D'Alot- 


ville ſhuddered at this relation, and at the 


wretched appearance of the unfortunate 


Carlowitz. He aſſured him that he would 
not quit Bruges till he had effected his 
relief; bade him rely with confidence on 


| Elleſmere's friendſhip, and who had per- 
haps more power than he had; and having 
taken a direction where to find Alexina, 
and done what he could to make the con- 


dition of Carlowitz more tolerable for the 
night, he HAT him to 8⁰ in — of 


his daughter. 
Alexina had ne in 12 behalf 8 4 


4 3 
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ſiſterhood of Beguins; who, touched with 
her filial piety and dignified reſignation to 
a deſtiny ſo deplorable, had employed her 
in this convent in ſuch works as ſhe could 
perform; but ſince the town had been full 
of ſick and wounded priſoners, ſhe had 
attended one of theſe charitable nuns in 
admmiſtering to the wretched victims of 
war: and when this pious taſk was over, 
in which ſhe had but too near a view of 
every ſpecies of human miſery, the evening 
eloſed with a viſit at the re of 
f father s priſon. 

It was there that BY fortitude ſome- 
times forſook her for a moment, when ſhe 
ſaw his pallid countenance and ematiated 
figure—and when in a tremulous-voice he 
aſſured her he was well, and ſuffered nothing 
when he could look on her; ſhe could 
with difficulty ſtifle the groans of anguiſh 
that were ready to burſt from her heart ; 
& Is this,” would: ſhe have ſaid, is this 
the reward of years of unblemiſhed virtue 

and integrity? Is this dungeon, where, to 
draw breath is to inhale diſeaſe to be the 
Bo laſt 
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laſt ſcene of a life paſſed in acts of -bene- 
ficence, and now ſacrificed' to public vir- 
tue?—whileſo many profligate and worth- 
leſs men are enjoying the favours of for- 
tune, my father periſhes unheard, unpitied, 
and unknown—without any other crimes 
than poverty, and the love of his unhappy; 
country.” —Such were the melanc holy 
reflections that depreſſed the heart of 
Alexina—but ſhe endeavoured to diſguiſe: 
the anguiſh of that heart, and ſpoke of 
hope and comfort ſhe was far from feel · 
ing. She ſometimes. had made intereſt 
with a good prieſt who had promiſed his 
endeavours to releaſe her father; and ſome- 
times had engaged the Beguine, to whom. 
ſhe had attached herſelf, to apply to the 
ſuperior. of her order on his behalf, that his 
ſituation might be made known to the 
magiſtrates.Carlowitz heard her relate 
theſe projects with mingled admiration 
and concern: he did not diſeourage them, 
ſince they. ſeemed to amuſe her ſorrow, 
but he well knew that from ſuch expedi- 
endo _ had nothing to hope.—All. the 

| little, 


(„ rus: NO IING | 


tle earnings 6f Alexi were expended in 
procuring for her father ſuch eomforts as 
| they could purchaſe; which every evening 
_ ſhe carried to him herſeIf—without'this 
alleviation he would probably have pe- 
riſhed long before the period when D'Alon- 
ville fortunately difcovered him. When 
D' Alopville was introduced to this unfor- 
tunate but admirable woman, he found 
her extremely changed in her perſon, but 
her underſtanding ſeemed to have acquired 
ſtrength; from misfortunes which would 
have overwhelmed a lefs elevated ſpirit; 
in contemplating ber tall but ſlender form, 
he thbüght with wonder on the fortitude 
of mind which had ſupported ſo delicate 
a frame, through a long feries of ſich hard- 
ſhips as ſhe had encountered; and While 
his zeal in her ſervice; and that ef her 
father; was redoubled by the eonverſa-" 
tion he had with her; he was delighted! to 
tine that his exertions, fnould they be 
füuqcceſsfulʒ would gratify his friend EHef. 
mere, wh, though hie had never any ex- 
pectation of ſeeing Alexina again, bad 
ol Hl frequently 


* 
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frequently mentioned her to Elleſmere as 


a voman for-whoſe welfare, ſhort as his 


acquaintance had been with her, he ſhould 
ever feel the livelieſt intereſt - and ſome- 
times, when the beauty or merit of women 
to whom he occaſionally was introduced; 
became the ſubjeCt of their converſation; 
Elleſmere had compared their perſons and 
manners with thoſe of the intereſting Po- 
| loneze, to whom he had —_ Nes the 
prefer. 0 Dt 
Alexina had Jeached to ede | 
French in travelling through that country, 
not indeed with the correQneſs of a native; 
but ſo as to be extremely well underſtood; 
and with an accent which, though pecu- 
liar; D'Alonville thought the moſt agree- 
able he had ever heard from a foreigner. 
This acquiſition accelerated extremely the 
releaſe of her father, as by this means 
D Alonville learned many eircumſtances 
of which he muſt otherwiſe have remained 

ignorant, or have learned through a me- 
dium which might have miſrepreſented 
ls He. availed himielf with ſo _ 
__ Zea 


\ 
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zeal and expedition of every advantage 
this, and his having command of preſent 


money afforded him, {for he had obtained 
from England a ſufficient credit for all his 
Preſent purpoſes), that at the expiration of 
_ the fourth day from his fortunate diſcovery 
of Carlowitz, he had the infinite ſatisfac - 

tion of ſeeing him at liberty. Nothing 
then remained but to wait another day at 
Bruges, to procure more decent apparel 
for both father and daughter. The latter 


i indeed had for ſome time adopted the long 


gown of coarſe grey cloth, worn by the 
* Siſters of Mercy,” in which ſhe appeared 
with more true dignity than an infinite 
number of thoſe inſipid moppets of for- 
tune, who exhauſt their tradeſmens' imagi- 
nation and patience in deviſing new orna- 
ments, to give, for one day, to their mean 
and inſignificant figures that conſequence 
which nature has denied. — But as this 
was not a dreſs in which. Alexina could 
appear at Oftend, whither D'Alonville had 
prevailed on her father to accompany him, 
1 n by ſiſter Erneſtina, the good 

Beguine, 
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Beguine, to prevail on her to accept the 
means of procuring other apparel, for ſhe 
had parted with all her own for her father's 
ſupport. Many, many months had paſſed 
ſince D'Alonville had found himſelf fo 
happy as be was when he handed her into 
the boat that was to carry to Oſtend her 
and her father, who followed her with eyes 
overflowing with tears, that all his misfor- 


tunes had never called forth, 
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10 thee the day-fprivg tins the Vase Gia I So 
The purple evening, the refplctident moon, 
The ſtars, that ſprinkled o'er the vault of night | |, 
cem drops defcending i in a ſhower of lch. 5 
Shine not: or un- deſit'd and bated ſhine, 
ow 1 thro' nne + clo like thine, Etro. 
5 ag . Comenks. 
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; when D'Alonville related what had 
paſſed, could only be exceeded by that of 
which he was ſenfibe when Carlowitz- 

and Alexina viſited him. The predilec- 
tion he had been conſcious of, the firſt 
| hour he ſaw Alexina, ſoon became a vio- 
lent paſſion, when he had a daily oppor- 
tunity of converſing with ber; and he no 
longer endeavoured to repreſs it. His 


ſituation was at this period ſo changed, 


that reaſon and prudence no longer op- 
poſed his inclinations ; for he was now 
heir to a fortune, which, though not large 
for a man who was ambitious, would be 
"TAHO enough 
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enough to make . 1 the wo- 
man he loyed, - 5 
Sir, Maynard, _ while his eldeſt fon 

-and grandſon were living, had conſider- 
ed the, dangers. of that profeſſion into 

which his ſecond; ſon had entered, as be- 

ing matters of courſe; to a younger bro- 
ther; now. expreſſed the moſt painful ap- 
prehenſions for his ſafety, and fince ſuch: 
fears had been entertained of his recovery, 
in conſequence of his wounds, had ſhewn 
great anxiety to; have him return to Eng- 
land the moment he could do fo. with: 
ſafety, and to have him quit the army en- 
tirely, Notwithſtanding this enoreaſe of 
Sir Maynard's paternal affection, Elleſ- 
mere knew him tog well 0 imagine he: 
would eaſily cenſgnt to his union with 
Alexina; and he loved and reſpected him 
too much, to, think of marrying,contrery- 

to.his wiſhes; but be flattered himſelf, that; 
time, andthe. garnęſt daſire Sir Maynard; | 
bad. to ſee ſucceſſors 19; his family name 
might at length; obviate; his Objections,“ 
"I if ve chu become. acquainteq, 
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mere fondly believed muſt by all eyes be 
ſeen with as much admiration as by his. 
He now recovered very faſt; Alexina, who 
could not be inſenſible of an attachment 
fo generous and tender, became his nurſe; 
while Carlowitz paſſed much of his time 


in reading to him; and expreſſed, by every 


means in his power, his n to n 
and to D'Alon ville. 

On every other fubjet᷑t Alexina heard El 
Jefinere with pleaſure; but when he ſpoke 


to her of his love, ſhe refuſed to liſten, de- 


claring to him, that fortune had put an in- 


3 ſuperable bar between them, when it had 
1 e eee dee ; and that ſhewas 


too proud to enter into a family, where 


me muſt expect to be conſidered as a 


foreign beggar. To this ſhe adhered with 


a reſolution that at length became alarm- 
"ing to Elleſmere, who fancied that ſome 
prepoſſeſſion fatal to his happineſs muſt 


be the oecafion of her refuſal, even to give 
lim a promiſe of becoming his, if the ac 
ee W be ob- 

tained. 
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tained. But Carlowitz, to whom be ex- 
preſſed theſe fears, aſſured him that Alex- 
ina had never been ſenſible of the leaſt 
degree of partiality. Believe me,“ ſaid 


he, my daughter is of too reſerved a 


diſpoſition to think of any man, however 
great his merit, who ſhould not firſt have 
ſhewn her marked preference; and how 
few are there, who, with honourableviews, 
think of giving ſuch preference to a young 
perſon ſituated as Alexina has long been. 
Her perſon, which happens to pleaſe you, 


has probably nothing ftriking to the com- 


mon obſerver.— An hundred men would 
admire a fine complexion, with ordinary 
features, who would paſs the peculiar cha- 


rater of Alexina's countenance without 


notice: her figure, graceful as 1 allow | 
it be, has never had the ad of orna- 
ment to ſet it off; and how few are judges 


of ſimple grace.—As to her underſtand- 


ing, which has ſo many charms in your 


opinion, I am convinced there is nothing 


that is ſo repulfive to the generality of 
men, as the appearance of unuſual firength 


of . 
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of intelle&t in a woman —Men who have 
talents: are afraid of finding a rival in a 


miſtreſs: and weak men, conſcious of their 


own inferiority, dread leaſt they. ſhould 
make themſelves liable to be governed or 
deſpiſed —Thus the advantages that Alex- 
ina has in your eyes are, I am perſuaded, 


diſadvantages i in the eyes of others; and 


you may rely upon my aſſurances, that had 
my daughter s heart been prepoſſeſſed in 


favour of ates: ſhe wank bann have 


told you ſo .. 42 7 2 
- Theſe, ts on 8 as of — 


| witz ſatisfied. Elleſmere, that it was, not 


owing. to the influence of a rival that 
Alexina anſwered. him in, a way which 


is; fears conſtrued into goldneſs; but in 


fact her reſolution to refuſe his hand coſt 


her many tears when ſhe was alone; though 


> > 


in his pfeſence ſhe appeared to have made 


| this ſacrifice to her pride, and her real at- 


tention i Ml with Aon tran- 


Wine ei tl! Pot tb n Leite 


Her * did nat appear to fre Ellef- 


mere's offers the lame, light ſhe + dider. 
He 
15 | "na; 


—M 
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He had long accuſtomed his mind to dwell 
on the dignity- of virtue, and on thoſe 
axioms, which teach that worth alone is 
true nobility and true honour ; and, con- 
ſcious of the value of his daughter, he did 
not think that any man, whatever might 
be his rank or fortune, could do her ho- 
nour by marrying Her.—As to the mere 
goods of fortune, though he owned that 
the want of them ſubjected a man in the 
preſent ſtate of ſociety to many inconve- 
niencies; he held them to be advantages 
on which a wife man would never value 
himſelf, and for which an honeſt man 
ſhould never. ſacrifice one principle of his 
integrity. — This language, which is fo un- 
uſual among men of the world, (though if 
is ſometimes the cant of the deſigning,) 
was the real ſentiments of Carlowitz ; 
who/amidft all the difficulties and diſtreſſes 
to Which he had been expoſed, ſuffered 
only for his daughter; and never on his 
own ' account repented the part he had 
taken.—S$ucceſslefs as it had hitherto been, 
his zeal in” che cauſe of his country was 
"VOL? Iv. 5 ſtill 
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fill indefatigable, and he now comet 


to try what could be done in London to 
intereſt the humanity and awaken the ſpi- 


rit of freedom in a nation celebrated for 
both; and ſhould he be fortunate enough 
to receive any encouragement, he intended 
to return into Poland, and once more at- 


tempt to rouſe the dormant or timid vir- 


tue of his country. D' Alonville and Car- 
lowitz had on this ſubject ideas ſo differ- 
ent, that it was impoſſible to bring them 
to agree on any one point. They argued, 
however, with that perfect good humour 


that aroſe from their eſteem of each other 


as individuals, and Elleſmere was admir- 
ably fitted for an umpire in their friendly 


15 political diſputes; for, while he adhered 


to that ſyſtem of government as the beſt, 


under which his own country had become 


the moſt flouriſhing in the world, he ſel- 


1 dom thought the bold aſſertions of Carlo- 
witz were carried too far.— Theſe dia- 
logues, which frequently happened, amuſed 


the mind of Elleſmere during his tedious 


W while the ſofter, but not leſs 


ſenſible 
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ſenſible converſation of Alexina, ſoothed 
his heart, and made even hours of pain 
and languor, in ſo diſagreeable a place as 
a ſick room at Oſtend, appear the moſt 
delicious he had ever paſſed. 

To D'Alonville they were leſs delight- 
ful; for though Elleſmere had dictated two 
letters to Mrs.Denzil, which he had written, 
and to which he had added poſtſcripts, 
ſoliciting permiſſion to correſpond with 
her himſelf, no anſwer had been received; 
and imagining every thing fatal to his love, 
that could poſſibly happen, his impatience 
to reviſit England became almoſt inſup- 
portable, and could have been checked 
only by the gratitude he owed Elleſmere, 
and the ſincere affection he had for him. 

At length the ſurgeons, under whoſe 
care Elleſmere was, declared their opinion, 
ſo long anxiouſly: ſolicited; they thought 
he might go to England without danger 
of a relapſe—if after he landed he avoided 
all fatigue, and moved by very ſhort jour- 5 
nies into Staffordſhire, where he had by 
this time learned that Sir Maynard him- 
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ſelf, in a very precarious ſtate of health; 
expected him with the greateſt ſolicitude: 
It was ſettled, then, between Elleſmere 
and Carlowitz, that they fhould not pro- 
ceed together; for delightful as the com- 
paty'ot Alexina was to him, Elleſmere 
would not expoſe her to the obſervations 
of other officers, who would, he knew, be 
travelling to England at the ſame time; 
nor would he riſque any ſuſpicions that 
might ariſe on the part of his own family. 
Carlowitz and Alexina therefore, accom- 
panied by a German ſervant of Elleſmere's, 
whom he had hired on purpoſe, ſet out 
four days earlier than that he had fixed 
for his departure with D'Alonville.z and 


being furniſhed with proper paſſports, ar- 


' rived in London without any other adven- 
ture than that of being now and then 
abuſed for being natives of France. Honeſt 
John, ſeldom making any diſtinction, and 
concluding, that whoever is-not an En- 
gliſhman, a Scotchman, or an Iriſhman, 
muſt of courſe be a Frenchman, - 

October 1793, now drew towards its 
concluſion, 
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conclufion ; and two days before that, on. 


which Elleſmere and D'Alonville were to 
leave Oſtend, intelligence was received 
there of the execution of the Queen of 
France—intelligence that gave to every 
heart the moſt poignant ſenſations of re- 
gret and indignation—concern for the 
long-ſufferings of this unhappy woman, ſo 
lately the admiration: of the- world. The 
deſire of avenging a deed ſo infamous, and 
ſhame that it ſhould have been perpetrated 
by Frenchmen, had together ſuch an effect 
on D'Alonville, that it now became Elleſ- 
mere's turn to conſole; and it was many 
hours before he could prevail on his friend 
to ſpeak. of it with compoſure, while he 
himſelf could not but acknowledge that 
ſuch amatt of injuſtice and cruelty was a 
national diſgrace, which would for ever 
ſtigmatize the country where it had bun 
committed. 

Ihe preparations for melr journey, and 
the attention neceſſary to his friend, whoſe 
wounds made the lighteſt exertion pain- 
ful and dan gerous, ſerved to give to the 


WE . 
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thoughts of D'Alonville, a ſeaſonable re- 
lef,—They embarked with every appear- 
ance of having a quick paſſage, but about 
half channel over the wind became con- 
trary, and they were driven to the eaſt- 
ward of Dover; ſo that it was not till after 
being five and thirty hours at ſea that 
they made good their landing ; Elleſmere 
being ſo fatigued and harraſſed by ſo rough 
a voyage, that he found himſelf extremely 
ill on arriving at Dover, and was com- 


pelled to remain there two days. On the 


third he got as far as Canterbury, and on 


| the fourth to Rocheſter. 


At this place a ſervant of Sir Marnard' 


had married, and was now ſettled in an 
inn, which, though not the moſt capital in 
the town, was of courſe frequented. by the 

friends of his former maſter.—Elleſmere 
and D'Alonville arrived there about three 
o'clock; and as Henſhaw, the hoſt, had 


been apprized of the arrival of a ſon of 
his old maſter, for whom. he had alſo a 
great reſpect on his own account, every 
thing was prepared 1 in the beſt manner for 
his reception. | 

Elleſnere 
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Elleſmere however was ſo much indif- 
poſed, that he went almoſt immediately 
to bed; but as ſoon as he was a little re- 
freſhed by reſt, he ſent for his old ac- 
quaintance Henſhaw, and with his ufuaþ 
good humour entered into converſation 


with him on his trade and his family 1 


white Henſhaw expreſſed in the ufual 
terms of condolence, his concern for the 
death of his honour's elder brother, Squire 
Elleſmere, and lamented the great grief 
it muſt be to Sir Maynard and my good 
La dy. ” 1 g 
* ſee, Sir,” ſaid he, when theſe matters | 
were diſcuſſed, © I fee, your honour have 
brought the ſame French gentleman. 
back, as went along with you to the army. 
Ah! well, he have had better luck than 
you have had, Sir—for he ſeems ſafe and 
ſound—while it is a ſad thing, to be ſure, 
to ſee your honour ſo. wounded and 
mangled as t'were,—but ſome folks know: 
better than brave Engliſhmen, how to 
1 in a whole ſkin.” - 
| Hey day!” cried Elleſmere, © what | 
3 | 4s. 


— 
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zs all this, Richard? why, are you thus 


become an Antigallican, and exclaim 
againſt your good cuſtomers the French, 


| who are, I have heard you ſay, your beſt 
cuſtomers in time of peace? beſides, you 
ſhould not find fault with my friend, for 


not having been wounded— all Sat, you 
know, is the mere chance of war, and 
by no means dependent on bravery ;<T 


-aſſure you my friend was cloſe by me 


when I received theſe wounds, and got a 
conſiderable injury himfelf in carrying me 
off the field.” | 


Ah! well,” replied the landlord, © every 


ball, to be ſure; has its billet, as I have 


heard fay ; but for my part, E think that 


the life of one Engliſhman, eſpecially ſuch 
aà young gentleman as your 'honour; wha 


now, as one may ſay, is the chiefeſt ſtay 
of ſach a great family, is worth all. the 


Mounſeers that ever drew breath for, 


to tell you the truth, Sir, I don't like 
em in no ſtrape nor never did - we've 


got one of them here now,“ added he, 
. his hand under his ſmooth brown 


wig, 
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wig, and turning it round as if to air 
his head; © we've got one on em here, 
that I don't know what to make of; I 
have had a mind once or twice to go to the 
magiſtrates about em, for my mind mit- 
gives me, that if he ſhould turn out a 
Jackybin, I ſhould- get into trouble; my 
wife ſhe takes pity on un, and ſays ſhe's 
ſure he's only a little craz'd by his miſ- 
fortunes, eſpecially within theſe two or 
three days, ſince this laſt bad news from 
France, when, to be ſure; he have ſongs 
like one rift of his wits.” | 

« Poor man!” faid Elleſmere," © he is 
probably ſome unhappy emigrant ; I hope, 
Henſhaw, you have not treated him with 
unkindneſs—who can tell what grief he 
may be ſtruggling againſt; in a firange 
country too, and perhaps without money ?” 
II treated him with unkindneſs, cried 

the man—* lord bleſs your honour! no, 
not upon no account To be ſure, after 
the elderly man had left him, I fays to 


my wife, ſays Þ'—© What, he had a com- 


panion with him then?“ W Elleſ- 
mere. | 


E : Wh Yes 
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Ves, Sir, a grave, elderly, mild ſpoken 
man, that I took to be one of the Romiſh 
clergymen, as we have ſeen ſo many of; 
he went off to London two days ago; 
and told me he was going about buſineſs 
for his friend, and ſhould be back within 


a week, or there away; and though, to 


be ſure, he paid when he went away, and 
left me caſh enough to anſwer t'others ex- 


pences till he comes back, I can't ſay but 
what I ſhould be glad to have my houſe 
clear on un; for ſomehow my mind miſ- 
gives me, that this here man is either a 
mad man, or a ſpy for the Jackybins.” 
© In truth, they are characters not entirely 

_, inconſiſtent, Maſter Henſhaw,” ſaid Elleſ- 
mere, © but I do not apprehend your 


gueſt to be either. If you think this un- 
fortunate foreigner will not 'be offended, 


I will ſend a meſſage and requeſt to ſpeak 


to him; and I dare ſay I ſhall be able to 


| relieve your fears of having harboured a 


mad Jacobin—if you will defire the Che- 


voalier D'Alonville, my friend, to come to 


me, I believe we ſhall ſoon clear up this 
matter,” 


The 


: v * * . _ 
x - 
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The hoſt withdrew, with many acknow- 
ledgments to © his - honour,” and on 
D'Alonvilte's entering his room, related 
what Henſhaw had been telling him; 
« fear, ſaid he, © this is an emigrant, 
who labours under ſome peculiar diſtreſs; 
do, my dear Chevalier, ſee him yourſelf ; 
and enquire if we can we of any uſe to 
him. 3» 
D Alonville readily undertook this hu- 
mane commiſſion, and going immediately - 
down ſtairs, enquired of the landlord © 
where he could ſpeak to the French 
gentleman—the man bade one of the 
wa ters ſee if he was in his room, who 
returning in a moment, ſaid, rudely, he 
ben't there—T reckon he's out upon one 
of his rambles,”—<* and where,” ſaid 
D'Alonville, “ is he uſually to be found. 
when he is out on | theſe rambles? 
te Ah!” replied the man, ©& ſometimes in 
one place, and ſometimes in another, 
but chiefeſt, I think, by the river ſide about 
a-mile off —as he've been taken for a ſpy 
there two or three times.” — D' Alonville 

| E6 - procured: 


= 
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-procured a direction, and ſet out to ges 
if he could diſcover the unhappy man, 

who, probably from derangement of his 
intellects in conſequence of misfortune, 
was become the ſubject of illiberal ſuſ- 
picion, and vulgar curioſity. : 

It was a ſullen gloomy autumnal even- 
ing: and as D'Alonville walked the way 
he had been directed, he took out his 
pocket-book, and faw from the memoran- 
dums he had made in it, that it was the 
anniverſary of that evening, on which he 


had been compelled; with his expiring 


father, to take ſhelter inthe then hoſpitable 

- caſtle. of Roſenheim. The cruel remem- 
brance of that ſcene returned once more 

to his mind, and he ſighed deeply 
perhaps, ſaid he, © the poor wanderer 
whom I now ſeek, may be: as deſolate 
and wretched as I was then.” —His mind 
thus recalled to the object of his ſearch ; 
he looked round, but ſa nobody.—Clofe 
to the river a row of pollard willows 
crowded along. the ſhelving bank, which 


"formed a — ; on the other ſide of 
| which 
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which was an ofier ground-=its. marſhy 
ſurface concealed by withered flags, with 
here and there an old witlow, which ſup- 
ported the earth that was raifed above it; 
the evening wind ſighed round their al- 
moſt leafleſs branches, and the ſmall re- 
mains of their grey and faded foliage, fell 
before ſlowly in the breeze; the furface 
of the water was black and troubled ; 
and D'Alonville, as he ſurveyed the dreary 
ſcene, thought it but too fit a place 
for a miſerable being, ſuch as his: country- 
man had been deſcribed, to indulge the 
darkeſt deſpair—perhaps even projects 
of ſuicide, to which too many of the vic- 
tims of the revolution had been already 
driven. This idea urged him to continue 
his ſearch, though he began to fear it 
might be fruitleſs ;—he advanced ſlowly, 
and at length, a few paces before him, 

thought he ſaw a man ſtretched. on the 
ground, under a pollard-tree, which ſerved 
as a ſupport to him. D'Alonville ap- 
proached him—and gazed upon him a 
moment in ftilence ;—he was convinced 
k by 
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by the great-coat in which he was wrap- 
| ped, that this was the perſon he fought, 
but he could not diſtinguiſh his face, 
which was concealed by his hat and his 
arm. D'Alonville going cloſe-up to him, 
ſpoke to him in French, —“ Sir, ſaid he, 
e fear you are not well by your being 
here at ſuch a time — can ] aſſiſt you to 
your lodgings? or can I be otherwiſe of 
uſe to you?“ 
The ſtranger raiſed himſelf upon his 


5 elbow, and fixed his eyes ſternly on 


D' Alnonville, who inſtantly uttered: an 
_ exclamation of ſurpriſe and ſatisfaction. 
< It is De Touranges !” cried he, eagerly— 
te my dear friend, how fortunate is this 
ee [7 
De Touranges Kill mat. on him, as 
if he did not perfectly recolle& him; 
after a moment, however, he held out his 
hand, and ſaid, flowly and languidly 


e The Chevalier D'Alonville, is it not?“ 


Have you any doubts, De Touranges, 
of my identity?“ cried D'Alonville,—- 

ec and how does D'Alonville deſerve to be 
o | received 
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received thus coldly by: his friend, of 
whom he has been fo long in ſearch.” _ 
De Touranges had now riſen from the 
ground, and lent againſt the tree, ſtill 
king on D'Alonville with an air of 
Tncredulity.—To D'Alonville's laſt qual 
tion however, he replied in a ſlow and 
ſolemn tone, I do not receive you coldly, 
my friend—but in very truth it is ſo long 
ſince I have ſeen any being I wiſhed to 
ſee; it is ſo long fince I have beheld the 
face of a friend, that I queſtioned the 
information of my ſenſes, when they told 
me it was you.” He pauſed a moment, 
and then leaning on D'Alonville's arm, 
the memory of all he had ſuffered, and 
all he had feared, ruſhed upon his mind 
at once, and ſeemed again to overwhelm 
him—-deep groans burſt from his heart. 
« Oh! my friend,” ſaid he, © to what a 
condition are we reduced | in what a ſtate 
of wretchedneſs, of hopleſs diſgrace is 
France, our ruined country,—this laſt in- 
famous murderer my brain burns when 
I . of it: I curſe the hour of my 


birth 
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- | 
birth—I call upon the powers of ven- 
geance, to ſweep the nation guilty of ſuch 
an atrocity from the earth.“ There was 


ſo much wildneſs in the manner of ſaying 


all this, and ſtill more in the look aß 


. Sfture with which it was accompanied; 


that it but too well juſtified the opinion 
that had been formed of his ſtate of 
mind. 

D' Alonville thought it bens to rok 


this agonizing burſt. of paſſion paſs off, 


before he attempted to ſoothe or to con- 
ſole him ;—he ſuppoſed that De Tou- 
ranges knew not that his wife, his mo- 


ther, and his child were in ſafety in Eng- 
Hand, and that individual. miſery added 
_ redoubled poignancy to his keen ſenſe 


of national calamity. He led him flowly 


back the way he had pafſed,—confidering 


how he might the moſt ſafely diſcloſe 
what he en of Madame de Tou- 
ranges. | 

. * Where is the Abbe St. Remi? 21 en- 


quired D'Alonville,—* he has _ F am 


ſure, left you ?” 


gc N 0.” 
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No, anſwered De Touranges, he 
is gone to London, and gone on my ac 
count; but on a reſearch how hopleſs ! 
A vague notion that we gathered in Brit- 
tany, that my wife and mother had taken 
ſhelter in England, induced me, as a la 
effort of defpair, to yield to St. Remi's 
entreaties, and to come to this country in 
fearch. of them, - but no !'they are not: 
here - they are loſt for ever; the delicate 
frame of my poor Gabrielle has ſunk un- 
der trials ſo. ſevere—ſhe and my infant 
periſhed together, and my mother - my 
dear, my tender mother! ſhe perhaps 
lives, but in ſome ſituation, that to a wo- 
man of her high ſpirit, muſt be worſe _ 

a thouſand deaths.” 
 D'Alonville, who tho this a dings 
able opportunity to begin revealing ſome 
of the intelligence, which would be ſo 
welcome to the wounded mind of De 
Touranges, yet was not to be too abruptly 
told, now ſaid, «but you are too haſty 
in concluding that all this evil has befallen 
A at the good Abbe may bring 
: you 
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you more ſati Sfaftory intelli ms 6 * 
haps.“ | 
Tell me not of this and per- 
haps,” cried the Marquis, impatiently ;— 
you know that it is but trifling with my 
miſeries. No, no! all is loſt for me 


my wife, my child, my mother, my 


friends, my country, my fortune! I am 
a deſolate and wretched being my ex- 
iſtence is painful to myſelf, and burthen- 
ſome to others have nothing left to do, 
but to die —and I feel it to be meanneſs 
and cowardice that I have lived ſo long.” 

But what,” ſaid D'Alonville, © if 
| theſe. connections ſo deſervedly dear to 
+ you ſtill exiſt ? It would be ſurely throw- 
ing away the bleſſings you may ſtill en- 
joy, and which I am perſuaded are ſtill 
reſerved for you, were you to yield to this 
wild and ee _—_— of impatient 
\paſſion.” 

He was going on, Ds De Touranges 
ſtopped him; and holding his arm, looked 
ſteadily in his face, repeating in a hollow 
tone—* theſe connections may ſtill exiſt ; 
Ber theſe 
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theſe bleſſings you may ſtill enjoy, and 
which I am perſuaded are reſerved for 
vou! Hab! D'Alonville, did you not ſay 
all this? A but have a care, my friend do 


not, by way of healing the wounds of 
my heart, cauſe them to mortify I am 


ſenſible,” continued he, putting his hand 
to his forehead, © that my reaſon has 
often been on the point of leaving me 
what do you mean by holding qut to me 
theſe hopes? never (peak; I beſeech . 
in this way—it kills me.“ 
But if I know any thing favourable,” 

ſaid D'Alonville, © would you have me 


conceal it from you? or am I to ſuppoſe _ 


my friend ſo weakened by ſuffering, that 
he can neither bear evil nor good?—hear 


with calmneſs, what I believe; that your 
Gabrielle, with her. infant, a lovely and 
promiſing boy, are both ſafe in the neigl- 


bourhood of London, under the protec- 
tion of your mother; and that, though it 
be true, that in common with every emi- 
grant from France they have ſuffered ſome 
inconveniencies, yet, that their greateſt 


affliction 


| 
{ 
| 
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affliction has been in not- A e what 
was your fate. 

As during this diſcourſe they had en- 
tered the town, and were now at the door 
of their inn, De Touranges ſuffered. his 
friend to lead him into a room, where he 
fat down unable to ſpeak; in a few mo- 
ments, however, he was ſo far recovered, 
as to liſten, with ſome degree of compo- 
fure, to the abridged narrative D'Alonville 

gave him of all that had befallen himſelf 
ſince they parted; and then, ſeeing De 
Touranges tolerably tranquil, though he 
could not yet converſe, D'Alonville left 
him to inform Blleſmere, that in the per- 
ſon of the unhappy ſtranger for whom his 
| humanity had been awakened, they had 
diſcovered, and probably reſcued from the 
fatal effects of his deſpair, their old ac- 

quaintance De Touranges.—Elleſmere ex- 


_ | preſſed the ſincereſt” pleaſure at this ac- - 


count. He would not, however, ſee. De 
Touranges that night, but commiſſioned - 
D'Alonville to ſettle with him that they. 
thould all proceed towards London to- 
e Toner 
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gether the next morning. To this De Tou- 
ranges moſt readily aſſented. The gloom 
that had darkened his mind now gave 
place to vehement impatience. He aſked 

a thouſand queſtions of D'Alonville, and 
made him, again and again, relate the 
minuteſt circumſtance relative to his 
wife, his child, and his mother; now be- 
ſought him to ſay if he was ſure they were 
ſtill .at the ſame place as when Mrs. 
Denzil mentioned them ; and now calcu- 
lated how many hours it would be beforg 
it was probable he ſhould ſee them. 
D'Alonville, beſides his own ſolicitude to 
ſee Angelina, was uneaſy leaſt the impa- 
tience of De Touranges ſhould ſtill occa- 
fion ſome painful fcenes ; he wiſhed to 
have St. Remi with them before this in- 
terview took place; but De Touranges 
would not liſten to any idea of delay even 
on account of his excellent friend, but 
obſerved, when D' Alonville faid that it 
was poſſible they might nuſs him, that 
they ſhould certainly meet him on the 
road; or if not, that he could not fail find- 
in 


OF 
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ing him at a coffee-houſe in London, 
where he lodged. —Thither, therefore, 
D' Alonville propoſed that they ſhould go 
immediately on their arrival in London; 
for which place the whole party ſet out 
before noon the next day; Elleſmere in 
better health and ſpirits than he had 
known ſince he received his wound; he 
vas ſure of meeting in London, 0 
man who was moſt dear to him, and 
though he propoſed paying his duty to 


his father at Eddiſbury, as ſoon as he was 


able to bear the fatigue of another journey, 

he had no fears of loſing ſight of the ob- 
ject of his paſſion, while De Touranges 
was tormented with a thouſand fearful 
apprehenſions of diſappointment, and 
D Alonville, far from being able to ap- 
peaſe them, could not quiet thoſe fears 


with which he was himſelf agitated, leaſt, 


in the long interval ſince Elleſmere had 
heard of the Denzil family, ſomething 
ſhould have happened fatal to his hopes. 


CHAP. 
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Je ſens, que de mes jours, uſfs dans Vamertume 
Le „ AER OE et ſe conſume, 
| | Vorraine, 


As ſoon as F party N London, 
Elleſmere went to lodgings that had 
been taken for him, where he had ap- 
pointed to meet him, a man of great ſkill, 
under whoſe care Sir Maynard had in- 
ſiſted upon his putting himſelf, as ſoon as 
he arrived in England. —D'Alonvilte 
 leaying De Touranges at the Coffee-houſe, 
(where they were fortunate enough to 
meet the Abbé de St. Remi, ) accom- 
panied Elleſmere to theſe lodgings, where, 
to the ſurprize rather than the ſatisfaction 
of the wounded ſoldier, he found his 
father. The recollection of the ſon he 
had loſt, and the fight of Elleſniere, pale 
and emaciated, perhaps too, ſome un- 
welcome reproaches from his own heart, 
the little affection he had formerly 
ſhewn him, combined to affect the ſpirits 
5 of 
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of Sir Maynard, who appeared to. D'Al. 
onville to be in a very bad ſtate of 
health; as the latter knew he could be of 
no farther uſe to his friend, and ſuſpected 


that he was not very wekzome to Sir May- 


nard, he withdrew as ſoon as Elleſmere 
would permit him to take his leave, and 
returned to the place where he had Jeft 
De Touranges and St. Remi, taking with 
him the direction contained i in Mrs. Den- 


zil's laſt letters, to the village where ſhe 


and her family lodged, and near them the 
ladies De Touranges; information that 
he had before abſolutely refuſed to give to 
the Marquis, whoſe impatience was! ſo 
great, that D'Alonville doubted how far 


1 he could depend on his not breaking 
| his word and going alone to their lodging 95, 


had he known where. they were. 
W hile D'*Alonville had been abfent, 


the; arguments of St..Remi, and the con- 


viction of his perfect attachment, had in 
ſome meaſure ſubdued the frantic impa- 


tience of De Touranges, who ſtill with 


great difficulty was induced to agree to 
D'Alon- 
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D'Alonville's going firſt to Wandſworth, 


the village where his family and that of 


Mrs. Denzil were to be found, in order to 
apprize them of his being ſo neur; his 


mother, and his wife, who, eſpecially the 


latter, had given up their long cheriſhed 
hopes of ever ſeeing him again; but as 
De Touranges could not be prevailed 
upon to ſtay till D'Alonville returned from 
a place ſo diſtant from London, it was 
jettled that he and the Abbe ſhould wait 
in a hackney coach at ſome diſtance, 
while D'Alonville went to Mrs. Denzil's, 


and concerted with her the management 


of an interview, which, if it happened too 
ſuddenly, might have, on ſpirits' ſo tender 


as thoſe of dene . the mot Rug _— 


quences: ' | 

It was late in 9 ICEM nete ecbey 
ſat out; and the man who drove them ob- 
ſerving them to be foreigners, did not 
hurry the wretched pair of horſes that 
drew them. D'Alonville directed the 


coach to ſtop at an houſe of public enter- 


tainment, where he entreated his two 
o friends 
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friknds to await his return, and then, with: 
à palpitating heart, ſought the row of 
houſes which Mrs. Denzil-had deſcribed ; 
he found it withoutimuch difficuity - and 
ven he rang at the bell of the gate marked 
number 3, his agitation was ſo great, that 
he could hardly breathe - nobody ſcemed 
tb hear —he rang a ſecend tire, and- a 
maid ſervant-appeared/ 

D' Adonville- enquired * Mrs. Denzil, 
and was anſwered that ſhe lodged there. 
e. Is.ſhe at home?“ aſked he; the woman 
heſitated; ſhe did not know ſhe believed 
not. Will you be ſo good as to aſk ?” 
ſaid D'Alonville ; © LI dont know, Sir,” 
anſwered the woman — Mrs. Denzil, if 


te is at home, is ill; L am ſure ſhe 


cannot ſee you ;” © I am perſuaged ſhe 
world,” replied: he, © if the; knew who it 
WAS. Are none of the young ladies at 
bome? Could not I. be faxoured with 
ſpeak ing to thmm 2 yh 

Jo tell you the truth; con; gad the 
maid, I dent believe they gan be ſeen; 
| ne Ds he TI and a 
i tile 
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little one, here, and all the family be in 
great trouble.” © Oh! my God!“ ex- 
claimed D' Alonviſle, & they are in trou - 
ble !—tell me, pray tell me what is the 
matter? „ As to that,“ ſaid the wo- 
man, ſneeringly, „the matter is common 


enough; but howſever, as you ſay you are 


a friend, and perhaps you may, as I fee 
French folks about them for ever, you 
may ſend in your name; or if you't come 
into Miſtreſs's parlour, for ſhe's gone out, 
II juſt ſtep and tell ane um that you 
wants to ſpeak to um.” D'Alonville 
now comprehended that this woman was 
not Mrs. DenziPs ſervant, but belonged to 
the people of the houſe, he followed her 
through a long ſip of a court into a par- 
lour, where ſhe left him, firſt carefully look - 
ing round that there was nothing he could 
take, and he remained in a ſtate of miſera- 


£ * 


ble ſuſpenſe, liſtening to the noiſes in the 


houſe; people ſeemed to go up and come 


down ſtairs— then all was filent; and he 


thought he heard ſome perſon come into 
che 1 who weptviolently: The 
: F2 | T7 parlour 
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parlour where he fat was nearly dark; 
there was a light in the next, and he ob- 
ſerved that the door was not ſhut cloſe ; 
the ſobs and ſighs of the diſtreſſed woman 
who was in it -redoubled, | though ſhe 
ſeemed endeavouring to ſtifle them; the 
compaſhon, as well as the anxiety of 
D' Alonville, was excited; perhaps it might 
be one of that family to which he was ſo 
tenderly attached; it might be even An- 


gelina herſelf—he puſhed the door gently 


open the mourner reſted her head on her 
hands on a little work table, and was ſo 
abſorbed in grief, that ſhe did not hear 
D'Alonville as he approached her; but 
the door in falling back made a flight 
- noiſe, and lifting up her eyes to a glaſs that 
was between the windows, ſhe ſaw the 
figure of a man behind her, and uttering 
a faint ſhriek, ſhe ſtarted up and was fly- 
ing out of the room, when D'Alonville 
took her hands, and trembling as much as 
- ſhedid, implored her not to be frightened. 
Have you, indeed; forgotten me, then, 
my adorable Angelina? Has D'Alonville 
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no longer the happineſs of being reckoned 
among your friends?” Angelina fat down; 
the could nefther ſpeak nor ſhed a tear, 


but ſeemed in ſuch a ſtate of ſurprize and 


joy, as, added to her former diſtreſs, de- 
prived her for a moment of reaſon and 


recollection.— Tertißed to death, D' Alon- 


ville now implored her to ſpeak to him; 
now ran to the door for aſſiſtance, and 
then attempted to ring the bell; but 
while he was thus franticly trying to re- 
| Heve her, ſhe laid her head again on her 
arm, and fetching a deep ſigh, burſt into 
tears 5 they ſeemed to have ſaved her 

| heart from breaking. She held out her 
hand, and, as he wildly threw himſelf on 

his knees, kiſſing and prefling it to his 
boſom, ſhe faintly ſaid, Is it you, D'A- 
onville ?—ah ! my dear friend, 1 never 
thought to have ſeen you again.“ For 
God's fake,” ſaid be, „tell me what has 
happened in your family, and why I ſee 
you in this diſtreſs?” Oh, D”"Alonville ! 
my mother ! my dear mother, who loves 
you ſo tenderly !” == What of her?” cried 


| F 3 D' Alon- 
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D' Alonville, © cette tendre maman!” 
She is dreadfully ill, my friend, an- 
ſwered Angelina, “ ſo ill, that I believe we 
ſhall ſoon loſe her.” God forbid, my 
Angelina,“ ſaid he, © your fears, your 
anxious affections carry your imagination 

too far - what is her illneſs? For Heaven's 
ſake, what advice has ſhe had?“ „ Her 
ilneſs,“ interrupted Angelina, in a moum- 
ful voice, her ilneſs is, I greatly fear, 
incurable, for it is a broken heart; and 

for advice, continued the, her words ut- 
tered tremulouſlſy as ſhe drew a deep ſigh, 
for advice - do you not know our cir- 
cumſtances ? Ahl my poor mamma '!—ſhe 
has concealed the diforder that prayed 
vpo2 her, becauſe the would not, in pay- 

ing a phyſician, take from ber children 

time to time, procured us; at length it 
became oo powerful for her to reſiſt it 
longer. . She was indebted to her book- 
 Jeller, who, as ſhe was rendered unable to 
fulfil what ſhe had undertaken, would 
"upp her with money no longer; I en- 
treated 
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treated of her to let me go to a medical 


man, who I knew the had an high opinion 


of, and with whom our family had for- 
merly lived in great intimacy; be, 1 
thought, would give her his advice as a 
friend; but ſhe would not hear of it; 


„ No, my Angelina, ſaid ſhe, I do 


not love obligations, and beſides, my 
love, I believe that in the preſent inſtance 
no medical affrſtande can do me any 


good.— H 1 grow better, 1 will ' g far- 
ther into the country; change of air 1 


know will be of ſervice to me; but 1 fer 
this cannot be done yet; for if our re- 
ſources fail, where ſhall I find money to 


pay our lodgings, or to remove us? I muſt 


endeavour to apply to my work again. 
Let-me fee: you eaſy, my Angelina; pet- 


haps I may be better in a day or two, and 


able to fit down again to my deſk ; in the 
meantime, do not let me find youdepreſleg, 


my Jove.” She forced a melancholy ſmile, 


and added, © perhaps I ſhall think of ſome 


expedient to night, to fence a little longer 


againſt the ſpectre Poverty, which has 
now ſo long menaced us, that I begin to be 
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familiar with her, ſo | that her frightful 
figure does not deprive me of my preſence 
of mind.” My mother,” continued Ange- 
lina, © grew worſe, and the apothecary 
who attended her, repeated what he had 
before told me, that unleſs her mind could 
be made eaſy, ſhe would not live two 
months; for, that although ſhe was yet 
but in middle age, her conſtitution, na- 
turally very good, was quite broken down 
with fatigue of mind, by leading ſo ſeden- 
tary a life as ſhe had lately done to write 
for our ſubſiſtence, and by the conſtant 

_ _ -anxiety ſhe had fo long undergone... Not- 
withſtanding all this, (of which ſhe was 
perfectiy ſenſible. herſelf), my mother, 
. Feeing no other reſource for us than what 
me was able to find in conſtant applica- 
uon, continued to exert herſelf with more 
than uſual fortitude and perſeverence, 
and would have finiſhed within a few 
_ days of the time ſhe had engaged to de- 
liver it, the book ſhe was about: while 
the endeavoured, amidſt her bodily ſuffer- 
ings and unceaſing fatigue of mind, to ap- 
505 | | . pear 
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pear chearful, and to conceal from us. 
the real ſituation of her health as well 
as her circumſtances, becauſe ſhe could 
not bear to ſee us diſtreſſed at a time of 
life when we ought to be gay and happy ; 
ſhe made, too, every effort to hide the 
truth from Madame de Touranges, and 
Gabrielle, leaſt they ſhould. refuſe to ſhare 
our dinner as they now frequently did. 
Such was the power of theſe generous 
motives over the heart of my mother, that 


they appeared to counteract the effects of 


her illneſs, and ſlie had nearly completed 
her taſk, when the bookſeller who had 
advanced her money upon it, impatient 
at the delay that had occurred, came 
down hither, a week ſince, and, with the 
rudeſt threats demanded the completion: 


of her engagement, declaring that he 


would proſecute her if it was not fulfilled 
by a day which he named. —The menaces 
of ſuch a man were: what my mother had 
been fo. little "accuſtomed to, and the 
miſery of being in his power appeared fo 
inſupportable, that her fortitudeſunk un- 
f Fs der 
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der it at once. ——He left her, repeating 
His threats as he departed ; but before he 
quitted the houſe, he took an opportunity 
of telling the people who belonged to it, 
that they would do well mot to truſt their 
lodgers, for to his certain nee they 
would not be paid. | 
Ihe precaution thus given, wok from 
a man who was ſuppoſed to know, had an 
immediate effect on the behaviour of the 
people. The woman, whoſe. manners 
axe coarſe and brutal, came the next day 
abruptly. into my mother's room, and de- 
manded what was due for our lodgings, 
which amounted to about ſixteen guineas; 
my mother, who had not as much in the 
world that ſhe could then command, 
aſſured her creditor that ſhe would ſatisfy 
ber in a very few days; but the woman 
appearing to be very diſcontent, I en- 
treated my mother to let me go to Mr. 
RNamſay and Mr. Shrimſhine, the two per- 
ſons who kept our property in their hands 
under pretence of being our truſtees, in 
| hopes ob. prevailing, upon them to afford 


Us, 
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us, at leaſt as much afliſtance. as ſhould 


prevent our being turned into the ſtreet ; 


my mother reluctantly conſented, and 
with my little brother and ſiſter, whoſe 
helpleſs ages might, I thought, have ſome 
effect on the callous hearts of theſe men, 
I ſet forth on this expedition, in which 


1 expended in coach hire more than half 


the money we had in the houſe ; I will 
tell you, when I am better able than I now 
am, what paſſed when I at length pro- 
cured admiſſion to theſe worthy guardians 


of. orphans. I obtained nothing from 


them; and on my return I- found, that 
dur ring my abſence the woman of the 
houſe had brought in a lawyer's clerk, 
and a ſheriff's officer, and had taken an in- 


ventory of my, mother's books, the muſical 


inſtruments that belonged to my ſiſter, and 


what little plate and linen we had; and had 
given my mother notice, that the ruffian to 
whom thus inventory was given would 
remain in the houſe in order to take care 
that nane of the effects were removed, 


tl de nnen due te Mrs. Capern, the 
N landlady, 
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Jandlady, was paid. -Oh !*Chevalier, re- 
'prefent te yourſelf what muſt be the 
effect of ſuch a circumſtance on my mo- 
ther's ſpirits—ſhe has changed for the 
worſe every hour ſince it happened; I 
know we ſhall loſe her,” added Angelina, 
in an agony of ſorrow; © we ſhall loſe 
her; I perceive that ſhe thinks ſo herſelf; 
and it was ſome converſation ſhe has been 
holding with Madame de Touranges, 
while I ſtood unſeen by her bed ſide, that 
| obliged me to come 'down ſtairs to weep 
at liberty, and conceal wan, * the e 
of my ſoul.” | 
During this our narrative, D'Al- 
oxnville was ſo divided between his love 
for the beautiful ſufferer, his apprehen- 
N for her mother, and indignation 
againſt her oppreſſors, that he no longer 
remembered that the world contained any 
bother beings, and that De Touranges was 
waiting for his return in anxiety, as pain- 
fully acute, as what he himſelf had ſuf- 
fered; nor could he advert to the ſituation 
of his friend, till he had given Angelina 
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an haſty detail of what had befallen him 
ſince he tore himſelf from her, and related 
briefly thoſe extraordinary circumſtances 
which had been the cauſe of his returning 
to England, more fortunate in regard to 
pecuniary circumſtances, than when he 
left it. Think, Angelina,” ſaid he, 
think what muſt be my tranſports, when 
I reflect that theſe events give me an 
opportunity of ſhewing my gratitude as 
well as my afeQionLOtatitade to your 
dear mother, who, when I was a ſtranger 


and a wanderer, received me into her 


houſe, and granted me her confidence ; 


and affection for you, my Angelina, whoſe 


lovely image, amidſt the ſtrange ſcenes I 
have pafſed through, was at once my 
torment and my delight; for if for a nio- 
ment I indulged my imagination with 
dvelling on your perfections, and thought 
you honoured me with your affection; if 
my fond faney wandered awhile in the 
delightful regions of hope, I was awakened 
from the delicious viſions by the imme- 
diate preſſures of the evils around me; 

and 
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and when I reflected how very improba- 
ble it was that I ſhould ever return to 
England, and, if 1 did, how little preten- 

ſions I could have to claim the happineſs 
| once dared to aſpire to; how many.more 
fortunate; men, Who were of your .own 
country, and could offer you the affluence 
you have a right to, would probably ſur- 
round you; my heart ſunk in defpond- 

_ ence, and I blamed myſelf for having, 
perhaps, injured your peace, by awaken- 
ing in your boſom ſolicitude for ſo unfor- 
tunate a being.“ 

Angelina, While 19 thus ſnake, copld 
only weep. . She. was unable to expreſs 
what her heart would have. dictated 
but it became time to think of informing 
Mrs. Denzil of D*Alonyille's arrival— 
an event ſo unexpected, and which ſhe 
knew would. give her mother. ſo much 
been. S718 ant aorgaro{ tr 

| D'Alonyille;now, thought of his friends 

Gabriele, however, was mat in the houle 3. 

ſhe had been thexe the greater part of the 


4 with Malene de Touranges, ſupport- 
ing 
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ing the failing ſpirits of Angelina, byt 
ſhe had now been gene ſome time to 
attend on her little boy 

Angelina ſtill trembled; and the traces 
of tears were upon her cheeks; but as 
there was no other perſons who could 
be truſted with the commiſſion it was now 
neceſſary to execute, ſhe endeavoured to 
collect all her preſence of mind. It was 
indeed only of agreeable tidings ſhe was 
to ſpeak; and Mrs. Denzil, long aceul- 
tomed to ſorrow, received the intelligenge 
of D'Alonville's being in the houſe with 
a degree of delight long unfelt, and which 
acted like balm to her wounded heart. 


Madame de Touranges flew down to: | 


him. He briefly related all he knew; for 
on her ſtrong mind he did not fear the 
effects of too ſudden joy. Mhile they 


Were yet in the firſt earneſtneſs of diſ- 


courſe ſo intereſting to both, a loud, xing 
was heard at the gate. It was De Tou- 
ranges, attended by St. Remi, who could 
no longer reſtrain his impatience, or ꝓre- 
veut his veg out in ſearch of Mrs. 

Denzil's 
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'Denzil's lodgings, which he bad with 
great difficulty founc. | 
This unexpected en between a mo- 
ther and a ſon, who, ſince their laſt part- 
ing had ſeen ſuch viciſſitudes of fortune; 
who had ſo often deplored that they 
ſhould meet no more, could not be other- 
wiſe than very affecting. Angelina left 


them together, and at her mother's re- 


queſt accompanied D' Alonville to the 
room where illneſs had now for ſome days 
confined her. A ray of ſatisfaction ani- 
mated thoſe eyes from which their native 
ſpirit had long been flown. D' Alonville 
threw himſelf on his knees by her bed fide 
* My dear young friend,” ſaid ſhe, giv- 
ing him her hand, © I was afraid that, 


frightened away for ever, any thing like 


pleaſure would return to me no more; 

but for once deſtiny ſeems to relax of its 
ſeverity— Lou ſee me quite an invalid, 
Chevalier - and changed in eircumſtanees 
as well as health. There, added the, 
Pointing to Angelina, has been my ſup- 
"IS; without her I know not how I 
2 ſhould 
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ſhould have endured the complicated 
miſery to which I have been expoſed.” 
Mrs. Denzil ſtopped as if exhauſted ; 
and D'Alonville took that opportunity to 
give her, in the moſt animated terms, 
aſſurances of his paſſionate attachment to 
her daughter; and the undiminiſhed gra- 
titude with which he recolletted the 


former kindneſs and partiality ſhe had 


ſhewn him. He briefly related what had 


| happened in regard to his brother; and. 


reſerved a more minute detail of the cir- 

cumſtances of his perilous journey through 
France, till they were all more calm. 
While he was thus reſtored to what 
might have been called happineſs, had it 
not been of too tumultuous a nature; 
while he enjoyed the exquiſite delight of 
ſeeing in the ſoft, yet ſpeaking counte- 
nance of Angelina, that the joy his re- 

turn gave to her mother, rendered him 


more dear to her than ever; and while 


he ventured to propoſe that union of their 
future deſtinies on which his exiſtence 
depended, De Touranges was reſtored 
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to the mother, wife, and child, whom he 
had ſo much regretted as loſt. D'Alon- 
ville and St. Remi returned to London at 
a late hour, and the former loſt not a mo- 
ment in endeavouring, with the aſſiſtance 
of a lawyer, of whom Elleſmere had ſome 
knowledge, to remove the cauſe of Mrs. 
Denzil's preſent uneaſineſs ;—but with 
anguiſh of mind, Angelina bade him re- 
mark that her mother every day became 
more languid;—a tranſient and tem- 
pPorory relief was given her; ſhe no longer 

aw herſelf ſurrounded by the terrific ſa- 

tellites of the law; and the hoped that her 

Angelina would find a protection, in a 

man of whoſe heart ſhe bad the higheſt 
oepinion, and whoſe manners were par- 
- ticularly pleaſing to her, — but the morti- 
_fications ſhe had ſuffered; the difficul- 
ties with which ſhe had ſo Jong con- 
tended, had ſhaken her frame ſeverely ; 

and the anxiety that ſtill remained for a 
family unprovided for, (two of whom were 

yet very young), together with the chi- 

i 1 of the man in whoſe power their 
whole 
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whole property was placed, kept her 
mind in ſuch continual perturbation, that 
there appeared very little hope of her 
being reſtored to health; - yet the exerted 
all her fortitude to reſiſt the effects of that 
pain, which aroſe alike from recollection 
of the paſt, and dread of the future, and 
that wearineſs and diſguſt, which inevit- 
ably overwhelm the ſpirits of one who, 
through a long ocounfe of time, has ex- 
perienced unmerited adverſity. Ten years 
had paſſed fince Mrs. Denzil, with a mind 
too keenly ſuſceptible, had undergone 
its ſevereſt perſecution already acutely 
ſenſible of all its inconveniencies, ſhe ſaw 
it rapidly approaching her children in 
deſpite of all her endeavours to fave them, 
while they were yet in infancy and early. 
youth; ſhe could do more to remedy the 
injuſtice of fortune, than now, when at 
thoſe ages when young perſons ſhoujd 
be introduced to the world in which 
they are to make their future way, they 
looked up to her for light, and ſhe ſaw 
oy heavier 'clbutls' gathering -around 

them 
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them and darkening every future pro- 
moo of their lives. 
In proportion as ſhe proceeded i in this 
rugged path, the way became more dif- 
ficult many of her friends who had 
_ occaſionally relieved her from the thorns 
and flints with which her path was 
ſtrewn, became tired by the length and 
drearineſs of the journey, and fell off one 
by one,—ſome yet perſevered, and ſcat- 
tered a tranſient flower in her path, but 
even among theſe, ſhe fancied that weari- 
neſs and relutance were too viſible ; yet 
while her ſupport became more doubt- 
ful, her difficulties /encreaſed. _ 
Ihe perſons who had undertaken to 
| protect her children as their truſtees, had 
bdeen ſo far from executing their charge, 
that they had plunged them in tenfold 
difficulties. If they did not participate, 
they connived at the unbluſhing plunder 
yearly committed on the property of theſe 
children, and were deaf alike to pity 
and to juſtice. If Mrs. Denzil remained 
C TO they *** they might 
| con- 
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continue in the ſame career of injuſtice 
and neglect if ſhe intreated, they an- 
ſwered her with cold contempt--if ſne 
remonſtrated, with anger and reſent- 
ment. | * 
One of them propoſed v various means 
of ſettling the affairs; the other counter- 
ated theſe deſigns. One infiſted on 
throwing them into chancery; the other 
proteſted againſt it. One recommended 
arbitration; the other could not agree as 
to the arbitrators; and the only thing in 
which they concurred, ſeemed to be in 
the deſign of depriving her family of their 
ſubſiſtence from year to year, and em- 
bittering her life by the preſſure of actual 
indigence, and the more alarming appre- 
henſions of that which was to come. 
Thus haraſſed by pecuniary difficulties, 
driven about the world without any cer-, 
tain home, ſhe experienced, from day to 
day, the' truth of the adage, © That the 
ruin of the poor, is their poverty ;” for ſhe 
was thus made liable to much greater ex- 
pences, than would have e in a 
ie 
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ſettled eſtabliſhment ; perplexed by credi- 
tors, and ſickening from the ſad convic- 
tion that her power of ſupporting her 
family by her literary exertions muſt every 
year decline, while her friends became 
more and more weary of herlong continued 
forrows ; the health and fortitude of Mrs. 
Denzll, "ſuch together—To one born to 
affluence, and long accuſtomed to its con- 
veniencies, it is hard to contend at once 
with ſickneſs and indigence ; yet the 
bittereſt ingredients of the cup ſhe- was 
thus compelled to drink, were the cruel 
reflections that were ever preſent to her 
mind on the future fate of her children, 
when her own n. mould be at an 
end. 

_« If, while T live, faid ſhe, © chip are 
thus expoſed to injuſtice, - what will be- 
come of them, when theſe - feeble: hands 
can no longer find for them their daily 
ſupport ; when they ſhall be left to the 
fcorn and neglect of the world, con- 
founded among thoſe outcaſts of fortune, 
who are compelled to appeal to its rehic- 
tant and caſual bounty !” 


This idea perpetually preſent, em- 
poiſoned every moment of Mrs. Denzil's 
exiſtence. Medicine, - could ſhe have 
afforded to have called in its aid, has no 
power to heal the wounds of a broken 
heart; and a very ſhort time would pro- 


bably have terminated her painful exiſt- 


ence, if the arrival of D'Alonville had 
not arreſted a white the heavy hand of 
diſeaſe.— The fears of Angelina, how- 
ever, ſtill remained in all their force. She 
fancied- that her mother became worſe 
from day to day, and neither the prefence, 


or the confoling attentions of her lover 


could appeaſe her apprehenſions. She had 


probably learned from obſervation to agree 
in opinion with Gray, who obſerves, ©that 


a man can never have but one mother a8 
long as bs lives.” 
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CHAP. v. 


24 Wants of * own — — their care.“ How * 


„ Peel their own wants and ſyccour others too.” | 
1 | 3 . 


VERY place where the oppreſſed 
heart has received an additional load 

of FP becomes hateful to the unhappy 
ſufferer: and change of ſituation ſeems for 
a while to afford relief. Mrs. Denzil was 
now eager to quit her lodgings at Wandſ- 


worth, and to go farther into the country; 


but the ſeaſon of the year, as it was mid 
winter, was unfavourable to her removal; 
and while ſhe poſitively refuſed any aſſiſt- 
ance from D'Alonville, the felt how im- 
poſſible it was to remove ſuch a family, 
unleſs ſhe could procure juſtice from thoſe 
of whom ſhe had a right to demand it.— 
Nor could ſhe reſolve to abandon her un- 
fortunate French friends; for though the 
arrival of De Touranges had relieved his 
mother and his wife from the moſt ſevere 
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and inſupportable of their ſorrows, Mrs. 
Denzit underſtood that he had exhauſted 
all his pecuniary reſources, and that their 
ſituation was rendered more diſtreſſing, 
rather than relieved by his arrival ; for it 
was probable, that even indigence itſelf 
would fail of ſubduing the high and im- 
perious ſpirit of the Marquis, who, ac- 
cuſtomed from his earlieſt infancy to every 
luxury and indulgence that illuſtrious birth 
and high affluence gave him a right to en- 
joy, had not yet learned, nor ſeemed ever 
likely to learn, the hard leſſon of humbling 
his ſpirit tohis fortune; nor could he think; 
without feeling all the torments of morti- 
fed pride, that his mother and wife were 
reduced in a foreign country to avail them- 
ſelves of talents acquired as matters of 
amuſement or pleaſure, to procure a ſub- 
ſiſtence for themſelves and for his child, 
the ſole remaining branch of a family ſo 
noble, and heir to a fortune which was - 
equal to that of 'the proudeſt Britiſh peer, 
whoſe bounty or caprice _ CONN 
to their exiſtence. 


VOoLgv. G Theſe 
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Theſe reflections empoiſoned the hap- 
pineſs De Touranges ought to have en- 
Joyed from being reſtored ſo unexpettedly 
to his family; and the prejudice he had 
from his earlieſt days imbibed againſt the 


. Engliſh nation, had rather acquired force 


| by the cruel nent he was under of be⸗ 
ing obliged to it. 
But Mrs. Denzil, herſelf. a veteran in 
_ calamity, and who had gone through, and 
not without many ſevere ſtruggles, the 
hard taſk of learning to ſubmit to adver- 
ſity, and all its train of humiliation, was 
only impreſſed with a deeper ſenſe of com- 
| Paſſion for the unfortunate family of De 
 Touranges, and grew more ſolicitous to 
ſerve and aſſiſt them, though her power to 
do ſo became every day leſs. _ 
The generous attention ſhewn. them by 
D'Alonville, greatly raifed him in her 
.eſteem—from #is hands De Touranges did 
not ſcruple to receive aſſiſtance, while the 
Abbe de St. Remi, divided between his 
admiration of D'Alonville's generoſity, and 


His fears that i might incommode him- 
fell, 
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ſelf, would accept of nothing, but went 
to reſide in the moſt economical manner, 
with two other Catholic prieſts, who in- 
habited a very ſmall lodging in the neigh- 


bourhood of Hampſted. | 
 D'Alonville, young as he was, and un- 


accuſtomed to the affairs of the world, was 
neither thoughtleſs or improvident.— As 
the object on which the whole happineſs 
of his life depended, was his union with 
Angelina Denzil, he determined to obſerve 
as to himſelf the ſtricteſt economy, that 
he might neither loſe fight of that object, 
or deny himſelf the gratification of aſſiſting 


hisunfortunate countrymen, who, in eſcap- - 


ing from death, had not reſerved the means 
of life.—Soon after his arrival in London, 


Elleſmere had accompanied Sir Maynard 


to Eddiſbury, very much againſt his own, 
inclination, who not only regretted this 


ſeparation from D'Alonville, but could ill 


ſubmit to relinquiſh the company of Alex 


ina and Carlowitz; his paſſion for the for- 


mer had daily augmented fince his return 


to En n and though he had the diſſatiſ- 


G "Fs faction 


| 


| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
{ 

| 
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faction of finding that the views of his 
father were entirely oppoſite to his wiſhes, 
his reſolution to unite his fate with that of 
Alexina, acquired ſtrength every day. He 


could not, however, refuſe to go to Eddiſ- 


bury, where his mother and his eldeſt ſiſter 
received him with as much affection as 
they were capable of feeling, and where 
Sir Maynard ſeemed by demonſtrations of 


- Preſent affection to endeavour to obliter- 


ate the remembrance of the little regard 

he had formerly ſhewn him. 4 | 
But however diſappointed in his views 

of aggrandizing his family Sir Maynard 


had been, the ſame project till occupied 
his mind—they were indeed become in 


ſome meaſure more neceffary than ever, if 


the ſplendour of his family was to ſuffer no 


diminution ; for the jointures of Lady Elleſ- 


mere and Lady Sophia, together with the 
_ five daughters of the latter, who were to 


be peosded- for out df the family eſtate, 
could not fail to render a rich alliance ne- 
ceſſary in the eyes of even a prudent fa- 
ther, and'Sir Maynard was more than pru- 


dent, he was ambitious: | | 
Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe therefore on this topic was 
what he took every opportunity of enter- 
ing upon with Mr. Elleſmere, who heard 
him with reſpe&t, but without any marks 
of acquieſcene.—Elleſmere indeed could 
not bear to put an end too abruptly to 
the viſions with which his father ſeemed to 
amuſe the languor of diſappointmen:, 
and the depreſſion of pain and fickneſs, 
which had of late ſo frequently attacked 
him, that it ſeemed very probable a few 
months forbearance might ſave Elleſmere 
from the painful neceſſity of counteracting 
the wiſhes of his father, by giving him a 
daughter in law to whom he would have 
ſuch objeQions, as her being a native of 
another country and entirely Geflibute of 
fortune. 

But whatever prudence and duty might 
dictate, was ſtrongly oppoſed by inclina- 
tion, and by the fear of lofing Alexina, 
who was not of a diſpoſition to await the 
reluctant and haughty acquieſcer:e of her 
lover's family. This apprehenſion, added 
to the teizing ſolicitude of Sir Maynard, 

'G 4 | the 
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the weariſome inſipidity of Lady Elleſ- 
mere, and the extreme diſlike he had to 
the oſtentatious parade at Darnly Park, 
where his family were frequently making 
viſits, were altogether ſo uneaſy to Elleſ- 
mere, that far from regaining health at Ed- 
diſbury, he became languid and emaciated, 
and Sir Maynard, without at all gueſting 
at the cauſe, ſaw with extreme inquietude 
* his health daily decline. 

He had been near three weeks at Ed- 
diſbury, thus doing penance, when he re- 
ceived from D'Alonville, a letter, of which 

| this is the tranſlation: | 

« Accuſtomed as I am to confide to you 
every thought of my heart, and to rely on 
your advice as my beſt guide, I ſhall make 
no apology, my dear Elleſmere, for now 
troubling you with a long letter. I need 

not give you a detail either of my preſent 

\, circumſtances, or my paſt ſentiments; 
you are perfectly acquainted with both; 
but I rely much on your W as to my 
future conduct. 

The ſum of money which 1 poſſeſs in 

conſequence 
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conſequence of the death of my unfortu- 
nate brother, is ſomething more, you know, 
than, four thouſand five hundred pounds 
ſterling, after deducting from it the ſum I 
have had occaſion for ſince my arrival in 
England. This, in the advantageous man- 
ner in which you have placed it, will pro · 
duce for me annually about two hundred 
and twenty pounds a year; a ſum which 
would be adequate to all my wants and 
wiſhes, did I conſider only myſelf; but as 
life is not worth having if I-cannot paſs it 
with Angelina, I with {6 to encreaſe this 
little income as to be enabled to afford her 
at leaſt the decencies of liſe. 

The property that belongs to her family 
is, as far as I can underſtand, ſo entangled, 
ſo embarraſſed, that I believe little is to 
be expetted from it ; and if we wait till 
the perſons who have poſſeſſion of it give 
it up, or till it is taken out of their hands 
by the tedious proceſs of Engliſh law, we 
may waſte the beſt of our days in vain and 
fruitleſs expectation.— This is a ſacrifice 

that I am neither diſpoſed to make * 


64 or 
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or to aſk of Angelina.—Youth is too ra- 
pidly paſſed to ſuffer any of its years to be 
loſt in waiting till lawyers. grow honeſt, 
It is better to attempt myſelf to remedy 
the narrowneſs of our fortune. However, I 
merely communicate to you, my dear El 
leſmere, my thoughts on this ſubject, with- 
out meaning to adopt any W till it has 
had your approbation. 
.: Yeſterday I hired an horſe to FR down 
to Wandſworth; and in paſling along near 
| the gate at Hyde Park, a lady in a coach 
ſuddenly. ſtopped it, and called to me by 


my name. — Iapproached, and immediately 


recollected Miſs Milſington, who did me 
the honor to expreſs her pleaſure at meet- 
ing me, and ſaid many obliging things — 
which I know not how I have deſerved.— 
She enquired (with more zeal, I think, than 


delicacy, as there were two ladies with her) 


into my preſent ſituation—and as I could 
not then enter into.any account of it, ſhe 
ſeems to believe I am returned to England 
in circumſtances as deſtitute and unfortu- 
nate as the 8 N of my countrymen. 
| I con- 
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I conſequently owe her great obligations, 
for being ſo unlike the generality of the 
world, as to appear defirous of cultivating” 


my acquaintance. She infiſted upon my 
viſiting her, and gave me a card—l have 


therefore been to the houſe of a Lord 


Aberdore, with whom ſhe is at preſent a 
viſitor and J am juſt returned from pay- 
ing my reſpetts to her. —I did not think it 
neceſſary to relate to her the little hiſtory 
of my adventures fince I left England; 
and ſhe remains in the belief, that I am 


under the neceſſity of ſeeking ſome means 


of ſubſiſtence.— I ſhall of Lorne undeceive 
her ; but the obliging intereſt ſhe takes in 
my deſtiny, has already produced the letter 
[ encloſe,” in which I equally admire the 
ſpontaneous Kindneſs of the lady, and the 
correctneſs with which ſhe writes a foreign. 
language. 


[ cannot tell you, my dear friend, that I 7 


ſhould commence with pleaſure the career 
Miſs Milſington propoſes for me, but I. 


think I could execute the taſk it aſſigns to 3 


me with integrity. —Urged by the motives 
| & * I have 
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J have mentioned to you, I can conquer 
my pride and obey the voice of Prudence, 
which ſfays— 


% Oblien une qloire i importune 
« Ce triſte abaiſſement, convient a ta fortune. 8 


I wait only for ypur opinion to give my: an- 
ſwer.— Let me add, though it is a ſubject 
touch upon with 0 that my unfortu- 
nate friend, De Touranges and his family, 
excite my compaſſion, and I cannot deter- 
mine to abandon them, if I can alleviate 
calamities they ſhare in common with us 
all; for he is diſqualified by habit, by tem- 
per, and by prejudice, from making any of 
thoſe exertions, that may ſoften, to thoſe 
who belong to him, the miſeries of poverty 
and exile ; and towards whom can they 
lock for this alleviation, but towards thoſe - 
of their own country, who have been by 
accident more fortunate? — Y our nation has 
already done more than any other could, 
or would have done, to ſuccour the unfor- 
tunate exiles who have taken ſhelter among 
them.—Such as can provide for themſelves, 
ſhould ſurely not heſitate in doing ſo; and 

| thoſe 
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thoſe who have it in their power, ſhould 
aſſiſt others who have been entirely de- 
prived of the means of exiſtence. It ſeems 
to ine that we owe this to o ourſelves, as 
well as to you. 

I have ſeen Alexina for a moment this 
morning—Carlowitz ſeems impatient to 
return. to Poland, though he is diſſuaded 
from it by fuch of his friends here, as have 


more prudence than patriotiſm. —Alexina,. 


to whom I took occaſion to mention you, 
ſpoke of you as ſhe always does, with 
affection and eſteem; but I thought I ob- 


ſerved to day more tenderneſs than uſual in. 


her voice and manner, while we talked of 
our beloved friend at Eddiſbury. Oh! El- 
leſmere, how I envy you the power of unit · 


ing your deſtiny with that of the woman 
you love; of raiſing her in this country to- 


the rank from which ſhe has fallen in her 
own; while J, degraded: myſelf, muſt de- 
ſcend yet a ſtep lower to enable me to pro- 


vide in humble life for an object at whoſe 


feet the riches of empires ſhould be laviſhed. 
Write to me, dear Elleſmere, by an early 


poſh, 
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poſt, and think with Jour uſual kindneſs 
of your devoted friend, 


LE CHEVALIER DALONVILLE, P 


The letter 8 bh Miſs Milfing- 
ton was to the following purport— 
The intereſt, Sir, that every one who 
knows you 1 muſt take in your welfare, muſt 
be my excuſe for intruding on you with 
offers of ſervice. Allow me to ſay, that 
ſhould I be fortunate enough to be of any 
ſervice to one for whom I have ſo high an 
eſteem, I ſhall conſider it as a circumſtance 
_ ſingularly fortunate for me. 
The cruel events that have defolated 
| France, and driven her moſt illuſtrious fa- 
milies to exile, muſt ſenſibly affect every 
| perſon bien nes—1 have moſt, exquiſitely 
participated the general concern, but alas! 
I can do little more than bear my part in 
a univerſal ſentiment. I really wiſh, Sir, 
to continue this exordium longer, merely 
becauſe I feel how difficult it is to arrive 
with delicacy and propriety at the Paint 
I have in view. _ 
Suffer me to make a flight ſketch of the 
” family 


Sn ® * 
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family I am now _ the better to ec 
my meaning: 

The earl of PER. whoſe preſent 
lady is a relation of my late father's, Gene- 
ral Milſington, has by a firſt wife three ſons 
and two daughters. Theſe young people 
are from fixteen to feven years of age. 
My relation, the preſent Lady Aberdore, 
is a very young woman, and beautiful as 
the fabled Houri-—of courſe fond of admi- 
ration, and the gaieties of a court, where 
from her rank and lovelineſs ſhe is much 
noticed. With the beſt diſpoſitions in the 
world, it is not in er power to attend- to 
the education of her huſband's children. 
The young ladies are growing up; the 
eldeſt is near twelve years old; the boys 
are two of them older; they have all been 
educated hitherto at the town or country 
houſes where Lord A. has happened to re- 
ſide, under the care of tutors, governeſſes, 
and maſters; but ſome objections have 
lately ariſen to their reſiding in London, 
where they are unavoidably introduced 
into ſome degree of diſſipation inimical 
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do their ſtudies; and Lord A. has deter- 

- mined that they ſhall reſide altogether. at 
one of his diſtant ſeats— the young men 
under the care of a gentleman from Ox- 
ford, newly recommended to him in place 
of their late tutor, (to whom his lordſhip 
has given a conſiderable living) ; the la- 
dies, Tryphena and Louiſa, attended by 
their French and Engliſh governeſſes: but 
as this plan of neceſſity excludes them 
from the advantages of having maſters in 
many branches of education, which the 
metropolis alone poſſeſſes, Lord Aberdore 
has been prevailed upon to think of en- 
gaging ſome foreigner of merit and talents, 
who may be qualified to ſupply this defi- 
_ ciency, and inſtru& Lord Aunevalle, and 
his brothers, in the French and Italian lan- 
guages; in fencing, drawing, and tactics; 
who has ſome knowledge of muſic, and 
has an elegant taſte for poetry and the fine 
arts.—L have named you, Sir, as a gentle- 
man, in whom this aſſemblage of accom- 
pliſhments is united with infinite ſuavity of 
manners, andan excellent diſpoſition. Lord 

| N Aberdore 
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Aberdore does me the honour to attend 
to my opinion I have aſſured him that 
your birth is illuſtrious, and your Engliſh 
connections highly reſpectable, and his 
lordſhip feems perfectly convinced of the 
propriety of my recommendation. It 
only remains for me to aſk, Sir, whether 
you ſhall judge ſuch a ſituation eligible - 
during your enforced ſtay in England; L 
need hardly add that the conditions with 
which it will be attended, though they 
cannot be equal to your merit, are ſuch as 
will be accompanied with no deſcent 
from the real. dignity which you have a 
right to maintain. In expettation of 
your early anſwer, and of your pardon, if 
I have taken too great a liberty, I have 
the honour to be, Sir, 

| Your obedient 


And very humble Servant, 
JAMIMA MILSINGTON.” 


In the due courſe of the poſt from 
Eddiſbury Hall, D'Alonville received from 
Elleſmere the following anſwer : _ 
| 1 7 © 
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Vou are an enviable and fortunate 
fellow, D' Alonville: - What! to have the 


moſt accompliſhed woman in England — 
the fair, the amiable Jamima Milſington 


Intereſt herſelf in your deſtiny, and place 


you in the family of her relation, more 
beautiful than fabled Houri! to ſuperin- 
tend the education of two young graces, 
« who are growing up, and who, I appre- 
hend, approach too nearly in appearance 
and charms to this rival of Mahomet's 
nymphs to be ſuffered to remain longer 
near their Belle Mere, amid © the diſſipa- 
tions of London.” —Really the prudent 
Jamima has choſen an admirable Mentor. 
for this hopeful family ; but trifling apart, 
for, alas! I trifle not from gaiete de 
cœur; I entirely acquieſce in all the ob- 
ſervations you make in your letter; they 
are worthy of your heart and underſtand- 
ing; yet, believe me, D*Alonville, was I 
independent, had I an houſe and a for- 
tune, my friend ſhould not ſeek in any 
other family, that home which it would 
be my pride and delight to offer him. 

Ss 
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In regard to your accepting the ſituation 


muſt yourſelf judge how far it may be ſuch 
as agrees with your habits and inclina- 
tion; if you marry Angelina immediately, 
and I am epicurean enough to adviſe you 
to do fo, can you determine to quit her? 
If you can, I am quite diſpoſed to believe, 
my dear Chevalier, that your tenderneſs 
for her, your natural retenue, that ſobriety - 
of character which has often made me 
ſay you reſemble us cold phlegmatic En- 
gliſhmen, will together be a ſufficient de- 
fence againſt the dangers of ſuch a ſitua- 
tion as Miſs Milſington has recommended 
to you.—To a leſs attached or leſs ſedate 
man of one and twenty, I own I ſhould 
think it ſomewhat hazardous ; or rather 
I ſhould accuſe of extreme imprudence, 
the father who ſhould introduce into his 
family, the Chevalier D'Alonville ; had 
the Chevalier D'Alonville leſs diſcretion, 
or leſs love for another object, Abelard 
and St. Preux, would be names that would 
continually recur to me. | FS Os 


La 


propoſed to you by Miſs Milſington, you 
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Lua Belle Mere, too! I have not time to 


give you a ſketch of her character; but her 
perſon, though the Houri's is not in 


fo much danger of being but ſecond bef, 
as the energetic Jamima ſeems to appre- 
bend, her perſon is certainly beautiful, 


according to the common acceptation of 
the word; and, to what nature has done 
for her, ſhe fails not to add every embel- 


liſhment of art. In a more eaſy temper of 


mind Þ could give you a little hiſtory of 
this family, that would ſerve, perhaps, as 
a cart du pais, but I will poſtpone doing 


fo till I ſee you, for my heart is too heavy 


to allow-me to do the drawing juſtice ; it 
does not grow lighter when I reflect on 
the lengthening penance I am condemned 
to here, where I know you will not 
come ; but I find I cannot quit Eddiſbury, 
unleſs I could prevail upon myſelf to be- 
come indifferent to the uneaſineſs I ſhould 
inflit on Sir Maynard, who cannot hear 


the remoteſt hint of my leaving him, even 


for a few days, and ſeems now ſo ſolicitous 
for my health, that I am even diſtreſſed 
e 
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by his kindneſs; this I could bear, weari- 
ſome as it is, if I was not compelled to 
liſten to plans in which I never can en- 
gage, and often puniſhed by the long 
viſits to Darnly, in which I am expected 
to accompany the family. Poor Theodora 
puts me in mind of Leonora in the Pad- 
lock: Fine feathers make fine birds; but I am 
ſure they don't make happy ones.” I frequently 
ſee her amidſt all the ſplendours that ſur- 
round her, endeavouring to bereally as hap- 
py as people tell her ſne is; but though ſhe 
is not a young woman who has been ac- 
cuſtomed to think much, or to make com- : 
panions who can ſhew her the difference 

between real and imaginary good, I can 
plainly perceive that her heart refuſes to 
acquieſce in the aſſertion, that ſhe is A 
moſt fortunate woman ;” and I dread leaſt 
her youth and . ſimplicity ſhould expoſe 
her to the too ſucceſsful deſigns of the 
ſort of people who are continually col- 
lected round her, and who ſeem ne- 
ceſſary to aſſure Mr. Darnly that he too is 
happy. This man can never live a mo- 


ment 
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- ment alone; and as there is nothin g attrac- 


tive about him but his money, and the 
. luxuries his houſe affords, you may ima- 
gine what is the deſcription of people who 
are aſſembled there—captains of India- 

men retired ; men who have dealings or 
connections with the company, and are 


ſomething between gentlemen and chap- 


men, attempting, however, to be entirely 
the former without ſucceſs; others who 
have acquired to aſpire to rank, in a 
country where money does every thing, 


but who, being originally of mean extrac- 


tion, and having acquired their fortunes 
by the baſeſt means, add to the groſs 
manners of the vulgar the inſolent pre- 


ſumption of the proſperous, and unite 
the vices of both. 


None of theſe, perhaps, are very dan- 
gerous inmates, though they flatter Theo- 
dora till the believes herſelf a little god- 
deſs; but there are another ſet of people 
often about her, who are, in my opinion, 
more the ſubjects of alarm. — Theſe are 
idle young men of faſhion, who frequent 

| Darnly's 
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Darnly's houſe, becauſe © it is a monfirous 


good lounge, and becauſe he gives deviliſh good 


dinners.” There are ſeldom Jeſs than two 
or three of theſe honeſt gentlemen, who 
condeſcend to paſs, with their horſes and 
ſervants, a fortnight or a week together 
at Darnly, and in Hanover: ſquare they 
are, I underſtand, more conſtant viſitors. 
As theſe rank among the pretty men of 


the day, of whom every body talks, and _ 


whoſe amours and intrigues are the uſual 
theme of the women, I expect nothing 
leſs than that ſome of them, and parti- 
cularly one who is more aſſiduous than 


the reſt, will think it a monſtrous good 


joke, to ſteal from ve the little Nabob,“ 


the perſon of his wife, who certainly is 
young enough to be. his daughter, and 
who, I think, muſt make compariſons: 
between theſe © adorables,” and her 
« dinging dear,” not much to _ ad- 
vantage of the latte. 1 

Perhaps theſe ſuſpicions, mould they: 
be realized, are not ſuch as ought to add, 


in the world we live in, one thorn to thoſs 


that 
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ö that render uneaſy the N of your 
| friend. 
But do you really think me a man to be 
4 envied, D'Alonville, becauſe I am at 
| liberty to marry the woman I love? Ah! 
my dear Chevalier, your premiſes are | 
falſe, and of courſe your concluſion ; J 
cannot marry the woman I love, unleſs U 
would hazard for the reſt of my life hear- 
ing from my own heart the ſecret re- 
proaches of having accelerated my father's 
death, a reproach that would be heard 
even in the very boſom of happineſs, and 
embitter thoſe hours which ought to be 
ſo delicious; for I adore Alexina; every 
\ ._ other woman I ſee ſerves only as a foil to 
her ; and though I fear—yes, my friend,. 
J greatly fear that her regard for me is 
not ſtrong enough to induce her to ſacri- 
fice to my circumſtances - that proper 
pride which, inimical as it is to my hap- 
pineſs, I do not conſider as the leaſt of 
her perfections, yet I ſhall adore her to 
the laſt hour of my life, and certainly I 
ſhall never marry any other woman.— 
| Speak 
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Speak to her, D'Alonville ; prevail upon 
her for a few months only to lay aſide 


her intentions of returning to Poland — 


tell her, who is herſelf ſo good, ſo affec- 
tionate a daughter, that I will fly to renew 
what ' ſurely ſhe cannot doubt, . vows of 
everlaſting attachment, the moment I can 


leave a father who places the only re- * 


maining happineſs of his life in my remain- 
ing with him; I know he is a little un- 
reaſonable in the ſacrifices he aſks; but 


after all; he is my father; and were I capa- 


ble of forgeting what I owe him, I think 
I ſhould be unworthy of aſpiring to the 
affections of Alexina. 

An hundred minor miſeries, which are 
not worth complaining of, yet are teazing 
enough, contribute to make me long to 
quit Eddiſbury ; beſides my deteſtation of 
Darnly, and his ſet of friends; my mother 


about her, that I am wearied to death 

ſome of theſe good women aſk me an ac. 

count of * my battles“ —“ Lord, Mr. 
Edward, 


— 
1 


collects ſuch an aſſortment of twaddlers 


— 


— 
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Edward, do tell us how it was and ſo you 


got wounded ?— Well, 'tis a mercy 'twas 


no worſe; and then the Miſſes declare 
it muſt be a very terrible ſight to be 


ſure ;” and ſome, I fancy, very ſincerely de- 


| - that ſo many ſmart officers are killed, 
when there is ſuch a ſcarcity of huſbands; 


+ yet there are ſuch pretty ſights at camps 
in ſummer, and recruiting parties, and 
even militia do ſ% enliven their towns in 
the winter, that the dear creatures cannot 
but acknowledge that war time has 
ſomething very animating in it.” Two 
or three gentle nymphs of this neighbour- 
hood, who, while Mr. Edward” was a 
younger brother, liked well enough to 
dance with him at the public meetings, 
becauſe” he belonged to the gente! ſet; 
now make much more decided attempts 
to be noticed by him, for Mr. Edward“ 


is heir to a title—but they may ſpare 


"themſelves their flattering ſolicitudes and 
to do my mother juſtice, ſhe takes every 
| nmr precaution” to ſecure from any 
fatal 
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3 fatal partiality to her ſon, the hearts of 


Miſs Grimes and Miſs Pawſon, two fair 


and ſentimental damſels from a nei igh- 


bouring provincial town, who are very 
much at Eddiſbury, by telling them that 
it is abſolutely neceffary for Edward to 
matfy a woman of large fortune. Miſs 
Grimes reads novels, and is very much 
diſtreſſed at not having yet found in real life 
a hero who anſwers to © her ideas.” Miſs 
Pawſon has « roger mind, and © cannot 
read love ſtories ;” e likes the debates 
of the Houſe, a ſmart political pamphlet, 
or a polemical quarrel , between two 
learned divines, of which ſhe underſtands 


not a word; but being tolerably certain 


of not meeting any body in the circle ſhe 
lives in, who underſtands more, ſhe ven- 


tures to ſpeak upon theſe abſtruſe ſub- | 


jects, if ſhe can procure an hearer, and is 
reckoned © a young woman of very great 
underſtanding.“ 

Such are the people with whom I am 
condemned to waſte hours that ovght to 
be dedicated to love and friendſhip to 


VOL.IV. H Alexina 


— ee - - 
2 
- 
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Alexina and D'Alonville! Ah! my friend, 
when ſhall I be at liberty, without“ any 
breach of duty, to aſſure you perſonally 
of that affection with which I ever ſhall 
be, c | | 


7 


5 Truly yours, 
'_ EDWARD ELLESMERE?” 
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Pomm!' in umil fortuna, od in ſuperbs ; 


Al dolce zre ſereno, al foſco e grave: 4 
 Pommi alla notte; al di lungo, ed al breye; 
Alla matura etate, od all“ acerba : | 
Fate | * o 1 * 929 228. 
0 * 1 . 2 
* 89338 * 828 0% 0 = 
* * » . * „„ 


' Pommi con fama oſcura, e com illuſtre: 
Sarò qual fui : vivrd com' io ſon viſſo 
Continuando 11' mio 7 triluſtre. 

| PronAncn, 
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bation of his intentions, and of other 
circumſtances that ſerved to ſtrengthen 
his reſolution, D'Alonville propoſed to 
Mrs. Denzil a plan, on her conſent to 
which he declared the future happineſs of 
his life depended. —This was, that Ange: 
lina ſhould * immediately be his; ; that 
without naming their marriage to, Lord 
Aberdore, to whom it would probably be 
no additional recommendation that he 
was allied to a family to which he himſelf & 

| Ha, 4. 
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once acknowledged ſome relationſhip, 
he ſhould accept the ſituation offered 


him, and endeavour, by the advantages 


chat might acrue from it, to encreaſe his 
little income ſo as to ſupport his wife, 
. with her mother, her younger 
brothers and ſiſters, ſhould take an houſe 
as near as could be conveniently found to 
that ſeat of Lord Aberdore's, where bis 


his ſon, Lord Aurevalle, and the other 


u of his family were to be entruſted 


to their tutors. This, as it was now under- 


£668, was not the houſe in Staffordſhire, 
but another much larger, and upon the 


moſt capital eſtate poſſeſſed by the Aber- 
| dore family; And from a decayed town 


near it they took their title. lt was 
partly” in Metionethſhire, in a country 
intently rofnantic and beautiful, but at 
Yach a diſtance from London, that the 
prefent Lady Aberdore Aiflked reſiding 
there for any length of time, and was fot 
aflvays prevailed upon to arcompaty Lord 


- Abettore in his anttiaf viſit, which he 


_ pad his Welth * at or Toon 


after 


- 
„ - 


— 
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after Chriſtmas ; and ſhe had now pre- 
vailed on her Lord to give it up to his 
children, alledging that it was the moſt 
capacious and moſt healthy of his ſeats; 
but as in conſequence of this new ar- 
rangement he would have no occaſion for 
ſo large an houſe as that in Staffordſhire, 
ſne hinted, in no very equivocal terms, 
how prudent it would be to let that, and 
to confine their country excurſions to their 
annual viſit to Rock-March, (the name of 
the ſeat in Wales) and to their occaſional 
reſidence at Barton Grove, à villa he had 
purchaſed fince his ſecond marriage, in the 
neighbourhood of Hampton Court .— To 
theſe arrangements alſo Lord Aberdore 
agreed, with that ready ſubmiſſion which 
ſhould mark the conduct of all peaceably- 
diſpoſed huſbands in regard to reaſonable 
Propaſale from pretty and lively wives, 
twenty years. younger than : themſelves. 
Had the ſfamily* of which D'Alonviile 
was to become a temporary member, re- 
mained in Staffordſhire, there might have 
been many objettions to the ſcheme for 
H 3 which 


© 
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which he ſo earneſtly pleaded, that did 
not now ariſe ; the family of Mrs. Den- 
zil were known. there, and ſhe could not 
ſuppoſe that her return to a neighbour: 
| hood where ſhe had before reſided, or the 
; motives for her return -could long remain 
undiſcovered. — This might have deſtroyed 
at once the flattering viſions in which 
 D'Alonville had indulged himſelf, and in- 
volve them all in diſcuſſions which ſhe 
deſired particularly to avoid ; but languiſh- 
ing, as ſhe did, to quit ſcenes in and near 
London, where ſhe had undergone . ſo 
many years of fruitleſs anxiety, and hope- 
leſs miſery, ſhe felt more ſatisfaction than 
by me had long been ſenſible of, in' the idea 
of hiding herſelf in a diſtant province of 
Wales, and trying, amidſt its wild and 
romantic ſcenes, to find again a reliſh for 
thoſe rude 'beauties of unadulterated na- 
ture, which uſed in _ happier days to 
_ Hatter her imagination and foathe her 
heart. SEES | 
Too well convinced, however, that for 
her happineſs was no where to be found, 
5:95.11 N 7 "= ME 
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earth. 
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ſhe would not have indulged herſelf in the 
viſionary purſuit of even ſuch tranſient 
gratification as the more wild and ſub- 
lime landſcapes of another part of Britain 
could offer her, zor would the advantage 
her health might gain by change of air 
and place, or any other conſideration that 


related to herſelf only, have had the 


ſmalleſt influence on her reſolution; but 
in giving her beloved child to D'Alonville, 
ſhe ſaw a proſpect of | happineſs for that 
child, which ſhe thought no affluence or 
rank could give her with a man to whom 
ſhe was leſs attached, Mrs. Denzil had 


learned by ſad experience, that in a mar- 1 


riage made by parents on mercenaty con- 
ſiderations only, ileir ſcheme of felieity 
may often be wholly defeated, and that 


then, only the bitterneſs of diſappointed 


ambition remains; but that in a union 


where love alone determines, every trap - 


ping of fortune may be wanting, and yet, 


that the pureſt felicity may be found that 


in this ſtate of hen can be ſte on 


- 
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"This convinction; D'Alonville's merit, 
which every eee, more evident ; : 
and Angelina's unalterable affection for 


him; the certainty there now was that 


his little property would afford her the 
neceſſaries of life, and the perſuaſion Mrs. 
Denzil was in, that thoſe who with the 
moſt officious vehemence declaimed againſt 
ſuch an alliance, could offer no objection 
which unprejudiced reaſon would liſten 
to, determined her to agree to their imme- 
diate marriage, and to remain in London 


with her daughter for ſome weeks after- 


wards, while D'Alonville ſhould accom- 


around it for ſuch-an habitation as would 


| conveniently receive Mrs. Denzil and her 


family, together with De Touranges, his 
wife, mother, and child; for ſhe heartily 
- concurred with him in his generous reſo- 
| Jution not to abandon theſe unfortunate 
friends. Language cannot do juſtice to 


- the tranſports with which D'Alonville, 


who had been too tremblingly anxious to 


- ſpeak to Mrs. Denzil, received the anſwer 
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ſhe gave to the letter he had written de- 
tailing this ſcheme.—He flew down to 
Wandſworth, where ſhe yet remained 
(thou gh in another lod ging,) and with the 
timid acquieſcence of Angelina, every 
preliminary was that evening ſettled.  _ 

In two days afterwards, Mrs. Denzil 
and her family remoyed to London; the 
preparations, as to cloths, were ſoon 
made, for the ſunpleſt only were neceſſary; 
but there aroſe difficulties as to procuring 
a licence, (for Angelina was a minor, and 
bad a father living in a foreign country:) 
which. almoſt diſtracted D'Alonville, who 
had been informed by Miſs Milſington that | 
he would be expected at Rock-March ina 
very ſhort time; his ſituation there, how- 
ever, he determined. to abandon, if its 
higheſt advantages were for a moment 
placed in oppoſition to his immediate 
marriage with Angelina; but fortunately 
ſome political engagements detained Lord 
Aberdore in Landon much longer than he 
expetted, and prevented his attendin 8 bis 
children into Wales (a compliment he 
H 5 thought 


| 
4 
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thought he could not decently difpenſe 
with), much longer than he was aware of. 


While D' Alonville was intoxicated 
with the delightful hope of being in a few 


days the huſband of the woman he adored, 
and was ready to abſolve his fate for all 
his former misfortunes, ſo far as they had 


affected only himſelf; Miſs Milſington, not 
at all ſuſpecting his real ſituation, was plea- 
ſing herſelf, in ſpite of her pride and her 
reaſon, with the flattering idea of having 
ſecured his gratitude —perhaps mingled 
with a more tender ſentiment ; for who, ſug- 
geſted her vanity, who could be obliged 


| to Jamima Millington, and not feel the 
ſweetneſs of involuntary affection inſen- 
| fibly aſſociating itſelf with the recolleQion 


of her goodneſs? Who could contemplate 
her mind without loving her perſon ? From 
the firſt moment ſhe had ſeen D'Alon- 


| ville, ſhe had been charmed with his per- 


ſon; and a dre adful vacancy having lately 


I happened in her heart, by the defection df 


a titled dan gler whom her exceſſive vanity 


bad made her believe intended to marry 
SN, ber, 


*.. 5 
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her, ſhe had ſome how or other ſuffered 
the image of the handſome young foreigner 
who had been introduced to her at Eddiſ- 
bury, to uſurp this - enviable place, yet 
was hardly conſcious ſhe had done ſo, till 
ſhe found ſhe had talked-as well as thought 
ſo much of D'Alonville, that Lady Abers 


_ dare at laſt told her of it My dear Mil- 


ſington,“ ſaid ſhe, as they were ſitting alone 


in her dreſſing room, © you really bor - one 


about that Frenchman— de you know, 
child, that if you were eighteen, I ſhould 


recommend it to your: * Wan t6 


look carefully after you. 


_ * Gracious! Lady Abetdore;! ee 


the lady, bluſhing, albeit unuſed to the 
bluſhing mood ON What have 1 


” *%- 4 3 4 4 - er wow * * * Ys . 
. ſaid 2” N N 20 # . i4 F 10 2 4 2 $4 


6. Oh; nothing,” replied the other, N 


leſsly;'*'that is very unuſual with women 
who are not extremely young, Who of 


courſe are-ſomewhat of veterans, and may 
talk of male beauty, I ſuppoſe, without'fo 


much impropriety ; but for heaven's fake, 
my dear creature, reſtrain yourſelf a little 
before the lady Viponts! conſider that 


TG |.” 
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lady Tryphena is in her thirteenth year, 
and this Chevalier of your's is to be her 
tutor in French, and ſo forth, and really to 
hear ſo much of his beauty, and his charms, 


and bis gallantry, may make a girl of that 


age fancy him a vans fall in love with 
him.” 

Extremely nettled at this ſpeech, Miſs 
Milſington was preparing a very tart an- 
fwer, when Lord Aberdore ſuddenly en- 
tered the room, to ſpeak to his wife before 
he went to the levee. Do you know, 
my Lord,” ſaid ſhe, laughing, I have 
been preaching prudence to Jamima, and 
bidding her. not praiſe ſo immoderately 
this French tutor you have engaged for 
Rock March, at leaſt before any younger 
perſons, for they may not be aware, you 
know; that it is our couſin's lively way, and 
may fancy, that a man praifed-by ſo good 
A judge muſt be ſomething more than 
mortal Pray tell me, my lord, for I have 
never ſeen him, is he eee 
t WEL 

=o 7k Linked 0 nothing Lady 5 
anſwered 
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anſwered. he, coldly, © but his capacity of 
inſtructing my family in certain branches 
of their education: that I apprehend he 
poſſeſſes from Miſs Millington's report, 
and in my opinion all other Enquiry is im- 
proper and ſuperfluous. 
The noble peer then turned to Miſs 
Miles who had requeſted him to let 
his coach ſet her doven at St. James's, when 
he went thither, and aſking if ſne was 
ready 7 they went away together.—The 
lady, ſwelling with reſentment, which it 
was, however, neceflary ſhe ſhould ſtifle; 
for the conveniencies of Lady Aberdore's 
houſes and carriages were not to be given 
up, though the occaſional advantages they 
afforded her were purchaſed by mean ſub- 


miſſion to the inſulting caprices of hes 


young, beautiful, and fortunate relation. 
The trathwas, Lady Aberdore, though he 
found Miſs Milſington uſeful as a compa- 
nion, ho Would accompany her to pub: 
lic places when no other perſon would go 
with, her, and ſit with her, or read to her 
| | | not 
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not love, and was glad to mortify- ber: 
: this aroſe partly from having been bid, 
when a girl, to look up to her couſin as 
capable of inſtructing her in muſie and 
other acquirements; partly from her envy 
at thoſe acquirements of which ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed no ſhare of herſelf, and partly from 
natural malignity. This laſt inſtance of 
- Invidious remark, though it was not made 
without reaſon, ſunk deep into the mind 
of Miss Milfington, and was not eaſily for- 
gotten. But as ſhe was to be of the party, 
who now towards the end of January 
were to go" down to fettle the new ar- 
ranigements- at *Rock-March; the deter- 
mined to be more-guarded in ſpeaking of 
D'Alonville; to refolve on thinking of 
him leſs; was not fo much ity her power. 
20 The magnifoence that reigned in the 
family ſhe was now. with, Was far from 
beſtowing- happineſs; or even e 
the members of it Lord A erdore was 
one of thoſe ambitious men who, without 
talents, aſpire to the firſt places of power 
uni patronage; and who, ſcrupling not to 
: | acquire 
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acquire, that power by any means, are as 
meanhy humble to their ſuperiorg, as inſo- 
lent and overbearing towards whoever 
they conſider as their inferiors. His cha- 


racter was a common one, and had little 555 


to diſtinguiſh it from numberleſs others in 


public life. In domeſtic life he was now | 
governed by his wife, to whom he was 


ſaid to have ſhewn too much attachment, 
long before there was a probability of his 
having it in his power to raiſe her to the 
rank ſhe now enjoyed. He conſidered his 
children no otherwiſe, than as beings 
who were to perpetuate or aggrandize his 
family; but that the boys might be quali- 
fied to ſhine in political life, and the girls 


accompliſhed enough to aſpire to the moſt 


illuſtrious alliances, he ſpared nothing that 
could contribute to complete their educa- 
tion, and was perſuaded to believe, that 


this could be carried on better in the ar- 


range ment made at Roch - March, than it 
could be in London. Cold and ſtately 
towards his children, they had little plea- 
ſure in Biz ; and the young men 


Were 
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were not ſorry to enjoy that degree of 1- | 
berty at a diſtance, on which his preſence 
always ſeemed a reſtraint—while ladies 
Tryphena and Louifa, who had been 


taught by the old ſervants about them to 


deteſt their mother-in-law, were very glad 
to have a ſort of an eſtabliſhment of their 
own at a diſtance from her; though they 


were old enough to underſtand; the mo- 


tives that made Lady Aberdore defire- 


heir abſence, and failed not to ſay they 


— » 


| 2 err n 


did, to every one they were allowed to. 
{ce; ſome of whom repeated their remarks;. 


 whioh ſerved only to determine her to. 


Haſten their departure though as her lord 


| -intended' to accompany them, ſhe was: 


compelled. to ſacrifice: three weeks or a: 


month of time which ſhe · thought it would 
| hep deen n e e "_ + pay 


Wie ae FTE * * and: 
Afllgchve: were thus-embittered by the paſ- 
ſions of jealouſy and malignity, the hum- 
pee lodging of Mrs. Denzil - afforded a 


he. 
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ſhe had a heart that could delight in the 
felicity of others: yet to a mother, the giv- 
ing away for ever a beloved child, is a 
period of exceſſive anxiety; it was partl- 
cularly ſo to her, who had conſented to 
the marriage of Angelina contrary to the 
general-opinion of thoſe few friends, who 
thought it worth while to give any opinion 
at all on the difpoſal of a young woman 
without fortune. Experience of the futi- 
lity of thoſe plans and projetts that parents 
uſually form for the bappineſs of their 
children without conſulting them; expe 
rience' of the vanity of ' mere riches, 
« which make themſelves wings and fly 
away”—and experience of the mercenary 
bows the knee only to fucceſs, and that 
would worſhip ideotiſm or deformity, if it 
were raiſed on the wheel of fortune; had 
taught her to adopt for the remainder of 
her life, (of which much more than half 
had been paſſed as the miſerable victim 
of the Telfiſh policy of others,) the n, 
of Voltaire, when he ſays, 


= * 
4 
. * = 
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Nous ne eats que deux momens | 
,__Qu'tten ſoitun, pour, le bonheur. 
The longer ſhe was acquainted with 
D*Alonville; the more time ſhe had given 
herſelf: to ſtudy his. temper and diſpoſi- 
tion, the more firmly ſhe believed, that 


the day which made Angelina his, ought 


to be for her a day of joy.— To D'Alon- 


ville it ſeemed as if deſtiny, determined to 
teach him every extreme of miſery and 


folicity, had now raiſed him to happineſs 


beyond the lot of humanity.— He had the 


unexpected ſatisfaction of remaining al- 


moſt a fortnight with his wife, before the 


final ſummons arrived which called him 


from her, to the duties he had undertaken 


3 in the family of Lord Aberdore. 


But he left her with the bee e 


ee that they ſhould ſoon meet again 


to part no more — and he capried with 
him the delightful reflection, that it was 
for her he was engaging in an employ- 
ment which, however contrary to his for- 


mer habits of life, the idea of its contri- 


ay eaſy but pleaſant, 


buting to her comfort would render not 


« There 


i There be ſome ſports ore painful, but their labour 
_ 6 Delight in-ſets them ofi—Some kind of baſeneſs 
. . nobly p H » ÞS 


Angelina ſaw him depart with tender yet 
truſting ſolicitude—her mother with con- 


fidence and pleaſure. —When Angelina 
had bade him adieu, ſhe looked frond the 


dining-room window till he turned into 


the next ſtreet, and then retired to her 
own room to indulge for a few moments 
in thoſe tears which ſhe could no longer 
repreſs, though ſhe was conſcious that it 
was weakneſs to yield to -them.—Soon; 


however, recovering her compoſure, by 
reflecting on the proſpe&t of that humble 
happineſs they hoped to enjoy together, rg 


ſhe was able to meet her mother at dinner 


with a calm and even a chearful counte- ky 


nance. 
D'Alonville in the mean time 1 


himſelf in Portland - place, hardly knowing 


how he got thither.— The carriages were 


- - 
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waiting in which the young men were to 
travel; thoſe that conveyed Lord and 
Lady Aberdore and Miſs Milſington; 
the ladies Vipont, their governeſſes and 


women, were not ordered till a later hour, 


but Lord Aurevalle and his brethers, with. 
their tutors, and domeſtics, were to begin. 
their journey immediately. | 

The reverend Lemuel Paunceford, for 
the firſt time ſaw the chevalier D'Alon- 
Ville, who was choſen to be his coadjutor 
in the important taſk of 'educating future 


legiſlators of the Britiſh empire. The re 


yerend Lemuel Paunceford made him ag 
good a bo as he could make, and. intro- 
duced his pupils thus: —* Monſieur Dal 
lJunvil, this is my Lord Aurevalle; this 
is the- honourable Henry Auguſtus Vipont, 
his lordſhip's next brother, and this the 


' hHonovurable | Frederick Charles Vipont, 


bis lordſhip's younger brother.” D'Allor- 
ville bowed to each of the boys, ard 
Mr. Paunceford pointing to a chair, he 
{pt down. 

mow curioſity of D'Afonvi! be, which had 


at 
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at firſt been excited by the odd figure of 
this young divine, was ſoon ſatisfied, for 
he ſtrutted for a moment about the room 
as if to exhibit himſelf to the beſt advan- 
me He was a punch figure of five feet, 
whoſe tight black cloths, knowing boots, 
and ſplendid leathern breeches, ſerved 
only to make his redundancy of fleſh more 
remarkable. He wore his hair high behind 
his round head, ſo that a collop of fat that 
was thruſt from his ſhort poll by the pref- 
ſure of his neckcloth, ſeemed to ſupport 
the ſpruce row of yellow curls that marked 
him, (though ſomewhat to his diſpleaſure) 


as being in orders. But however he might - 


internally murmur at the harſh decrees of 
cuſtom which deprived his perſon of many 
advantages of which laymen are allowed 
to avail themſelves, his ſpirit was well 
enough calculated for his fituation ; for 


with an infinite deal of pride, he had fuch 125 


a pliant diſpoſition where any thing was 
to he got, that there was no doubt of his 
dying a dignitaty of the church. 1 

Lill * happy epoetia arrived, he was 


"OE; ** 


ve 
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not unwilling to ſhew the way that was 
to lead to it, with every flower he could 
gather, without hazarding his character. 
He loved a good dinner extremely, and 
found Lord Aberdore's table very ſuitable 
to his taſtc; he loved his eaſe, and found 
that it was more in appearance than in 
reality that he ſhould have any thing to do; 
he was very fond of governing, and there- 
fore well content to find that the manage. 
ment of every thing at Rock-March was 
to be left to him; and as he did not diſ- 
like women, be imagined that with the 
two governeſſes, who were young and gen- 
teel women, and the three or four {mart 


7 damſels who waited on them and the 


young ladies, he ſhould have ſomething 
like a little ſeraglio around him, for the 
indulgence of ſentimental affeCtions at 
leaſt. It was not therefore without ſome 
ſenſation, bordering on mortification and 


Fo; diſappointment, that he beheld the very 


handſome. figure of D'Alonville, who, be- 
ſides the e of being ſome what 


above fix feet wigs and of a. light and 
| graceful 


l 
| 
1 
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graceful figure, had a face at once manly 
and expreſſive, fine eyes, and the moſt 
beautiful teeth that · could be ſeen. It was 
to make compariſons between himſelf and 
this unwelcome coadjutor that Mr. Paunce- 
ford now paraded from the great pier 
glaſs to the door, from the door to the 
pier glaſs; and it was with extreme re- 
luctence that he was compelled, after ſeveral 
turns, to acknowledge, that the Frenchman 
was really tolerably well looking conſider- 


ing; for that was all he could bring him- 


ſelf to avow. 
When the chevalier D'Alonville had 
been talked of, Mr. Paunceford had ima- 


gined to himſelf that he reſembled one of 
' thoſe figures as are uſually exhibited in \ 


print ſhops in ridicule of his country, and 
that he ſhould only find him a contraſt to 
his own agreeable perſon : but his eyes 
refuſed to accede to this caricature of his 
imagination, and he was now - heartily 


ſorry that his reſidence with his pupils at 


the villa near Hampton-court, at the time 


Loa Aberdore had engaged with D'Alon- 


ville; 


/ 


8 
— 
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ville prevented his trying to put an end to 


the negociation. — Now it was too late, 


and he could only form vague plans of 
prejudicing his pupils againſt him, and 
finding ſome means of getting him dif- 


miſſed as ſpeedily as poſſible —D'Alon- | 


Ville having ſmiled internally at the pert 
round figute and conſequential manner of 
tlie little Abbe, thought no more about 
him, but paying only as much attention 
to the young Viponts, as the common 
forms of politeneſs required, in ſpeaking 
to each of them in French, of which they 
all underſtood ſomething, and which the 
eldeſt [poke tolerably well, he turned all his 
thoughts to Angelina, and in reflecting 
how ſoon he ſhould be many miles from 
her, he ſunk into a melancholy reverie, 
from Which he was ſuddenly roufed by 
_ Wiſs Mitfington, who bouncing into the 
room, exclaimed “ Oh, my dear boys 
1 thought I ſhould have been too late to 
| have len you before you ſet off—your 
ſervant, fi 2 coldly, to Mr. Paunceford; 

len turning to Þ'Aloavine, who had riſen 


Oll 


* 
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dn her entering the room; ſhe exclaimed, 
„ Oh, Chevalier ! never creature was ſo 
delighted as I am, to find you are not gone 
without my ſeeing you. My deat fir, what 
a horrible journey we ſhall. have - and 
ſuch an ungallant, uncomfortable. plan as 
this, of travelling ſeparate Well, my 

dear friend, but we ſhall meet at laſt; and 
I hope the gods. will give. us good-weas. 
ther, that we may ramble about at Rocks 
March. - Do you know that if you love 
romantic views you will be quite wild - 
for my part I adore them my delight is to 
gaze on woods, and rocks, and mountains, 
and torrents, when am in the coutitry.”— 
D' Alonville, though uſually prompt enougi 
at reply, was at a loſs what to ſay to this 
ſentence, Which, thougk meaning little, 
was ſo. energetically delivered; but he was 
relicved from his embarraſſment by a foot- 
man who. came in to inform Mr. Paunce- 
ford that every. thing was ready. Mr. 
Paunceford then ſneeringly addreſſed Mifs. 
Milſington— Madam, if your. buſineſs 


with. Monſeer i is at'an end, I believe there, 
vol. IV. 15 IS 
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is nothing more to detain; us —My Lord 
Aurevalle, your lordſhip goes with me in 


the firſt chaiſe—Mr. Vipont and Mr. Fre. 
_ Heric Vipont, Monſeer Dallumvil is to 
attend you in the ſecond.” The Reverend 
Lemuel Paunceford then marched. down 
fairs with the young lord, who did not 
 Frem particularly. delighted with the ar- 
_ - rangement ;D'AlonvilloreſpeQfullykifſing 
Miſs Milſington's hand, which ſhe gene- 
rouſly tendered to him, followed the two 
younger boys, and the-chaiſes drove away. 
4 How dull Aurevalle will be,” cried 
- the eldeſt, ſhut * with our little Parſon 
Punch,” . 
„ hope,” were his brother, « Bob 
Jerom will preach to bim alf the Way 
Elke to have Autevalle. teized with that 
e , de, ge e 
D' Alonville, though by no means com- 
8 — the terms Parſon Punch, Bob 
Jerom, and Quiz, yet perfettiy under- 
ſtood that the lads were ridiculing their. 
tutor, for whom he had before gueſſed by 
ep looks they m_ no great reverence; 
1 " F DOM 
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but as he thought it tos ſoonforhini to con- 


mence monitor, he endeavoured to turn the 


diſcourſe on the villages they were paſſing, 


and to direct their obfervations to the ab» 


jets they Paſſed; he found the eldeſt 


greatly killed in horſe fleſſi, giving his 
opinion of © the” cattle” that went by— .. 
knew to what men of faſhion they be- 
longed, and told D/Aloavitle the names 
and ages of Lord Aberdore's horſes at 
each of his reſidences; named the brood 
mares, and had a very tolerable notion of 
a pedigree: theſe were accomplithments 
which D'Alonville did not ſufpe&t his 
pupils of having acquired under the 
learned clerk of Oxenford, Mr. Lemuel 
Paunceford ; but he did not know that he 
was himſelf a ſportſman, the beſt ſhot of 


his college, and celebrated for taking care 


himſelf to have his game well dreſſed; he 
was beſides, though rather overweight, a 
keen ſportſman, and followed hare hounds 
with particular guſte; inclinations which 
had e his checking in his pupils 
l c the 
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the too lively intereſt they ſoemed diſpoſed 
to take in the affairs of the ſtable. --- 
As for ſome reaſon or other Lord Aber- 
dore did not intend to paſs the night at 
the ſame inn, they ſaw nothing of him 
on the road. Paunceford ſeemed fullen 
and out of humour at ſupper; and drily 
ſaying to D'Alonville that the misfortune 
of his own not knowing the French lan- 
guage would make converſation unplea- 
ſant to him, he took a book out of his 
pocket, and D'Alonville was left to con- 
verſe with the er till 1 e e for 
_ on 
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| Oh! for a lodge in ſome vaſt tne erm 
Some touridleſs continuity of. ſhade, 
Where rumours of eee 
ö Of unſucceſsful or ſucceſsful war 


enen r 
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Proven | ths chen bed 
with the utmoſt expedition, it was 


very late on the evening of the ſecond day 


before they reached Rock · Mare; ſituated 
almoſt on the junction of the three coun- 
ties of Merioneth, Cardigan, and Mont- 
gomery, and about twelve miles from that 
part of che Iriſh" Tanner which! is pw arg 
Cardigan Bay. © 

D'Mlonville "i 1 ebſerve * 
night that the houſe was very large, and 


furniſhed with ancient magnificence ; ; but 


benotalarmed, gentle reader, though ſever: 


_ caſtles have” been talked of in a preface, 


thou ſhalt= not? be compelled to enter on 


another: at this late period of. the ſtory; 


ws 13 and 
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and of this great houſe it ſhall only be 
ſaid, that it was like other great houſes, 
calculated rather for ſplendour than com- 
fort, rather to create admiration in the 
ſtranger than to confer happineſs on the 
owner; its autward walls ſhall not be 
roughened by former ſieges, or its entrance 
guarded with portcullis; the wall flower 
and the fern ſhall not nod over the broken 
battlements, nor {hall the caſtern tower; 
or any bemer, * Wann en the 
On the contrary, the mah is 
8 in it are four niches, in which 
are fine antique ſtatues, purchaſed at Rome 
by the anceſtor of the preſent Lord Aber- 
dore, and in the veſtibule beyond it, which, 
as well as the hall, is paved with marble, 
is a very large billiard table; the ſuit of 


| ö rooms into which theſe entrances open 


| ſhall they be deſcribed?ꝰ No They ſhall 
be left to the imagination of readers who 
can hear with pleaſure of velvet beds with 
gilt cornzces 3 on Chia Jars; 3 e 


*. 
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of mixed or other damaſk, with feet ad- 
mirably carved and gilt ; glaſſes of great 
dimenſions, and tapeſtry of the gobelins. 
Or ſhould imagination refuſe to fill up the 
lofty and ſpacious rooms, the little printed 
book fold by the houſekeeper, Mrs. Empſon, 
will give a perfect idea of it all; together 
with the Claudes, Guidos, and Caracchis; 8 
the Raphaels, Titians, and Rembrandts, 
that appeared in the eyes of D' Alonyille, | 
who loved and underſtood. painting, to be 
the moſt deſireable articles 1 in this Hoble 
manſion. een ame da th, 
 . But, courtegus 2 if thow act ſhapes 
à minute deſcription of this Wella palace, 
the country in which it ſtood muſt be a 
little more <qnlidered, fer it was: around 
that oguntfx, that with the dawn of the 
next morning, D'Alonyille threw his eyes 
on the anxious enquiry, Whether beneath 
ſome fheltering wood on on ſoft declivity. 
of à hill, ſpreading. its ſwelling boſom 
to the ſouth, and watered by a guſhing 
ſtream from the rock, ſome little white 
cottage might not peep forth ande | 
for love and * | 
; I 4 No 
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No ſuch little rural building diverſified 
the landſcape ;:before the windows of the 
room aſligned to D'Alonville, ſpread a 
great extent of the park, ſcattered over 
with clumps of different ſorts of firs, oaks, 
and beech, with here and there a vener- 
able ſingle tree; a wood now grey and 
joyleſs ſeemed at a conſiderable diſtance 
to mark the boundary of this ſide of che 
Park, in Wwhich a temple or tog was now 
diſtinguihable among the leaffeſs trees; 
beyond it aroſe high and rugged hills, 
which ſhut out every other proſpect, and 
which, to thoſe who had never ſeen yet 
higher, mountains, would. appear as im- 
paſſable; even to D'Alonville they pre- 
fented the idea of the towering defences 
of Abyſlinia, as repreſented in a tranſlai 
tion he had read of the celebrated work of 


7 Johnſon. Nothing appeared like a vil- 


lage, or the blue ſmoke of farm houſes 
diſperſed among the woods that fringed | 
the feet of theſe tall hills, aſpiring abore 
each other to the north. 
* Diſappointed on this s fide D'Alony 2 
(3A 046 ee 
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now went into a ſmall anti. r hd light 
cloſet, appropriated alſo to his uſe, which 
looked towards the eaſt. Still all was park 
and plantation, diverſified and ornamented. 


A river, or an extenſive lake, whoſe ter- 


minations were hidden by knolls and 
woods; ſeemed to encloſe the park on the 
eaſtern ſide - and beyond it an uncultivated 
and wild country, more thinly ſcattered 
with coppices, aroſe towards the leſs lofty 
but ſtill rugged high-lands that ſeemed 
every where 'the- moſt OG feature 5 
of the proſpect. 7 
But by the faint AY edo een light the 
Gan! affords in the beginning of February, 
he could only partially diſtinguiſh the out- 
line of the ſurrounding country, and he 
till hoped to fee” the tower of a village 
church, or the ſpire of a more lofty ed _ 
fice/in ſome ſmall neighbouring town that 
might ſerve to direct his reſearch for the 
mi he ſo earneſtly deſired to find. 
As he had learned the evening before 
75 the leſſons of the young men were to 
begin at un early hour, he haſtened to find 
30910 % + 8 15 | {lc 
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the room where they were to meet at 


breakfaſt, but chis it was not very eaſy to 
do. He made his way, bowever, after 


ſome blunders, to the ſervants ball, but 


none of them were there, and he remained 


in undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the whole wing 
of the houſe for more than an hour, though 


he was fortunate enough in his journey 
round it to open the door of a very large 


library, the walls of which were covered 
with books of all languages and ſciences; 
this he thought the moſt | agreeable- cir; 
cumſtance he had yet found in this ſtupen 
dous reſidence; and he | was. examining 
the books in his own language, of which 


there ſeemed to be an aſſemblage of the 


beſt authors, when an houſemaid half aſſeep 


entered the room, and without remarking 
dim, began her morning «taſk; about the 
grate; D'Alonville moved forward (0 
peak to her, the gifl ſtartꝭd and ſcrenmed, 


and in a tongue hieb ns hot Engliſh, | 

declared that a 89 frightened cher out 
of her wits! 1} 20 each Bat 3603 
D Alone enquired. ; Whether Lord 
Aberdore 
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Aberdore and the family had arrived ip 
the night? but the woman: ſaid no, and 
lucky enough,” ſaid ſhe, © they did'nt, far 
I'm fure we be'ent not half ready for my 
lord and my lady, and there here be Maſter 
Pauncefoort and the young lords come 
down, before. our hoyſe Was half a quarter 
fit for um.“ D Alenyille now enquired if 
Mr. Paunceford was belozy, and when the 
family breakfaſted? He was apſwered that 
it would fill be a full hour before they 
were down ſtairs—but that if he pleaſed 
he might. have his breakfaſt. —Of this offer 
D'Allonville accepted, wiſhing to take the 
opportunity of queſtioning the girl, whow 
he had continued to make comprehand 
his meaning, as to the ps, an al 
in the neighbgurbood. 

But be Hund that from her Aeferiptigg 
it was impoſſible to make out any account 
which he could ite to Mrs. Dengil, ani 
he was therefore compelled, with whatever | 
relpLance, to delay the information, which 
he had promiſed to give immediately on 

| his arrival, till he vi imſelf an 
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the neareſt villages and towns; the neareſt 
of the latter, if town it might be called, 
was Aberdore, at the diſtance of near five 
miles. 8 


At length, but not un the! had | paſſed 
near three hours alone, Frederic Vipont 
came up to his room, and informed bim 
that they had ſettled not to begin any 
buſineſs that day, for beſides,” ſaid he, 
that papa and lady Aberdore are ex- 
petted, our tutor ſays he is fo tired that 
he cannot ſtir, and Aurevalle and Harry 
want to go out on horſeback. —Perhaps 
though, Sir, for all the little Doctor don't 
Ake to move to day, you may chuſe to 
ride with my brothers, and in that caſe 
there will be an horſe got for you.“ 
As D' Alonville deſired nothing ſo much 
as to make obſervations on the country 
round Rock-March, he readily accepted 
this offer, though he thought it neceſſary 

to ſpeak firſt to Mr. Paunceford, and to 
offer, what indeed ſeemed to be incumbent 
upon Him, to ride with the young ws, ab 
he himſelf declined it. 
Mr. Paunceford, who ee to have 
of acquired 
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acquired an amazing encreaſe' of confe- 
quence, from having ſurveyed the ſcene 


of which he conſidered himſelf as taſter, 


received the civilities of D'Alonville with ; 


more than his ufual coldneſs, and an- 


ſweted With a ſupercilious air, © you may 
do as vou pleaſe, Monſeer, there are 
horſes in the I bus it is quite at 
Mr. Vipont wait no other than their _ 7 
attendants, the grooms. 1 10 6 IC 


Ohl but if it is not dügreeable, 8 
to you,” cried Lord Aurevalle, „1 beg 
you will come with us; I ſhall have great 


pleaſure in ſhewing you about the park, 
and you can't imagine what a quantity of 
game we' have ifi it.—I wiſh there would 


come a froſt ; for we have ſome of the 


beſt water ſhooting in England. —1 dare 
fay you can ſhoot, Sir do R fle 4h 
"9B dare Tay e ge cane inter. 


f. Prams nobody cier” thor formerly but | 


the grand monnark * 9 
D Alonvinle ſmiling at his i Warme, 


535 . 


— 
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anſreved, 4. that he Hot a little, but dis 
nat particularly pique bimſelf upon it.“ 
And perhaps you can ſkate, Sit? ſaid 
de Lord; . Not particularly well,“ an- 
 ſwered D'Alanyille,. Ing down my- 
felf and chuſe an horſe far you,” cried 
Lord Aurevatte, who ſeemed much more 
pleaſed with. his foreign than bis domeſtic 
tutor, ( and I'll have it ready far you in 
a minute; Without waiting for the ap- 
probation of Paunceford, WhO by bis 
ſour . oaks... feemed much diſpoſed. to 
withþald it, che q ung man ran to execute 
his promiſe; and bis two. brathens, Seen” 
pered after him. 
1 Alonville, d liſguf _ by.the. hohaviour 
of Pauncefaxd, was. not diſpoſed, to at- 
towpt any converſation, . but amuſed 
hunſelf with the pictures, with. Which - 
every room Was furniſhed, the. en mor 
maoneg to the; party below. and found an 
handſeme hunter ready far im, in the 
deportment of which his young friends 
eee ft thergouptry 
bse Hs : ſervants 


of doubting curioſity as he had before re- 


marked in the faces of the domeſtics at 


the hunting party in Need wood foreſt. 


New, cried Lord Autevalle, as cher 


4e lhave a good gallop ; do you know. 
Cheyalier, I haye not been upon the back 
of this mare for above twelve | months, 
and ſhe's my favourite, and the very heit 


little thing in all England.” Such was 
the kind diſcourſe to which D'Alenvalle 


found his pupils moſt diſpoſed; at length, 
howeyer, the higher grounds of the park 
obliged them to go more ſlowly, and gave 
D'Alonville an opportunity of ſurveying 
the country from an eminence: that Com- 
manded it as far as the ſea, at the diſtanee 
of near twelve miles; or 4hat. rather 


afforded glympſes of the Bay efCardigan, 


between: therbills; which, though mat O 
bigh 85:thoſe:to the North, 1 i 


between Rock-March and the ſea. 
ut there r 


8 maaeented 
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ſervants ſurveyed him with the ſame kind | 


284 Hr" SAViSind) MAN, - 
mented grounds of the park, and theruds 
country in the midſt of which it was ſk 
S tuafed. D' Alonville once more looked 
round for thoſe chearful habitations of 
humble life that he dared not aſk for, 
leaſt his young companions ſhould wonder 
at his enquiry; all he could diſtinguiſh i in 
the diſtance ſeemed to be the meaneſt cot- 
tages of clay and thatch; but the op- 
5 preſſive gloom that involved every object 
ſoon put an end to his obſervations, and a 
tempeſt of wind and rain drove them back 
too the houſe, where they had hardly got 
jn; and changed their cloths, when Lord 
and Lady Aberdore, Miſs Milſingten, and 
the Lady Viponts arrived. 
The female part of 1 to 
their apartments, and the owner of the 
Houſe to his ſtudy.— The boys; after walt. 
ing on their father for a few moments, re- 
turned each to the amuſement that pleaſed 
Sim,” and: — was again left 
U Gee Pug ene 
He no- nber the long range 
& uninhabited apartmontꝭ net without 
19411 reflecting 


- 


— 
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| reflecting on the ſtrange inequality of 
conditions. The Lord of this palace,” 
ſaid he, „ has not only here, but in his 
other houſes, ſix times as much room as 
he occupies, even when ſurrounded by his 
family and his friends, while the family of 
my Angelina, have not a cottage that they: 
can call their own hardly the means of 
obtaining a: temporary reſidence]! Alas! 


it is not a palace. I wiſlh for to place her 9 


in, but ſome quiet aſylum where the 
might watch the dechning-health of ther 


mother, nor dread ſuch alarms and incon 


veniencies as ſhe has already undergone. 
Oh, Angelina! could 1 obtain this for 
thee, this gloomy magnificence which 
now. chills and depreſſes me, would be: 
ſurveyed with content, and the pedant 
with whom I am aſſociated, would appear 
leſs inſupportable.“ As he finiſhed this 
monologue,. he turned to walk again 
through the rooms when he ſa majeſti+ 


cally approaching through the viſta formed 


by the correſponding doors of the long 


ſuite of 6 amiable. Mid 


en ; Milſing- 
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Milſington. Every. grace of her ſublime 


figure ſeemed to be called forth as he ad- 
Vanced towards her; yet was 
00 Her lion port and awe commanding face, | 
Attemper d ſweet to virgin grace.” | 


As ſhe. held towards him her fair hand, 
exclaiming, Heaven be praiſed, my dear 
Chevalier, we meet at laſt! and I ſhall 


have an undiſturbed hour before dinner 
to * . on: cart er _ 1 IO | 


"mm 595, 


Tt D'Albavitle: choc. his: ae — 
ledgmebe in proper terms'; and then, as 


they made ſeveral turns in this range of 
rooms, Miſs Milſington, foftening her 
Voice, and throwing as much gentle lan- 
guor as poſüble into her eyes, began to 

give him her opinion of the people he was 
to live among, and the means of render- 


good ſenſe and real friendſhip in her ob- 

fervations: and her advice; and D'Alon- 
- ville, though he ſaw wth concern that 
her manner betrayed a diſpoſition towards 
ſentiments, it was not in his power to re- 
ELIA - turn, 


ing his ſituation comfortable. There was 
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turn, he could not help: feeling aac 


really: obliged to her. 


At dinner he _ for the ail time the | 


cc rival of the Houri,“ and acknow ledged 


that indeſotignblo.> art can do much to- 
wards rendering what is called beautiful, 
a fair face with regular unmeaning fea- 
tures—art certainly. was not ſpared ; but 


D'Alonville obſerved, that if the real cha- 


racter of Lady Aberdore was to be gueſſed 


at from her countenance, it would be 


e totally unlike what it really. 
was; for-neither, her. features.or, her man- 


ner intimated that rage for admiration, ar 
that reſolution to 


that pretence to ignorance, which many 
women (and men encourage them in it), 


ſem to think renders hem more amiable 
than knowledge. She was to-day. in one: 
of her languid kumours, fatigued to death 

by ſuch an herrible journey, and auanderꝰ 


0 


govern; which. her con- 
duct clearly evineed. Her "converſation; 
was rather | affeQedly ſoft; and ſhe Jas 
mented that ſhe had been careleſs enough 
to loſe her knowledge of French, with 
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ing at Millington: for being ſo rob. To 
D'Alonville ſhe was juſt civil, but ſtill 
appeared to recolle& that he was @ thtor ; 
while Paunceford ſhe treated as a Spend. 
ent- bade him open the door for her dog, 
or ring the bell, and gave him orders as 
to What the would: have done about her 
#viary, and her ponies: Lord Aberdore, 
who brought with him into the country 
his political ſchemes totadjuſt and arrange, 
fatd no 'more to any body than Wes abſo- 
. lately neceſſary 3" and the kw ol governeſſes 
were not conſidered as being part of the 
company, and of egurſ& fat ds mute as 
the young ladies there pupils; ſo that the 
kttle converſation there was, paſſfed only 
between Lady Aberdore and Miſs Mit- 
fiugton, and D Alone thought he had 
never in his life ſeen ſo much weariſome 
thagnificence for though che family were 
alone, all wras:in the mot ſdlenim ſplen- 
dur 5'the ſervunts who waited dt the 
table were more numèrous than the party 
who ſurrounded it, and the ſame form and 
ceremony was Ws as 0n-days obſtate: 
VI l 
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Tired and deſponding, in deſpite of the 
gentle attentions and kind looks of Miſs 
Miltington, D'Alonville was glad to be 
diſmiſſed to his room, where he was ſoon 
called from the recollection of frigid 
grandeur and unweildy pomp, to the 
peruſal of the following letter 
Ihe days ſeem. fo tedious, my dear 
friend, and we are all in ſuch ſad ſpirits 
ſince you left us, and my mother's health 
again ſo viſibly declines, that we are all 
impatience to hear that you have ſuc- 
ceeded in finding for us ſome remote 
cottage at the foot of a Welſh mountain; 
yet I know how unreaſonable it is in us 
to expect this, when it is hardly poſſible 


you have yet had time to look round you. 


And know too, that your impatienee to | 
have us in the country, is not leſs than ours 
to be there, —Already I ſee, in the morn- 
ing walks I have taken with my little | 
ſiſter and brother, the crocuſes peeping 
faintly forth in the: little gardens on the 
road. towards Iſlington; diſcoloured as 


— from the ſmoke of this ſtifling 


town, 


ww þ 


child, at the appearance of the crocus and 
faow-drop,/ in a little piece of ground I 
called my own garden, before we were 
driven. from our houſe in Dorſetſbire 
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town; they yet call: forth jdeas of ptenflire, | 
| from the recollection of ſpring, and I re. 
member how delighted L uſed to be, when a 


how anxiouſly I watched in my fairy 
borders the earlieſt hypatica, or the unfold- 
ing of the winter roſe, and with what a 


gay heart; ſau the mezerion ana on 


its s leafieſe branches. 
Alas! how cluarfat: PabOtunios 1 was 


then how little did J at that time ſup- 


poſe, that a ſtorm was gathering which 
ſhould wreck us all en the cold bleak 


hore of poverty !— but de not believe, my 
dear friend, that I wow complain of my 


fate.—Al-! nos did not fears for my mo- 
ther, and my younger brothers and ſiſters 


diſturb me, I fhould be happy. tos happy, 


to ſhare any deſtiny with yout ! 


2 hall watch the arrwal of the poſt 
with anxious ſolieitude, for it is the firſt 


uy on which Pen reaſonably expect to 


hear 


) 
r 


nn be AN 9 


hear from you. How many queſtions I 


ſhould have to aſk you, D'Alonville, if I 


were to ſee you !—Is Miſs Milſington of 


your party to charm you with delectable 
muſic? Ah! you will never attend with 


. indulgence to the humble attempts of your 
Angelina, whoſe uncultivated voice has 


received no advantage from ſcientific 
knowledge, if you lien much to this 
Syren ! J am impatient, too, to hear your 


opinion of Lady Aberdore ; but above all, 


I defire to hear of you. - 

« Why muſt I ever tell you of diſagree: 
able and painful cireumftances. De Tem 
ranges, ſince your preſerice is no longer a 


check upon his impetueſity, is as impatient 
und as ungevemable as ever, and Þ fear 


he wilt hardly be reſtrained from going 
again to Flanders, and Þ am fure ther if 
he des it will deſtroy my unfertunate 
friend. St. Remi entreats you to write 


to him every time I ſee and hear that 


exoellent and reſpeRable men, his che 
Por eee higher in my eſteem; and 
Tcould ſay % him, 6 


* | | tient, 
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tient, yet manly reſignation, his piety, and 
355 his. fortitude, Thou almoſt perſuadeſt 
me to be a Catholic.“ I have often read, 
that a great man ſtruggling with - adver- 
ſity is a ſight in which heaven delights, 
(I believe Ido not copy the ſentence with 
exactneſs, nor do I indeed know where to 
lock for it but you know what I mean). 
The Abbe de St. Remi ſeems to me to be 
truly great. Ah! what a contraſt to ſome 
great men, of whom unfortunately we 
know too much— men, who would have 
been ſo far from reſigning their own for- 
tunes wi ith courage, had they been called 
upon by ſuch rigid deſtiny. as has purſued 
the higher ranks in France, that they can- 
not even determine to reſtore money or 
eſtates that happen to fall into their 
hands belonging to other people, when 
even a plauſible pretence for keeping 
them cannot, even in the chicane of abuſed 
law, be found. I once gave you a ſlight 
ſketch of an interview I had with theſe 
people. That I might ſave my mother 
from the vexation theſe irkſome viſits al- 
T2991 . Ways 
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ways give her, vexation that has more 
than once thrown her into a fit of illneſs, | 
I went myſelf. yeſterday to enquire what 
proſpect this opening year affords us, the 
eleventh of thoſe in which we have, on 
various pretences, been deprived of all 
the proviſion my grandfather made for us. 
. © It was the fourth or fifth journey F 
had made in the hopes of ſeeing Mr. 
Ramſay.— His ſervants, as if ſhocked at 
the unfeeling conduct of their maſter, now 
let me in contrary to his orders, as I gueſs | 
from the ſevere reproof I heard him give- 
to one of them as I went up ſtairs; when 
he found the matter without remedy, he 
buſtled towards the door, and would have 
deſcended the ſtairs to convince me he 
was going out, but as he is not very alert, 
I entered his drawing-room before he 
could leave it without giving me time to 
ſpeak, he ſaid, © 1 am ſorry, Miſs Denzil; 
you had the trouble of coming, I am this 
moment going out—PFrazer! (to his ſer- 
rant) bring me oy ſword—T am obliged 

K to 
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to go, Miſs Denzil, I am going to the 

levee.” * 

282 The great man fancied that I ſhould 
| fhrink into more than my original inſigni- 
ficance, at the mention of ſuch ſublime 
buſineſs as the neceſſity of going to court, 
and that I ſhould withdraw my imper- 
tinent pretenſions; but there are caſes 
mother, I-had' D'Alonville in my thoughts, 
and I perſiſted to demand a few mo- 
ments of his precious time - muſtering all 
my courage, I ſhall not detain you long, 
Sir,“ ſaid I, with all the ſpirit J could; 
put it is abſolutely neceſſary for me to 
know whether this year is to paſs as the 
laſt did —as ſo many, indeed more than 
half ny life, has paſſed before.“ I found my 
fooliſh heart trembling in a moment, 
rather, however, with anger than fear; 
when Mr. Ramfay interrupted me, Well, 
well, Madam! it has not been, nor it is 
not, nor will be my fault; I tell you, 
Mam. as I have i to you be- 


a fore, 
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fore, over and over again, and alſo ta 
your mother, that if any legal, Proper, 
and juſt mode can be found, and chalked 
out, and diſcovered, that I am ready, and 
willing, and deſirous to acquieſce, and 
agree, and conſent to an arrangement, 
and ſettlement, and deciſion I am ſorry 


I again repeat, that I am engaged, and 


cannot poſiibiy Nay now.” 


« Sir,” ſaid I, © whateyer may be your 
haſte, I ſhould imagine nothing could be 
more preſſing to an honeſt and good mind, 
than to execute a truſt on which the very 
exiſtence of a family of orphans depends 
Where are we to apply for theſe legal 
and proper methods to be chalked out? - 
Already ſeveral lawyers have been con- 
ſulted; but by no one of their opinions 
would you ever abide, even after you had 
in the moſt ſolemn manner engaged to do 
ſo, after you had involved my mother in 
infinite trouble in journies, writing, and 
ne and put her to very great 
expence.” 

« Well, Madam, I cannot help it 

| K 2 cannot 


| 
1 
1 
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cannot act illegally, as I told you before, 
nor, being only one -truſtee, I cannot act 


alone; I muſt refer you to my co- truſtee, 
Mr. Shrimpſhire.“ And he, Sir, refers 


me back to you; he tells me he has no- 
thing to do with it, but a&s by your 
orders, which, as he is your attorney, does, 
to be ſure, ſeem highly probable - and 


thus, Sir, months and years have paſſed 


away, and are ſtill paſſing, in which my 


mother has, with the utmoſt difficulty, 


found us all in the mere neceſſaries of 


life by her own labour.— Is this to laſt 
r ever? Is it even to laſt much longer? 


Ik it is, Sir, I am perſuaded the beſt __ 
we can do ũs to go to ſervice.“ 
«© Indeed, Madam, I think it is—your 


humble ſervant, Madam * Frazer! order 


up the chariot.” 
. The great man diſappeared to pay his 


* Such dialogues as theſe have paſſed, with the additional 
eircumſtances of a great man's holding then twelve hundred 


pounds belonging to the young perſon whom he thus adviſed, 
which he continued to hold without a ſhadow of pretence ſor 


near three years, and __ evaded paying legal intereſt, Snch 
W | ˖ 
a : court, 
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court, and I, taking my little brother by 
the hand, deſcended humbly after him at 
an awful diſtance; and with tears ready 
to ſtart from my eyes, and an heavy heart, 
took my weary way to Mr. Shrimpſhire's, 
the co: truſtee, in one of the Inns of Court, 
who acts in a double capacity, and is at 
once attorney to Mr. Ramſay and truſtee 
to us, (by his appointment); ſo that the 
mockery of referring us to a man, who, if 
he were diſpoſed to act with integrity, 
could only do what his employer dictates, 
is adding inſült to injuſtice. I was goin, 
to give you a ſketch of my interview with 
the old attorney, who is ſaid to loſe the 
little ſenſe he ever poſſeſſed, indrinking ; as 
to his integrity, or the ſentiments of a 
gentleman, or a man, ever he had fuck; 
they are long ſince forgotten in the ini: 
quity of profeſſional baſeneſs. But if 
Lavater's judgment on the human counte- 
nance is at all to be relied on, he never 
ought to have been truſted ; yet on theſe 
men has my poor mother been waiting 
„ "_ ſeries of years, and now that 
K 3 ſhe 
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ſhe is diſabled by the ill health anxiety 
has brought upon her, it ſeems that the 
ſame degrading attendance, the fame diſ- 
appointments, and the ſame inſults, de- 
ſcend to us in hereditary ſucceſſion. _ 

Let me relieve you and myſelf, D'Al- 
onville, from this hopeleſs, this irkſome 
ſubje&t—indeed I know not how I have 
been betrayedinto it, unleſs it be that the 
mind will aſſume its colour from the ob- 
Jets around it; and I have been brought 
up amidſt the oppreſſions exerciſed with 
impunity on my family — amidſt the com- 
plaints thoſe oppreſſions occafioned— 
amidſt ſtruggles againſt poverty, and 
efforts, unavailing efforts, to reſtore us to 
the comforts that have been torn from us, 
— Wonder not, therefore, if even in wri- 
ting to you, to whom I would communi- 
cate nothing but ſatisfaction, I am led 
almoſt inſenſibly into the weakneſs of re- 
pining.— Ah! pardon your poor Ange- 
lina, and do not, as you have ſometimes 


done, though half ſportively, do not accuſe 


her of being too much diſpoſed to dark 


and 
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and gloomy apprehenſion. Alas! if you 
knew how much my mother is changed 
within theſe two years, of which you can- 
not judge, you would not blame me for 
my fears; but I will not indulge them, my 
friend—no, I will believe, if it be but 
for a moment, that moment—if it be only 
that I may not infect you with my ſombre 
preſages, I will believe that we ſhall yet 
be happy, and it is certain that my mother 
thinks of our removal mto Wales, with 
more pleaſure than I have ſeen her * 
preſs for a very long time ; her imaging- 
tion is flattered by the idea of bidding a 
long adieu to the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don ; of lofing ſight of the men who. have 
oppreſſed, and the friends. who hayg 
lighted her, and of finding, amidſt the 
bold features of the Britiſh Alps, novelty 
to amuſe, and quiet to ſoothe her haraſſed 
mind. 

I need not add that on her health and 
peace depends that. of your friend, to 
urge you to enquiries after a proper ſitua- 
tion. for us.—My fooliſh heart ſwells with 

8 a variety 
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2 variety of mingled ſenſations, and my 
| eyes overflow, as I ſign, for the fir time, 
to a letter, the name of 


AN GELIN A D'ALONVILLE: -4 


© "There wanted not this letter to animate 
D'Alonville to new exertions; but his 
heart ſunk when he reſſected how long it 
might be before he could ſucceed in what 
he ſo earneſtly wiſhed; the anxiety he 
carried to his pillow, was but too likely 
to be renewed the next day; for hitherto 
he had been able to diſcover nothing like 
the habitation he ſought for, and it was 
very uncertain how far the occupations 

. He had undertaken might impede his en- 
quiries the next day, or how far, when he 
could make them, they might be ſuc- 


CHAP. 


— 
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CHAP. IX. 
O chere et precieuſe moitiẽ de — kitons-neus d'ajvo 


ter 3 ces ornemens du printems, la preſence de deux amans 
tideles,” | | 


„ J. Rovestau. 


NARRATIVE cannot fo well "EX+ 

n as will the. following letter, 85 
D'Alonville's ſentiments and ſituation.— 
It was written about ten days after his 
arrival at Rock- March. 

« My laſt letter, my moſt beloved An- 
gelina, was ſo little ſatisfactoty, that Lao 
not a moment in forwarding one that may 
be more welcome; at length I have moſt 
unexpectedly found, at the diſtance of 
about three miles from the park wall, a 

little quiet aſylum, hidden among rocks 

and woods, which may anſwer the: ex- 

pectation of your dear mother.—It is not, 
indeed, ſuch a place as ought to receive 

her, or my Angelina; but of them what 
palace would: in my opinion be-worthy ? 
I ſend your mother a deſcription of it as 
K 5 | an 
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an abode ; to you I would give one of the 
country in which it is fituated—I would 
make ſuch ſketches as St. Preuſe is made 
to give of the Pais de Vaud, in the hope of 
recommending this hermitage to my An- 
gelina and does not hope embelliſh 
every ſcene on which her warm radiance 
is caſt ? The delicious expeCtation of ſee- 
ing here the beloved of my ſoul, already 
lends to every object the charm of ſpring; 
J look forward to what theſe rocky wilds, 
ſo diverſified, ſo romantic, will appear, 
when they ſhall conceal my Angelina be- 
geath the luxuriance of their ſummer 
ſhade, and they ſeem to me a future Para- 
_ diſe; | 
As I would not engage m e 
valle in any thing that might look like 
making him a party in clandeſtine ſchemes, 
I forbore to inform him of my real inten- 
tions. — He evidently, and without affect- 
ing to conceal it, prefers my converſation 
to that of Mr. Paunceford, which you may 
believe does not greatly ſerve to recom- 
mend ame to the favour of that ' gentle- 


man; 
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man; but that embarraſſes neither of us. 
As the froſt for: theſe laſt two days has pre- 
vented our riding, E exprefled a wiſh, As 
we were rambling about the park early | 
yeſterday morning, to viſit the mountain- 
ous line of country that arofe about four | 
miles from the houſe, which is oompoſed 
of hills, that, though not the higheſt with- 
in our view, are the moſt groteſque in their 
forms, and reſemble moſt at this diſtance 
thoſe Alpine heights: which J had once 
ſeen, and but once, in the ſouth of France. 
Lord Aurevalle: complied, and we ſoon. 
reached a village at the foot of theſe hills, 
if a few very low cabins ſcattered along 
their rugged terminations could be called 
ſo.— 

Near a quarter of a mile on the reſt, 
where there are great ſcars of rock now 
viſible, though I imagine they are in ſum- 
mer concealed by the woods, an houſe ap- 
pears, which I thought ſeemed entirely un- 
like the ſtraw-built ſheds we were among, 
though it is ſtill no more than a large cot- 
tage; I ſaw there was a narrow winding 

K 6 road 
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road that led thither, and I made a pretence 
of wiſhing to ſee from this ſpot the park and 


me houſe at Rock-March; for I obſerved 


that we had time to go ſo far, though not to 
Gy aſcend the mountain that frowned over it, 
AY My young companion aſſented, and we 
Went up.—The church, a very humble 
ſtructure, covered with thatch, and half 
hid in a ſort of receſs of the rocky hill, as 
if to ſhelter it from the mountain ſtorms, 
made me believe that the houſe I had ſeen 
might belong to the village curate; but his 
habitation, I found, by a peaſant to whom 
Lord Aurevalle ſpoke, was a very little 
cottage, almoſt adjoining to it. At length 


we reached the object of my ſearch: it 


has been a farm-houſe, I believe, for it is 
much larger than thoſe below ; but it is 
now inhabited by a labourer and his fa- 


mily; one end of it was whitened, and has 


windows of a better appearance than the 
Teſt. A perpendicular maſs of the. hill 
riſes abruptly near it, forming an immenſe 
wall of yellow rock to a part of the little 
adjoins this end of. the houſe, | 

* I made 


. # 5 


1 made an encuſe to Iiord- Aurevnlle 68 


enter it: the other part only was inha- 


bited: I bade him obſerve how: 


the houſe appeared from what we uſually 


ſee; for though it would be far from re: 


mark any where elſe, here it ſeems diſtin- 


guiſhed merely by having been. once the 
habitation of perſons, one degree perhaps 
above the peaſants, whoſe cottages are 


hung about the ee this wild 


country. 


« It was not without great difficulty, and 


many detours, that I at laſt diſcovered the | 


perſon to whom this houſe belonged to 
be an officer's widow, who, being a native 
of this country, and her family having once 
poſſeſſed conſiderable. property in it, Ri} 
retained that partiality to. it as her native 
place, which through life has its power 


over ſome minen ; having loſt her buſband, th 
and being in eaſy. though not affluent cir :- 


cumſtances, with a daughter, Who þ 
delicate health, the had fitted up this han 
houſe which belonged to her, and put ſome 


plain furniture in it, to have the henefit of 
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months im the year: but the young lady 
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this air for her daughter for three or four 


was now married in Norfolk; and the 


mother reſiding near her, had not been 


Bere for two years, but was willing to let 
the houſe, if (Which was not very proba-· 
bable) any perſon could be found who- 
wiſhed to inhabit ſo remote and folitary a 
© Lord Aurevalle had never Heard that 
ſuch a woman exiſted.— He had not been 
much in this country; and if he Had, it is 


improbable he would have been allowed 


to notice neighbours Fo obſcure: There 
was nothing in the ſtory we heardi tor ex- 
eite curioity, and it was difficult to find 
an excuſe for deſiring to go over the houſe. 
I managed it however, and found, that as 
near as I can form an idea of, what your 
mother wiſhes for, this place may be ap- 
arte? of. I have learnt by means of a 
Tvant how to apply to the perſon it be- 
longs to. Fre- ars a- ene Nos ” xp 


; mother... "IF ® Yo .: 


"amd —— auc Ange- 
ina? 


— wal, — A 


lovelieſt woman that England, (ſo juſtly 
boaſting of its beauties) has produced?— 
Ah! how have I deſerved 'tlits precious 


ſometimes doubt my own happineſs—T 
doubt if I ought to expect it to continue! 


which I now write—when I think that 
from your birth, your education, and above 
all, your merit and your beauty, every one 


nually, I enquire of myſelf how I can ex- 


pect that Angelina will on my account 
friend, When our union is knowng they * 


will perhaps be irritated againſt us both, 
and then will not Angelina regret the ad- 


my love, Imagine what may be your ſen- 
ſations, if your relations diſclaim you;ant 8 
W r g poet *, whom you 
f * A N 5 
J N | 


: 2 ; ' "\ 
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jina?—Shall theſe rough crags, nat 
woods, conceal in their rugged boſom tlie 


ſacrifice! —Do you know, Angelina, that 8 
—and when I think that you are related 


to the poſſeſſor of the great houſe from 


who ſees you muſt wiſh to ſee you conti- 5 


vantage [ſhe may have loſt by it — Les, 


* 2 
—— 
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have tau ght me tolerably to comprehend, 
elde you can without regret relinquiſh. 


© Theſe feats whence long excluded thou muſt mourn. 
„ e, eee 


"= whether S 75 


Enn 
And hate © A Baniſh'd Man, ” ' coudema'd in woods to ove?! 
Ah! no, lovelieſt of beings, I injure the 
purity of your heart by ſuch a ſuppoſition 
I wrote to De. Touranges and to St. 
Remi — the former ſeems determined te 
Jeave England, and to ſeek, with his fa- 
mily, an aſylum in the Tirole. Unleſs I 
could offer him any better plan, I have no 

right to oppoſe this. He has heard of ſome 

ol his friends at Verona, who intend going 

thither for the ſummer, and the ſcheme 
ſeems to have ſeized with great force on 

his imagination all that I can do to aſſiſt 
him, he may command; for while I reflect 
on my own felicity, L feel that I ſhould not 
deſerye n d egen e e res aa 

iferable.: {1151 21 
With what extteine inpatienraiſthal 

en den mother's anſwer; but I dare 
not dwell on this, for I ſhall miſs the poſt 

Ms 3 
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if I do-not immediately ot my let- 
ter.—In. compliance with the cuſtom of 
your country (for I have now no country 
that I can call mine, ) I ſign, 0 went 
eis the ee cas 1 
- Your adoring Wk b 
ARMAND D'ALON VILLE: 2 


Io this Angeline by an exrly poſt re re- 
turned the following anſwer: 


My dear friend, we have ſecured the S 


houſe you ſpeak of—my mother's impas» 
tience will not allow her to make any diffie 


culties; ſhe has written to the people to 


whom it belongs, has had an anſwer, andnot 
willing that you ſhould be known to be in- 


tereſted in it, has, with that activity of ſpirit 


which always marks her conduct where 


her heart is in a caufe, taken fuch mea - 
ſures as will enable us to go thither in the 


courſe of next week. — Ah, D' Alonville! is 


it poſſible you can do me ſo much injuſtice 


as to ſuppoſe even for a moment, that any 
ſplendours from which I am excluded bx 
my marriage, (admitting it to be true that 
1 were excluded for that reaſon only) could 


give 


42 


4 
1 
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dad it not been for theſe reſourees, it 
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- give me à moment's regret?—You do not 
yet know the heart that is all your own, or 
you would not have wounded it, by ſuffer- 


ing ſuch an idea to dwell on your mind. 
Young as I am, D'Alonville, I have ſeen 


enough to eſtimate perfectly the value of 


what is called ſuperior life. I have yawned 
in ſocieties of very fine people, and lan- 
guiſhed for* liberty and freth air,” in yery 
ſuperb apartments, that ſeemed to give 
no other 'pleaſure to their poſfeffors, than 
as they excited the adthiration or envy of 
others. I have been equally wearied by 


| thedullneſsof ſome of the parties to which, 
in our more proſperous days, we uſed to 
| be admitted, and Aiſguſted with the at- 


tempts at wit I have often heard among 
thoſe, who, when firſt my mother appeared 
as an authorefs, affected to patronize her. 
At Lord Aberdore's we uſed to look about 


5 for converſation; for from t circle even 
politics were excluded, leaſt any thing 


mould be ſaid, that had offence in it.“ 
At enother houſe we were amazinglywitty 
with riddles, puzzles, and charades; and 


GWG 


rut rANrSsRRD * In 
would have been impoffible to fave 1 pro- 


ceeded beyond a reply and a rejoinder, 


after we had obſerved, that it was cold or 
hot; that the houſe fat late; that ſuch a 
one made his expected motion; that the 
report of Mr. B and Lady DH became 


every day ftronger—ot things of equal im- ; 


port. Yet people find fault with cards, 
as if it were poſffible for thofe who have 


not two dozen of ideas to exiſt without 
mem. And you, IY/Alonviſte, you talk of 


my regretting the fullen magnifictnee dt 
Rock-March. Heavens! my dear friend, T 


am tempted to reproach you for fuch 4 
ſuſpicion, and to tell you that you thought 


juſt then of your Angelina, as you would 
of a ſine lady at Paris, or London, till all 
taſte of nature and ſimplicity was loft; but 
I have ſeen juſt enough of that mode of 
life, to ſay with * favourite Engliſh 


8 8 0 
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* Thomfom k has often ſtruck me as remafkable, that 
the Freich, (I Tprak of wem us they were) ne elttier read 
by obs. Engliſh 


h . 1 4 
1 Where are you now, aud hat is your mount® 5. | 
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mh friend, will they coſt me; a 57 
Warte I am an enthuſiaſt as to our preſent 
| plan of retirement. Once more I ſhall 
enjoy the ſpring in a wild romantic coun- 
try, far: from any great town—again I ſhall 
4 mark the tender hues that. the downy 
= bloom of the ſallows, the catkins of the 
hazel, ſpread ſlowly over the diſtant copſes, 
while, the ſheltered hedges become par: 
tially green from the opening leaves of 
the elder and the hawthorn, and gradus 
ally the woods aſſume the verdant livery. 
of - ſpring.—ls there, D'Alonville, from 
the rock where you deſcribe. our fur 
ture reſidence, is. there a ſpot, that -as 
you ſeemed once to intimate, overlooks 
that part of the country where Rock: 
March i is. ſituated?. Shall I, in my moun- 
tain rambles, Aiſcern at a diſtance the 
houſe you inhabit?— It will be the charm 
of my early walks; and, if the trees, as 

dbeir leayes unfold, conceal Jour abode 


Foglih poetry in the ngk — iggo thels aen lan- 
guage, preferred Young and Thomſon, to our gayer and lighter 
woete, which, like their paſſion for tragedy: ſcema to cond; ; 
the generally received opinion of the 
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from me, I mall ſtill be able te mark the 
ſpot, “ in my mind's eye,” and to ſay, 
© There is my lover, my friend, my huf- 
band; engaged in occupations foreign to 
his former mode of life for his Angelina.“ 

judge whether Lam not intereſted, moſt 
anxiouſly intereſted, in our immediate re- 
moval, when, to the ſutisfaction of being | 
near you (for we muſt net often meet; 
D'Alonville), is added the hope of ſeeing 
my mother's health re-eſtabliſhed.—Y es, 
I ſhall ſee her again hearful, if not happy, 
enjoying the beauties of nature, and for- 
getting, or at leaſt loſing the peine re- 
5 collection of her ſufferings. : 

< As my mother writes to you herſelf, I ; 
have onlyto add that we begin our journey 
ſo ſoon, that it will probably be in perſon 


I ſhall next aſſure my dear friend of 7 
W nan of his 


« A. * 

« My mother has J informed me that 
he finds ſhe ſhall be too late for the poſt 
to-day ; but that in conſequence of an in- 
vitation from: ary old friend to meet her at 


Brxiſtol, 


* 
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Briſtalg and of the advice of her Phyſi- 
cians, who think that the longer the) journey 
is, the more it will be ſerviceable to her, 
ſhe has conquered all other difficulties, 
and intends, inſtead of taking the more 
direct road through Shrewſbury, &c. &c. 
\to go round: by Bath. and Briſtol into 
Wales: this will make a difference of a 
week. or ten days; but I know when-you 
reflect that it will be the probable means 
of reſtoring that dear parent to health, 
on which depends the. happineſs of your 
friend, you will not repine at this delay.” 
To the delay ariſing from ſuch a cauſe, 
D'Alonville could not but ſubmit with 
more patience than he could have exerted, 
had it ariſen from any other. He felt it, 
however, ſeverely, and the more ſo as the 
ſtay of Lord Aberdore, his Lady, and Miſs 
Milſington, was prolonged. another fort- 
night; and a thouſand unpleaſant circum- 
ances rendered it irkſome to him. They 
were circumſtances that would become 
much more ſo, if they ſhould remain at 
Rock- March, after the arrival of Mrs. 
| | 18 „ „ | 
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Denzil and her family at - the Culage of 
the Cliffs,” a romantic appellation Ange- 
lina had already given to their nameleſs 


abode on the n eminence of Aber- 


lynth. 
Nothing mould have tices more dim- 
cult than to have perſuaded Lady Aber- 


dore to have made ſo long a ſtay at Rock. 


March, if the death of her father had not 
compelled her to wear deep mourning, to 
which ſhe had a particular averſion, and 
in which ſhe hated even to appear, 


though ſhe ſpared no ſtudy to make it as 


becoming as poſlible#. As for the event 


itſelf, which obliged her to put it on, ſhe | 
_ thought it neceſſary to look grave about it, 
a day.or two; but ſhe was too thoroughly 


a woman of faſhion to have very keen feel 


ings.—The poor man, her father, after a 


life paſſed in the very firſt world, in which 
he had diſſipated all he could touch of a 


large paternal fortune, had become of late 
years one of thoſe adventurers of faſhion; ; 


| * Thin int ſail gs, mens i ad bln 
a 2 


Who 
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| who nu nobody knows how who are 
known to have nothing, and yet continue 
to appear with more expence than thoſe 
who have a great deal. He was, however, 
within æ few paſt months, become gouty 
aud infirm; as he had never ſhewn any 
tenderneſs to his children at the beginning 
of their lives, they did not feel themſelves 
bound to ſacrifice one hour of their plea- 
ſutes to his declining years. Mr. Eſcott, 


his ſon, who: now ſucceeded to the for- 


tune in which the father had only a life 
intereſt, (and that life intereſt ſold,) thought 
it © rather a good move that the old gentleman 
was off 10 kingdom come.” Lady Aberdore 

receivedabout five thouſand pounds, which 
was ſettled on younger children; a ſum 
which in her preſent ſtyle of living and 
thinking, hardly paid her for the © horri- 
ble bore” of a ſix months mourning, when 
| the looked (as ſhe choſe to fancy) ſo very 


SH hideous in black, att: the bated to ſhew 
| herſelf. 


Mr. Eſcott, Ts deer wee friend of 
; bis of the name of — i 4 came 


tr 


* 2 
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to ſtay a fortnight or three weeks it Rbek- 
March, to enjoy the cloſe of the ſhooting 


ſeaſon. Some other perſons, who were 
honoured with the notice of the Aberdore 
family, were alſo in the houſe ; for though 
the fair poſſeſſor of it always had-earneſtly 
entreated of her lord, not to ** Jet the na- 
tives come down upon her,” (by which ſne 


meant the few families of country gentle- 


men who were within five-and-twenty 


miles,) yet ſome political reaſons had in- 
duced lord Aberdore to prevail on her to 


receive them during the preſent ſtay of the 
family in Wales; which ſtay, ſome views 


of his own, more than Jon —_— elſe, con- 
tributed to prolenng. 


D'Alonville, eppekring as a Ae 
among people who were only the equals 
of thoſe with whom he had been accuf- 
tomed to aſſociate, could not but conſider 


himſelf as out of his place; and the ex- 


treme partiality of Miſs Milſington, which, 


while it made her very ridiculous, was 


dreadfully oppreſſive to him, was by 125 | 


means 3 to e * ſatis- 
vol. Iv. fied. 
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fied. Mr. Eſcott, who was one of thok: 
fine men about. town, who are continually 
the heroes of the day, was extremely vain 
of ſome of his-accompliſhments,—parti- 
;cularly-his beauty, his knowledge of the 
\ world, and his'knowledge of good eating. 
He was one of thoſe. faſhionable bon-vi- 
vants, Who know how. the molt piquant 
ſauces are made; who criticiſe the tables 
| of their friends, and will throw down two 
or three guineas with a careleſs air for any 
early production at a fruit ſhop, wonder 
bow plebeiatis exiſt upon beef and pud- 
Qing, and canndt een dine Without 
game gray“. : 
It was not certainly. in 155 Gs that 
he feared the rivalry-of D- Alonville; but 
Re another Alexander, he was never 
happy While he bad any conqueſts to 
make; and though be had been accul- 


tomed for years to ridicule Miſs Milſing- | 


tba, and would never have given a ſtraw 
for her good opinion, he was now piqued 
ito hear her ſpeak ſo Warmly as a . 
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times did, when neither lord or lady Aber- 
dore were preſent, of D'Alonville's beauty. 
He: denied that there was any thing un- 


common in his perſon — ſaid he was a cox- 
comb like almoſt all his countrymen, and 


ſuppoſed he was only an adventurer. This 


was the way immediately to provoke his 


zealous: patroneſs to a warm. defence, 
which ended ina very tart dialogue; ſome 
ſarcaſm on the part of the gentleman as 
to Miſs Milſington's diſcernment; while 
ſhe reflected obliquely on his * trop ex hon 
point,” and adviſed him, if he would con- 
daes to be an Adonis, to give up his grow- 


mg paſſion for the culinary ſagacity of an 
alderman, for that one was entirely in- 


compatible with the other. Mr. Brymore, 
who had been brought up to the law, 


but now was alſo à man in a certain ſtyle” 
of life, neither emulated the perſonal or 
mental qualities of his friend, but valued 
himſelf on having talents which rendered 


perſonal attractions of no avail. In re- 


gard to his influence on women, to the 
N in every rank of life, 
L 2 from 
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from the dutcheſs :to the dairy-maid, he 
gave his whole time and thoughts, Mr. 
Brymore believed himſelf unequalled; and 
many were the damſels in humble life who 
bad deplored their credulity: many the 
nymphs in more elevated ſtations, who 
had reaſon to reproach him with his bro- 
ken vows. He had occaſioned to di- 
vorces; had fought three /duels, and he bore 
ſome marks of theſe latter encounters, 


the honour of which, in his opinion, com- 


penſated for the pain and danger. It 
ſeemed as if the ladies were of the ſame 
opinion, for with them he was an almoſt 
. univerſal favourite; and lady Aberdore 
herſelf had occaſionally called him an 
e agreeable good for- nothing creature.” 
Her lord however ſeemed to have no ap- 
prehenſion that * ſhou}d endeavour. with 
her to 1 * 
852 dah the We wich en e lis 

hut ſaw, or affected to ſee, with the moll 
perfect indifference, this dangerous man 
in his houſe. Occupied in engagements 


of his own, he 8 no more notice of any 
of 
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of the party than formal hoſpitality re- 
quired. D'Alonville' faw with great con- 
cern this party daily fluctuating, but not 
at all likely to break up. Almoſt his only 
pleaſure was to wander early in a morn- 
ing, before his pupils were ready for their 
leſſons, to * the Cottage of the Cliffs,” 
and to mark the progreſs of the little pre- 
parations that were making for the recep- 
tion of Mrs. Denzil and her family, in 
which, however, he did not dare to appear 
to take any part. He generally returned 
defore Mr. Paunceford, who was by no 
means an early riſer, had diſmiſſed the 
young men from his inſtructions; and it 

was always with pleaſure that they left 
thoſe leſſons for drawing, modern lan- 
guages, and fencing; nor could D'Alon- 
ville always repreſs with becoming gra- 
ity, though he very ſincerely tried at it, 
that boyiſh, but cutting ridicule which 
they delighted to throw out againſt 
Paunceford, whom they all hated, and 
never named but by ſome neden 125 
pellation. Oe a eos FIRE 
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If Paunceford had taken a diſlike to 
D'Alonville the moment he ſaw him, it 
| had been rapidly encreafing every hour 
ſince. He not only felt the moſt cruel 

mortification in obſerving the preference 
bis pupils, particularly lord Aurevalle, 
gave to this ſtranger, but he bore till 
more impatiently the viſible predilection! in 
his favour ſhewn by the women of the 
family. Before the unfortunate circum- 
| ſtance of his introdudtion, the two govern- 
eſſes had, he thought, been much more at, 
tentive to bim; Miſs Ballandyne,, awoman 
of good family, who. had taken the care 
of lady Tryphena and lady Louiſa before 
the death of their mother, was now one 
or two and thirty, but had an elegant per- 
ſon and manners, with great good ſenſe ;— 
that ſhe therefore ſhould take ſuch a fancy 
to © a young French coxcomb,” ſeemed 
aſtoniſhing to the profound Mr. Paunce- 
ford; though that ſuch a little infignificant 
butterfly as his countrywoman, Madame 
D'Olbreuſe, ſhould prefer < frivolity and 
gay nothingneſs, like her own, was much 
* leſs. 
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leſs aſtoniſhing ; but the miſery was, that 
ever ſince they had been in the country, 
Paunceford had-anxiouſly watched for an 
opportunity of diſcovering in the conduct 
of D'Alonville ſome error or impropriety 
but nothing could be found which the 
moſt_vigilant malice could wreſt to his 
diſadvantage. He was never miſſing when 
his pupils were ready for him; and the 
progreſs they had made already, with 
which Lord Aberdore declared himſelf 
highly ſatisfied, was the beſt proof how 
well he knew what he had undertaken to 
communicate. 
Lady Aberdore too | theated War a 
ville with more reſpect than ſhe uſually- 
ſhewed to any body—a preference the 
luckleſs little divine could bear with leſs 
reſignation than any other — and upon the 
whole, he became fo uneaſy. and diſſatis- 
fied, that nothing but the excellent table 
and other luxuries he now enjoyed, with 
the proſpect of a good living hereafter, 
could have induced him to remain in a 
12 ſituation 
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fituation where he ſeemed to have. loſt all 
his conſequence, and to appear, notwith- 
. ſtanding his learning, and his high opinion 
of himſelf, in an inferior light to a perſon 
for whom he had a ſovereign contempt. 
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e B 
80 in the hollow breaſt of Appentney 
Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills,. 
A myrtle riſes, far from human eye, 
And breather its balmy fragrance o'er the wild. 
Tnomt gon. 
HE ſolicitude with which D'Alon- 
ville now waited for every poſt, ſince 
he daily expected letters from the travel 
lers, is not to be deſcribed; nor could he, 
however he endeavoured of do ſo, conceal 
his anxiety from the perſons with whom. 
he was ſurrounded, at leaſt from ſuch of 
them as, either from affection or averſion 
had an intereſt in watching him. Miſs 
Milſington, from the involuntary changes 
of his countenance: when the letters ar- 
rived; began to ſuſpect that ſome affection 
more powerful than what he felt either- 
for his French or his Engliſſ friends, ei- 
ther for De Touranges or Elleſmere, was 
the cauſe of his being ſo violently agitated. 
She knew he could hold. no. correſpond- 
Fits L.5 ence 
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ence with his own country; and ſhe felt 
a violent curioſity to know with whom he 
was connected in England, that hearing 
from them, or not hearing from them, had 
ſuch an effect on his countenance and man- 
ner. In proportion as their ſtay was prolong- 
ed; the country appeared to have. for her 
geaterr charms; and as the.mornings were - 
now fine, ſhe contrived to engage herſelf. 
continually in the walks D'Alonville took 
with his pupils, and ſeemed never fo . 
happy as when ſhe could, without any 
other witneſſes than the two youngeſt boys, 
lean on his arm, and enter into converſa- 
tion on the ſtate of France, or ſome topic 
on which ſhe hoped to engage him to- 
converſe with intereſt: but ſne had often 
the mortification of, finding: that he was 
abſent and inattentive — that he fixed his 
eyes on ſome diſtant. object in the ſouth- 
weſt, where ſie could diſtinguiſh nothing 
that ought to attract him and inſtead of 
the attention ſhe expected, | 
« Anſwered negleRingly, he knew not hat. 
Theſe morning walks, however, became 
ſubjects 
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ſaubjeQs of continual ridicule to Mr. Eſ- 
cott and Mr. Brymore. The former, be- 
cauſe he hated Miſs Milſington; the latter, 
becauſe he recommended himfelf to Lady 
Aberdore by the talent he poſſeſſed of 
rendering others ridiculous ; by miſrepre- 
ſentation and mimickry; Which often funk: : 
into buffoonery, but which now CO 
ſtituted great part of Lady Aberdore's' - 
amuſement. The languiſhing airs of the 
tender Jamima, and the pert pedantry of 
Paunceford, were no: more ſpared than: 
the aukwardneſs of the Welſh ſquires and 
dames who occaſionally came to the houſe. 
The lady ſo little cared at whoſe expence 
ſhe obtained a laugh; and was fo little at 
tentive to the pain ſhe might inflict, that 
ſhe encouraged Brymore to mimie them 
before their faces, or continue to betray 
them into abſurdities, and even while the 
were preſent, ſhe. could not conceal the 
mirth thus excited—mirth which was re- 
doubled by remarking the confuſion into 
which people were ſometimes thrown on 

| L - diſcovering. 
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diſcovering that they had net or faid 
ſomething ridiculous: _ 

As this friendly taſte in Lakdy: Abeidore 
engaged Brymore in very vigilant obſer- 
tion, he preſently diſcovered that D'Alon- 
ville eagerly expected ſome letter of con- 
ſequence, and that Mifs Milſington as 
_ eagerly deſired to know the contents of it. 
He contrived therefore to lay in wait for 
the ſervant who was charged with the 
buſineſs of bringing the letters from the 
poſt town, and finding æ large packet for 
D'Alonville, he brought them himſelf into 
the room where the whole: family, except 
Lord Aberdore, were aſſembled at their 
tea, and affecting not to be able to make: 
out the direction, he held them for a mi- 
nute or two to a candle, giving an hint 
to Lady Aberdore to watch the effect of 
this delay on the features of Miſs Milſing- 
ton and her protege —D'Alonville indeed 
betrayed extreme emotion; but it was not 
till he received his letter, and had left the 
room to peruſe it, that the uneaſy curioſi- 
ty thus _ (and which it was im LN 


to 
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to gratify) was viſible on the ſtrong fea-, 
tures of the gentle Jamima, to the infinite 
amuſement of her friends, who failed not 
to torment her as much as they could; 
while D'Alonville in his own room opened 


his pacquet, which he knew by the ſuper- ' 


ſcription was not from Angelina, but en 
Elleſmere, and which ran thus 
« You have undoubtedly been ſurpriſed, 
my dear Chevalier, at not having heard 
from me during ſo long a time; but I have 
been engaged in the moſt mournful duties 
my poor father is no more—he never 
recovered the loſs of his. eldeſt ſon, and 
has ſoon followed him. It is at this mo- 
ment the greateſt conſolation to me ima- 
ginable, that I have attended him through 
his laſt illneſs, and that I have not embit- 
tered his laſt hours; but my filial duties 
being paid, my heart now flies back with 
redoubled force to its affetions—and 
Alexina, the beloved object on which 
thoſe affections are fixed, appears with all 
thoſe enchantments about her, which at- 
tached me to her the moment I ſaw her. 
As 
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As ſoon as I have fulfilled the duties that 
yet call upon me, L fly to her, and I mean 
to: marry. her as privately as poſſible, and 
to keep our union ſecret till ſome months ; 
are elapſed: by that time I hope to recon- 
cle my mother to a choice which will 
probably diſpleaſe her; and I truſt it will - 
contribute to alleviate her diſpleaſure, that 
I do not mean to fix my reſidence at Ed- - 
difbury, but to give up. the houſe to her 
as: Jong as ſhe lives. It has always ap- 
peared. to me particularly cruel, that at 
a late period of life, the mother of a fa- 
mily ſhould be driven from her home by 
one of the children -ſhe has raiſed, and be 
compelled- to ſeek other connections in 
ſome remote and inferior reſidence. Lady 
Elleſmere. ſhalt not be ſubject to this in- 
convenience: I have already aſſured ber 

of-it 3 and I have promiſed poor Elizabeth 7 
to make up to ber the. fortune required 
by the mercenary father of her lover, who 
is ſtill unmarried. Thus I hope I have al- 
leviated to my mother, and to Elizabeth, - 


: WE bitterneſs of their loſs; for I could not 
_ think RN 
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think of happineſs for myſelf, if Ineglected 


to do what ſeems to me to be my duty to- 


wards them. I have alſo. aſſured the old 
ſervants. that none of them ſhould be re- 
moved. After all, I ſhall be one of the 
pooreſt of thoſe who. bear the arms of Ul- 
ſter but be it ſo -I am ſure that I can + 
limit my expences to my income, and that 
I ſhall be happy if I live with thoſe I love; 
Jam as ſure that nothing that fortune 
could. do for me, would make me happy 
without them. I cannot, my dear friend, 
figure to-.myſelf .any-ſociety half fo deli- 
cious as that we may enjoy together; and 
it; will appear a thouſand years till I can 
realize the plan I have formel. 

None of the family have been more 
affected with my father's illneſs and death, 
than the honeſt old captain, my uncle Ca- 
verly; who I fear begins to find the yoke 
he has ſo long worn, too heavy for his de- 
clining years, and ſighs for the liberty he 
has not however courage to obtain. I en- 
cloſe you the adieus of Touranges and his 
family, though I ſuppoſe he has written to 

| RL | you 
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pFou to the ſame effet.—Poor fellow! 


wherever he may be, he ſhall always com- 


mand my lervioos: to the. extent of my 


limited power. 
- The reſt of Elleſmere s tefter ecnfifted 
of ſome account of his two married fi- 
ters, with whoſe huſbands he appeared 
much diſpleaſed ; and then by a ſudden 
tranſition he began a rapturous apoſtrophe 
to Alexina, and ended with carneft enqu> 
ries after Mrs. Denzil and her daughter. 
I he death of Sir Maynard Ellefmere, 
though under circumſtances fo different 
from thoſe which attended the laſt ſad 
moments of the Viſcount de Fayolles, yet 
brought forcibly to the mind of D' Alon: 
ville all he had felt at that melancholy 
period; and then the ſtrange ſcenes he 
had ſince paſſed through, even to the pre- 
ſent hour, paſſed his memory in ſueceſſion: 
He was now indeed comparatively happy; 
for he was the huſband of the woman he 
adored but many inquietudes yet aſſailed 
him: 'he. dreaded leaſt want of money, or 
want of health, might yet detain Mrs: 
| | Denzil 
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Denzil in London, or even on the road; 
and the ſuſpence he might yet have to 
endure, he knew would be intolerable 
ſhould it laſt long. He read Elleſmere's 
letter again, however, and felt ſoothed by 
its contents. The filial duty Ellefmere 
had paid to a father, who had no other 
claim to it than that he was his father, 
was now conſoling to him; and D'Alon- 
ville, when he recolle&ed how religiouſly 
he had fulfilled, as far as was in his power, 
the duties he owed, felt alſo that ſatisfac- 
tion which -only the diſcharge of duties 
can beſtow—ſatisfaftion which alone is 
equal to ſuſtain the oppreſſed mind in 
eyery exigence, in every ſuffering _ * | 
verſity can impoſe. | 
He was proudly conſcious too, Wie 
driven as he was from his home, his pro- 
perty and his rank, no local circumftances 
could level him, while he preſerved' his 
Integrity and his honor; with fuch men 
as Eſcott and Brymore, whoſe Hliberat 
manners he ſay and deſpiſed, though not 
without t forme doubts of being able long 
to 
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to command his temper, ſhould their ar- 
rogance carry them to more e in- 
ſults, | 
But it was time to 8 to the room 
where the young men tock their evening 
leſſon. When it was paſſed, he deſired Lord 
Aurevalle to excuſa his attendance at ſup- 
per, and retired to his own apartment, 
where, on the table, to his infinite delight. 
and ſurpriſe, he ſaw a letter lay with the - 
Briſtol. poſt, mark, and directed by the 
hand of Angelina, which he-- eagerly, 
opened. It began with an account of the 
difficulties that had impeded their. jour- 
ney. Though a ſmall ſum, of Money the, 
produce of part of her own fortune, had. 
been due to her mother ſome time; Meſ. 
ſieurs Ramfay and Shrimpſhire, through - 
whoſe, hands it paſſed, had,, contrived to 
delay their receiving it, and had put them 
to great expence, before they paid it, 
though they knew it. muſt; be paid. In- 
dignation and. diſappointment. oppreſſed 
the enfeebled frame of Mrs. Denzil, and: 
* longer ſhe endured the injuſtice and 
N r 
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cruelty of her fate, the more. ſevere was: 
the anguiſh. with which ſhe: looked round; 
on her children, A mind ſtrong as hers. 
could not have been cruſhed by pecuni- 
ary inconvenience alone, however hard, 
to bear; but when to neceſſity thus need 
leſsly inflicted, was added the inſults of 
arrogant fraud, and the bitter reflection, 
that the injuſtice which robbed her and 
ber family of the decencies of life, was 
exerciſed only to enrich ſome of the moſt 
worthleſs beings that diſgrace-humanity, 
her wearied ſpirit. ſunk beneath the coma. 
plicated and hopeleſs evil; and though 
when ſhe was releaſed from. London, tha 
change of air and of ſcene appeared to- give 
her a temporary relief, ſhe could not even 
for a moment regain the chearfulneſs ſo 
long overelouded. Angelina deſcribed 
the fears ſhe- again felt but too forcibly; 
and to ſhew. D'Alonville the ſtate of her 
mother's mind, ſhe thus related their viſit - 
to Briſtol, the day after it was made. 
That part of her letter was in theſe words: 
* *: hg: mevting: with: her old friend Mrs. 
; Armitage, 
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Armitage, whom ſhe had not ſeen for 
many years, ſerved only to depreſs my 
- mother's ſpirits, inſtead of reviving them, 
for they recalled te the memory of each 
other ſcenes they had enjoyed together ; 
hours of (at leaſt tranſient) felicity that 
can never return; and, as they flowly 
walked after us from Clifton fo the path 
_ afforded by a gradual ſlope towards the 
river, 1 ſaw more than once the tears of 
fad recollection fall from my mother's 
eyes. The view, however, which the de- 
feent, and the banks of the river afforded, 
ſeemed to recall a gleam of pleaſure to 
her countenance. Mrs. Armitage took 
occaſion to preſs her to remain ſome time 
at this village, aſſuring her that ſhe would 
find it of the greateſt benefit to her health. 
4 Beſides, my dear friend,” ſaid ſhe, © you 


complain that your ſpirits, overwhelmed 


by long fuffering, no longer allow you to 
exert thoſe talents heaven has given you— 
Eam perſuaded you would find them revive 


bete it is the very ſcene of inſpiration.” 


wy ne Fe a ume s farther con- 
N lr . verlation 
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verſation on this ſubject, wrote in a blank 


jeaf of her pocket book, the oy an- 
ſwer to her friend e .. 


8$ONNET. 


Written at Briſtol. Hot-well, in anſwer to fink ws | 
recommended. a reſidence there ta the author. 


| Here from the reftleſs'bed Hi pany! 
The languid ſufferer ſeeks the tepid wave, 
And feels returning health, and hope again * 
Diſperſe“ © the gathering ſhadows of the grave.” 
And here romantic rocks, that boldly ſwell, 
Fringed with green woods, or dy d with ee 
Calbd native+ genius forth, whoſe heaven - taught axill 
.Charm'd the deep t echo's of the riſted ſhore: 
But tepid waves, wild ſcenes, or ſummer air, | 
Reſtore they palſied fancy, woe · depreſt? . 
Check they the torpid influence of deſpair ?: 
Or bid warm health re- aimate the breaft?* 
dere Fe rt e hoN N 
And whoſe lad inmate hb —+ broke hart? 


Try my dear Chevalier to comprehend it it. 
1 er verſes are generally reckoned. very 
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deer; but L Know and acknowledge how 
difficult it is to u native of another coun 
try to taſte the poetry of ours. 
oY Though my mother perſiſts } in ; a re- 
ſolution to proceed to her cottage, yet ſhe 
| could not refuſe to give one day more to 
8 Her friend. And could 1 forget, that it is 
N another day of abſence from you, D- 
ville, and that it may perhaps render you 
diſcontented and unhappy, I ſhould be 
ſenſible of more Pleaſure than I can now 
feel in ſcenes. entirely new to me, and un- 
like any thing I have ever ſeen before: 
but my enjoyment is deſtroyed by the re- 
flection that” you wilt 175 us, and watch 


— > 


ther, 7 ne would check — wikhes, 
and haſten on, even at the expence of her 
health, rather than give either of us a mg: 

ment's pain —The weather 1 is ſo favor 
' - ableto her that I Wiſh ſhe 1 may take every 
© bfrantage of it ; and do you my dear friend 
de patient, relying on the aſſurance that, 
Hove we may be a day ot or two later y 
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we expected, we ſhall ſoon, very: ſoon, be 2 


at our cottage.” 


Notwithſtanding theſe and other con- 


Wag expreſſions with which ſhe cloſed 
her letter, D Alonville was now tormented 


with a thouſand painful doubts. He be- 


lieved the poetry of Mrs. Denzil to be 


ven fine and very pathetic; but the lyre 


of Orpheus would not beguile him of his 
apprehenſions, that ſomething or other 
Would happen to delay, perhaps entirely 
to prevent, the arrival of Angelina. He 
looked however at the date of the letter, 
and ſaw that it had been written four days: 
the circumſtance of its not being delivered 


and found it was merely owing to- the 
miſtake of a ſervant, who, when Mr. Bry- 
more took from him the: other letters, had 
N ee to Br Him m out an wagon 
9 at, as he could e 


realed his emotion had he received this | 


with Elleſmere's; and he ſaw that for ſome 


an as 


veaſon or otber Miſs Mihmgton, as well 
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as Mr. Bepmare, made their remarks on 
bis manner on theſe occaſions; and there 
was nothing he ſo much wiſhed to avoid, 
as any thing that might lead any part of 
of the family to a diſcovery of Angelina's 
abode. By the dawn of the next morn- 
ing he left his ſleepleſs pillow, and haſ- 
tened to Aberlynth, in hopes of heaving 
that new direCtions had been-received as 
to making fires throughout the houſe, or 
that ſomething might be going forward 
which might intimate their ſpeedy arrival. 
But all was blank and comfortleſs around 
the cottage: the woman, who had been 
commiſſioned by the attorney. in London, 
{the agent of her former miſtreſs) to pre- 
Pare the houſe, without her knowing the 
name of the perſon it was for, was gone 
out to her work, and D'Alonville returned 
to Rock-March in deſpair; convinced that 
the preſentiment he felt was but too juſt, 
and that the viſionary happineſs he had en- 


joyed in the hope of Angelina's geſidence 


near bim was already vaniſhed for ever- 
By dhe poſt of that evening heireceived. | 
| | 10 
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no * and his anxiety and impatienee 
encreaſed, while, as if to irritate both, 1 
Miſs Milſington took it into her head to 
be more than uſually attentive to him, and | 
in deſpite of the raillery of Brymore, in- | 
ſiſted on his accompanying her on the baſs i 
viol in a very difficult leſſon, in which ſhe a 
piqued herſelf on her execution. 
With ſpirits on the rack, it was impoſ- 
ſible to command his attention: He played 
the wrong notes, put his fair leader out, 
and ſhe beeame quite peevilh; leſs be- 
cauſe having failed in her leſſon, than 
from the conviction that D'Alonville was 
thinking of ſomething that intereſted him 
much more than pleaſing her; and ſhe had 
not only indulged her fancy of late in its 
abſurd partiality to him, but had taken that 
polite attention which was natural to him 
towards every woman, and which he 
thought particularly due to her, for the 
effects of a tenderer ſentiment, which ſne 
ſaw no reaſon why he might not entertain - 
for. her. She was certainly a little older 
than he was, but men of 47s country have 
vol. IV, M given 
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given a thouſand inſtances of ſuch attach- : 
ments; they were become frequent in 
England; and the various accompliſhments 
the poſſeſſed might well produce a more 
violent, as well as a more laſting, attach- ö 
ment than extreme e and: tranſient 
beauty. * . 
Such were hs ee dreams hs 
' which the accompliſhed. Jamima ſuffered 
her imagination to riot; and though rea- 
ſon now remonſtrated with her, and en- 
quired what ſhe propoſed, even if the pre- n 
dileQion of D'Alonxille for her was as 
warm as ſhe ſometimes believed it; whe- 
ther it was poſlible that ſhe, who had | 
aſpired to ducal coronets, ſhould dream 
of ſacrificing all for love? She evaded 
| theſe troubleſome. interrogatories. as well 
as ſhe could, and ſometimes:attempted;to 
repel them, by putting them to the ſcore - 
of pity for his altered fortunes, and reſpe&t 8 
for his talents, the partiality ſhe felt in his 
favour. The ridicule, bowever, to which 
ſhe expoſed herſelf, by ſhewing this. pat- 
OP gave D Alwine real pain at he 
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he forelaw it would be impoſſible for bin 
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beginning of their tay at Rock-March; 


and now became ſo uneaſy to him, that 


long to endure it; nor could he determine 
to ſubject kimſelf to that ſhare of ridicule 
which fell upon him from two men who 
ſometimes ſeemed - to believe that, as. 4 
lepenckant, he was not to feel their rudgs ; 
neſs, or rat eat not to reſent it. He re- 


arrive, to: quit Rock-March, under pre- 


terice of having buſineſs in London For 
ſome days; and if her reſolution of ſet⸗ 
tling with her family in the neighbour- 
hood was altered, to return to it no more, 
but to adopt ſome other -plan of life which 
might not compel him to te, without 
Angelina. Re 

As he knew. Mrs. Denzil bund be 
cautious of ſending to inform him of her 
arrival when ſhe knew that Lord Aber- 
dore was fill at Rock-March, he had no 

means of knowing what paſſed at Aber- 
lyoth but by | going thither himſelf; but 
1 he could not do only” at an early 

a | Mz don 
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2 % $34 45" * * on 

hour of the morning, when it was impro- 
.bable the Denzils ſhould be arrived. The 
ſecond 1 morning in which he. made this 


| viſit he was as little « content with it as be- 


t9 N ore. g "Another e evening paſſed and he had 
no letter. Every conjekture chat could tor- 
ment and afffict him now affailed him | 
again, and the greateſt fault of his tem- 


Per, and that Which he had taken the moſt 


Pains to conquer—excellive impatience 
would have become viſible by ſome act of 
ts nk if he had not been Unex- 
My etiened; oo piiixar? 99 donnn 
be weather was 1 RET beautt- 


Ful and ſerene, To eſcape from his own 


tormenting thoughts, he accompanied 
Lord Aurevalle and his brother bt on 


| Horlebaek, though Mr.  Paunceford v was of 


the party. n 


They“ were on that fide of the park next 
the village of Aberlynth, and D'Ifrille 
was loſt in painful reflections, When. boy. 
of thirteen or fourteen Years old, who 
could fpeak only the language of the 
country, came running Towards them, 

i 29 his 08 dv ig 


1 * 
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and holding wut. a letter, laid ſo 5 mething | 

in terms which only the groom, who Was 

with them, underſtood to be an enquiry ; 
for the perſon to whom the letter was di- 

rected. The boy pointed (as he delivered | 

it, that. the direction might be read,) to 

the vi illage from whence he brought it. 
D. Alonville turned pale, and neither able 
to Teprels, or explain his impatience, he 
waited in breathleſs expeCtation, while 
the groom f {, and thea Mr. Paunceford 
read the eftion: To the Chevalier 
D' Alonville at Lord Aberdore's. "— Thus, 
however, Paunceford read aloud.; — It is 
my. letter, cried D'Alonville i Ira patiently N. 
« Yes,” rephed Paunceforg, 977 it . .to 
be your letter, Sir— A lady's hand too — 
I did not know, Monſeer, that you had: any 
acquaintance. in Wales: but it ſeems” 


added be with. a ſignificant, look, . that 
W e e 2 —D Aen. 


n 


eren to Hi, He {Fin not what, con- 


js6tures might be formed; but tearing 
| M 3 open 
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open his letter eagerly, he read. theſe 
few 170 written. N. the hand of nh 
Denzil. , 

18 „We are arrived; Let us fee you as ; ſoon 
as ydu can come to us without awakening 
impertinent curioſity, which many reaſons 
make me partieularhy deſirous of avoid- 
Ing, fince I find our right honourable ei- 
devant coufins are Rill at Rock- March.— 
Angelina! is  fatigned with her j Journey; ; but 
1, to whom travelling is pleafure, and of 
courſe health, ſhould be ory that Lam 
arrived at the end of my travels, and 
that 1 muſt be confined, at 'teaſt for fome 

; time. | 
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but that] think leſs of Ms than of my- = 
ſelf, and from the extreme ſcarcity, (as far 
at kaſt; 3s. 1 bave been able to obferve,) of 
tent, if for ſome time you. and; my e | 
find it in being near each 1 7 . 

Adieu 23 dear ee 15 42 Io 2 
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Tube peruſal of this letter redoubled the 
Ea atendel if it could be encteaſed, with 
- which D'Alonville was tormented, and 
made him more careleſs than before of the 
remarks that might be made upon his con- 
duct. He ſpoke for a few moments in a 
low voice to Lord Aurevalle, for to Mr. 
Paunceford he by no means thought him- 
ſelf 'accountable, and then galloped t- 
. wards Rock-March houſe to leaves his 
horſe—which having done, be ran round 
by the plantation that ſkirted the park, 
in order that he might eſcape obſervation, 
and arrived breathleſs with haſte and im- 
patience at the rr on the mountain 
beyond Aberlynth.. 5 e ee 
Angelina, whoſe Fouts 3 were flies, 


N with anxiety aboꝝt her mother than 
by the journey, received him with tears; 
but they were tears of pleaſure. Mrs. 
3 Denail and the other part of the farhily 
were buſied about the little arrangements 
neceſſary to be made in their new abgde, 
and D'Alonville and Angelina, to eſcape | 
trom buſtle, in which ſhe would not allow 


* | - M4 either 
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either of them. 10 alfiſt, walked through 
dhe garden adjoining to the houſe, which 
was almoſt an area cut in the rock, and, 
aſcended into the wood above it that 
eloathed the acclivity, and which they could 
attain only by a fort of rugged ſteps formed 
of roots. From amid the trees, yet very 
partially in leaf, a beautiful and extenſive 
proeſpedct appeared. But D'Alonville/faw 
Wo * bis ka preg and e have laid 


. rien di Aa inefubile 3 
C.,.be dei bel viſo, traſſen gli occhi miei 

. Vel di che volentier chiuſi gli avrei 

| 5 es non mirar giammai, migor bellezza. 


Nor was is till ſome kours aficrwards that | 
Mrs. Denzil could prevail upon him to 
1 return to Rock-March; by chewing him 
4 that his ſtay made her really” uneaſy, and 
would hazard diſcovering to Lord Aber-- 

W- dore the ſecret of their abode in bis neigh- f 
if boufhood, which ſhe was very deſirous of 
avoiding. —* Not, my dear Chevalier, 23 
. faid the, * that L have the leaſt reverence 
for this titted man, or the leaſt apprehen- 
tion of any. ill ate from an, 3 
144217 N i ä but 
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but! e "might betjere Came. hi her. to ſor i 
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de t his x 


ot] ©, or court 8 roteQtions 
15 8 conſe 10 hy the FRE * himſelf j is 


equence 0 


enough to. o make him ſup 1 ; that Lot 
xcrifice 


his patronage e worth An 


25 PE. 3.41 dis. 


meanne nech 1s 900 that ho he would be full of, 


LODI 


expechents | to elcape from, the importugjs. - 
ties ; of o 13 relations AS, Joon, as: poſſihle, 


and, be fore, it Was known. here that, a 
alliance had ever been acknowledged ber 


tween: his amily and that of my. children. | 
This would ſubje&: me to meſfages, letters, | 


or even * its, de 10 very. il 15 


r 


| 7 ro 17 1 115 N „ 
ol 6g 0 


che e 
and the wi you have to afhiſt 1 your -frie 


may « expol vou. 5 Jad. 1 been aware 9 60 
Lord F(t would. have refided here 
any, time, 1 ſhould certainly! have | Bp. of” 
* journey 3. hut.gs it is, my dear friend, 
make. VEE heſt of. it. The inha- 7 
boca of An ſcure place will peyer be 
an ter by * of Rock. March. : 


1e | 
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unleſs Scher indiſeretion forces: us upon 
their obſervation; and thoſe indiſcretions 
for a ome A we muſt endende 16 
De Oo Ecs 
1 AA MARIN as well as FR 
C<couldthereſuftance with Which he yielded 
[8 to theſe reaſons for tearing himſelf from 
Angelina; but he inſiſted upon it that his 
evenings were his own; that nobody had 
HR right to enquire how he then diſpoſed of 
1 His time; and that he would quit Rock- 
| March immediately after ſupper, and re- 
= turn to it in the morning before he was 
| enquired. for, as he could eaſily do. Mrs. 
Denzil' doubted this extremely; but he 
=.” made it, as he thought, ſo clearly appear, 
| 8 and was ſo bent on obtaining this permiſ- 
| = fion, that it was at length partly granted; 
on condition, however, of his taking his 
3  after-ſupper-walk only on fine evenings, 
-and when he was not likely to be miſſed. 
As with flow and unwilling ſteps he re- 
turned to the great houſe, he recollected 
that for His abrupt departure and long 


| Taos ſome reaſon ſhould be given 78 
e 
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be felt degraded. by having thus ſubjected 
himſelf to enquiries and remarks; and all 
bis fortitude was neceſſary to enable him 
to determine ſtill to ſubmit to this reſtraint. 
But when he remembered how much the 
' taſk he had undertaken. would enable him 
to ſoften to his Angelina the harſhneſs of 
her deſtiny—how. well ſhe deſerved all he 
could do for her, and how delicious it was 
to ſacrifice his pride and his caſe to an ob- 
| jet fo beloved, he ſtepped more lightly. 
along, and as he entered the houſe looked 
back with an air of triumph towards the 
. cattage he had left, and half exclaimed— 
<« She is there! fifteen minutes will at any 
time bring. eee what ol 


+ 


_ complaint”, $/11 1191 vw. 2s 
As he anteac the Soars hal, ich it 
was neceſſary to croſs as he went up to 
his own room, he met Miſs Milſington— 
So, Chevalier,“ cried. ſhe, © the young 
men have been enquiring for you; we 
en indeed that you were loſt.” 
Lou do me too much honour, Madam, : 
40 think. (bout. me. I am ſorry if I have 
M6 not 
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not been pufiẽtual in attending Lord Ab- 
revalle and his Wolkersz but T do not öf- 
ten give them caufe for complaint; and 
a mile or ha wings, 


ten Bebneſbt — he; indeedl N 


7 did not know you had any acquaintance 


in this country— Four fried, Mr. Paunce- 
fort; added ſhe ſignificankly, * has. been 
finding many good natur reaſons for your 
abſence. But we are going to dinner. 


Te is paſt fix EGS fas Lot are e 
ec e 


The lady then paſſes oh. and D.glon 


ville, kaſtening to his own room, prepared 
as expeditiouſſy as he could for his appear- 
ance at dinner, ta which the laſt bell in a 


few moments ſummoned Him. 
But here, contrary to His erpeltation, : 
nothing was ſaid by any body of his un- 
uſual abſence. Lord Aberdbre, ho ſel- 
dom noticed either oft the tutors, more 
than by a grave bow, or ſhbrt ſementre 
of common eivility, was now engaged by 
two — anetlier part of the 
| country, . 
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country; WhO arriveck that day: Lady 
Abefdore was talking its hef ufual 200 

th her brother; Mr. Brymöre, and Mis 
Milſaggtonz but this Whole Party Nebiell 
jeſs gay than ufual, för it Rad to ch beth, 
ſettled, after ſome opp ofificn bn tHe Part 


of the lady, that the Emily wars Fer ts 
remain another west Rock March: to 
this ſhe had yielded only on condition o 
not being aſked to return hither för at - 
teaſt twalte months, and that the MONT - 
go to Bath; a place of whit the Was GK. 
tremely fond, for thtee weeks, inftead+6f : 
going to Landon with Her Lord, WHO was . 
at the end of this week. under the nectf. 
fity: of returnitiy thitti:—fHhie Had ſtipu- 
lateck tob with Brymore and Efcött fü re-. 
main; to bt" of- Witti ff zappealed, 
whether the was not the very beſt wife in 
the wörld Wh on edi, Bit men © 
exclaimed tt, < whit tay Weabdid 
tree weeks itt an old Welt caſtle; Witt 
| pm per till to Hf one's bt 

3nd fect at atfimak as you; Brymore? 
e ee fare, mY 
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Far other were the thoughts of Ange- 


| Uns, Who had quitted London with de- 
light, and now thought herſelf as near 
happineſs as ſhe ever expected to be in 
this world. Her mother's health ſeemed 
to be almoſt re-eſtabliſhed: dhe hoped in 
the very retired and ezconomical manner 
in which' they propa to. live, that her 
mind would be no longer harraſſed by the 
pecuniary diſtreſſes which had for ſo many 
years agitated her ſpirits and injured her 
conſtitution; and for herſelf, the had no- 
thing elſe to wiſh—for ſhe was near her 


buſband—and when a few days ſhould 


leave him at liberty to diſpoſe of ſome 
portion of his time by the departure of 


the family from Rock · March, ſhe hoped to 
have the inexpreſſible delight of wander- 
ing with him among the rocky wilds and 
<P woods of a country entirely new to 


her. Already from a ſpot higher on the 

| mountain than ſhe had been with D'Alon- 

5 ville, ſhe. found a. ſpot, from whence one. | 
end of the houſe at Rock · March was viſt 


ble; the: broad ſaſh inde littered in 


8 | the 


22 * * 
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3 3 and zelina loved to 
believe that they were t windows of 

_D'Alonville's apartment, which he. de- 
ſeribed to her as being on the ſecond 
floor, at a corner of the houſe where the 
offices adjoined to it. Here Angelina pro- 
poſed to paſs: ſome. time; of every day, 
when her mother ſhould; be able to diſ- 
penſe with her preſence; and here ſhe 
planned a little bower, by inter weaving 
the branches of the hazle and birch that 
- crowded over a ſcar in the rocky boſom 
of the hill. This ſhe figured to herſelf that 
 D'Alonville would do for her, as well as 
conſtru& a little ruſtic bench of the moſſy 
branches of ſome older trees. — Already i in 
the tall woods beneath the mountzin, the 
the rooks were buſied in feeding and at- 
tending their almoſt fledged young; the 
ground was covered with the early flowers 
of ſpring ; and the paths Angelina trod 
were literally © primroſe paths.“ In their 
little garden below, her little brother, a 
child of eight years old, was already mak- 
"0g his urangements with the infantine 
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at Our Parſon — 22 ke ſays, 


| SrakeernAnt,. 


pied as uſual. He had forborne, at the 
earneſt entreaties of Mrs. Denzil, to viſit 
Aberlynth, while he might be miſſed by 
the family at Rock-March ; but as he did 
not always ſup with them, and the young 
men were now entering more regulatly on 
that courſe of life they were to follow 
when Lord Aberdore had left them, be 
continued to be diſmiſſed, by ; Lord Aure- 
valle, to whom alone be referred himſelf, 
at an early hour of the evening, when he 
haſtened to paſs, the reſt, of it at the 
Cottage of the Cliffs,” ._ He obſerved, 
though without giving. himſelf the trou- 
ble to enquire. into the, cauſe, that Mr. 
Paunceford was more than uſually con- 
ſtrained in his manner ; but he imputed it 
to the diſcontent with: which he beheld 
the 
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OUR 3 85 had palted, i in which 


D Alonville appeared to be occu- 
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| encreaſing friendſhip of Lord Aurevalſe 


for his foreign tutor, and to the natural : 
malignity and ſupercilious inſolence of 


his character. He ſometimes fancied that 


Paunceford watched him, and was half 
tempted to contrive to detect him in doing 
fo, that he night chaſtiſe him as he de- 

ſerved; but he reſiſted this. temptation as 
it aroſe, on reſſecting, that any fracas of 


this fort could not fail of diſtreſſing Mrs. 
Denzil, and of occaſioning the diſcovery 


the fo much wiſhed to avoid. The manner, 
however, of Paunceford, ſerved to render 
their meetings more. than uſually uncom- 
fortable, and to irritate the impatience 


with which D'Alonville awaited the hour 


that ſhould ſet him at liberty to fly to 
Angelina; impatience which he could not 
always ſo well conceal, but that Paunce- 


ford, though a man of no great penetra- 
tion, was every guy: more ſtrongly con- 
firmed in his opinion that ſomething, 
which he wiſhed to hide was on his mind. 


The extreme eagerneſs With which he 
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he expreſſed for letters, together, with the „ 
agitation he had ſometimes unwillingly | 
betrayed on receiving them; his refileſi- | 
neſs, and frequent walks of an evening 
which Paunceford had diſcovered, (though ' 
he knew not that D'Alonville was abſent _ 
the whole night,) were altogether obſerva- 
tions that put ſtrange thoughts into the 
round head of the PROT Paunceford: 
Every hour that paſſed, and every look. of 
D'Alonville's, ſerved to ſtrengthen theſe | 
ſuſpicions} for it i is nat e to the doubt- 
ing lover, that, WEL bn. EAT 
5 15 . Helen light us ak ogy n 
8 Arch the jatons, confirmation Arong, as preoiof tat writ” 
| Paunceford, like Scrub, began at- length 
to be perfeQly ſure © there was a plot,” 
and nearly for the ſame- reafons as that 
fagacious politician ; and he was determi- 
ned to have the. merit of diſoovering it, by 
which two purpoſes would be anſwered— | 
He ſhould: give Lord Aberdore. and the 
world in general an high opinion of his 
diſcernment, and get out of the way for 
erer ee Competitor, f for e 
* . og 
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he felt that averſion which baſe and Her- 
row minds always feel towards ſuperior 


: merit. 


"Determined böwever to wait for the 
mot perfect confirmation of his ſuſpicions, 
he let another day paſs before he made 
his ſolemn appeal to Lord Aberdore, and 
gave him information of his diſcovery ; ; but 
in the mean time ſet himſelf to watch 
D'Atoorille with more Adu than be- 
fore. 4 

e a no "ak qualifications > 
than boundleſs impudence, a fluent Way 
of. talking, and a total want of feeling; 


Without any pretenſons to Princip e or 


Humanity, et u p for the Lovelace of the. 
ſeit day; 12 kep t a8 9 fervant a 4 
aw who Ha ad be Veen z g Clerk 1 in 


In 


© Wers office, dc 55 Gs .290ed 


fotne* Uegre: ee. of” fytematicar Villar to "to 
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ing ruſtic beauty, 3h with unſuſpeRt- 


| ing ſimplicity; and of betraying unfortu- 


nate girls into the hands of his employer, 
who had occaſionally been heard to boaſt, 
that he had, ſeduced more young women; 
and left. them upon the town, than any 


man of his time. His agent, whoſe name 


was Strugnel, in prowling about the vil 
lages, had met Angelina 1 in that ſhe now 
inhabited, coming out of a little op. She 
was alone, and very ſimply dreſſed, but 
her air and figure immediately 888i 


Strugriel that mne was not an intdate öf 


any of the fuſtic houſes he ſaw abdut 
him. He faw that het face aufwered the 
grace and beaüty of her form; but there 
Was ; fomething about her Whole appear-! 
ance that' ved bim, and made kim von- 


Icious that it Was impofhpite 10 addrefs 


her With the rude Farniliarity he generally: 


adopted He followed her, however, at 
2 diſtancę, ſaw her aſoend the hill, and 


watched ber entrante into an bouſe, 
which, though of much better appearance 
eee een He then 
1 51 1 ol 2:9 returned 


. * 
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Lender to the little ſhop There he had 
firſt met her, and enquired of the old wo- 
man who kept it, whether ſhe knew the 
young lady who had juſt been there. The 
ignorant old woman, half deaf, and un- 
derſtanding English very imperfeclly, gave 
bim as well as ſhe could the ſubſtance of 
the ſtories ſhe Had picked up, diſtorted 
firſt by the Tepreſentations of thoſe from 
whom-ſhe had heard them, and then from 
her own miſconceptions; ; from which com- 
pilation Strugnel underſtood, that a widow 
in digreſſed circumſtances was come to 
ath to hide herſelf from her credi> 
wers, and that this Was her daughter, or 

d for ſuch; that ſome of the people 
1 the houſe were f oreigners,' but ſhe did 
BE _ know wins; 5 My folks as had been 
mere to ſell things, he'd them talk in an 

iwlogues/and-for ner. Bart. le. 

thought there was not much good Fin e- | 
like folk—but: there !—for ner part, to be 
ſure ĩt was no concern. at all of hers, aa 
- Jong as they paid for what they bed at he., 
2 ſhe'd look 3 an that,” 
The 
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The amount of all this, in the. opinion of 
Strugnel was, that the girl belonged to 


ſome diſtreſt family, and thetefore. might 


be obtained; and he haſtened to relate to 
his employer the diſcovery he had wade 
of an indigent cteature ſo perfectly lovely, 
Brymore determined to ſee her himſelf 
that very evening. Nothing was ſo eaſy 
as to introduce himſelf into the cottage 
ſhe inhabited, under pretence of having 


| loſt his way: He was aſſured by his pan- 


der, that there was no male inhabitant of. 
the houſe but a child of ſeven or eight, 
years old ; and he knew he had aſſurance, 
enough ko carry him through any imper-, 
tinence he might be guilty of towards 
helpleſs women, even though their ran} 
might be higher than he ſuppoled that 
theſe ſtrangers. It was ſo near the dinner 


that he could not ſet out immediate 

While the Whole family were dinidg,. . 
one of thoſe pauſes'which frequently ap-: 
ꝓened in the converſation, gave occaſion, . 


WO TR N 8 fat at the other end FP. 


Sa 3: I 


1 * 
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hour when he receiyed "this eee | 


uss! 
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| of the table to ſay to his ſiſter in his Indo 
lent way Lady Aberdore, do yo 
: know I have made a diſcovery to-day 22 
Indeed!“ anſwered the lady, pray 
| in what? f in philoſophy or mathematics 5 
* In ſomething much better than 
either,” anſwered he; © I have found out 


| that you haye got ſome new. neighbours | 


not aboye a mile and A Re from the 


pax“ [ 


hab N cighbours| b Sees the, « neigh- 
ves for-me my dear Thomas, do for 
heaven ſake ſpare yourſelf the fatigue 
of fuch diſcoveries for the future ; and if 
unluckily you make any ſuch by chance, 
do in pity keep them to yourſelf.” . 

Upon my honour though 3 cried 
Eſcott, « am not in joke. Damn me if I 
ever ſaw a genteeler, bandſomer girl in 
my life 1 took ſome pains to find out 
who the was—but the curſed Welſh boo- 
bies know nothing of the eee, 
ever intend to try again. 

On my account I dare fay,” faid | Lady 
Aberdore, laughin 8 Oc Oh! 

5 ns I 
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what: a kind brother I have to eligible | 
| acquaintance. to amuſe me, in the country ! 
—Bleſs me, Jamima,” added ſhe, addreſſ-. 
ing herſelf to Miſs Milſington, © why one 
would think it was ſome acquaintance of 
yours that Thomas has put WO child, 
how you look!“ | 

It was very true, that the 3 | 
of the lady to whom ſhe ſpoke expreſſed 
unuſual emotion, but it was from the re- 
flection of that of D'Alonville; who, as 
he ſat oppoſite to her, betrayed ſuch ex- 
traordinary agitation, that the truth im- 
mediately flaſhed on the mind of Miſs 
Milſington—the unwelcome truth ;—and- 
ſhe ſaw that the heart of D'Alonville Was. 
given to this © handſome and genteel girl,” 
who ever ſhe was. The ſarcaſm thus ut- 
tered by Lady Aberdore, reſtored her, 
- however, to her recollection, and ſhe an- 
ſwered coldly, How can it affect me, 
Lady Aberdore? You know, I believe, 
that I can have no acquaintance in this 
country; certainly none for whom I feel 
the lighteſt degree of intereſt. 
vox. iv, N And 
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* And where,” . cried Brymore fignifi- 
cantly 5 is this miracle to be ſeen?— 
Pray Tet me into the ſecret.” “. 
No faith, Jemmy,” replied Eſcott 
ce that will never do. If Lady Aberdore 
diſclaims her for an acquaintance, I ſhall 
try to make an acquaintance with her 
myſelf, Don't you think I'm right, my 
Lord?” 

Upon my honor I do not know, (ſaid 
Lord Aberdore, who frequently affected 
abſence of mind,) I do not know exactly 
of whom you have been talking but I 
think Mr. Eſcott may eaſily find acquaint- 
ance which would undoubtedly, and very 
properly too, be declined by Lady Aber- 
.dore.” The converſation was then ſuffered 
to drop; and the young men ſoon after 
: retiring from table, D'Alonville was re- 
Teaſed from a ſituation which he could not 
| have. ſupported much longer. He haſten- 
ed up ſtairs, while Brymore ſallied forth 
on an expedition, which had D'Alonville 
TulpeRted, it would have rendered him 

| ä and have ſent him . 
an 
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and at, every riſk, to the cottagy x An- 
gelina. 

Paunceford, who had obſerved with 
ſcrutinizing eyes the confuſion of D'Alon- 
ville, now believed he had diſcovered the 
whole train that D'Alonville was a ſpy, 
and this young perſon a miſtreſs whom he 
had brought down, who was to convey to 
the enemy the intelligence he obtained. 
A paper he had picked up in the billiard- 
room that morning, which he could make 
nothing of, ſeemed to ſtrengthen the other 
circumſtances ; and he determined to he- 
ſitate no longer, but to diſcharge his duty - 
to his dear country, by declaring all he 
knew, and all he ſuppoſed, to Lord Aber- 
dore that very evening. When tea was 
over, therefore, Paunceford gravely ad- 
vanced to Lord Aberdore, and with an 
air of importance requeſted to be allowed 
the honour of five minutes converſation 
with © his lordſhip in his Ws: s M- 


n he had ſomething to com- 
municate relative to the boys, Lord Aber- 


N 2 dore 
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dore bade him come to the library n half 
an hour, as he was engaged till Wen in 
giving directions relative to repairs before 
his departure, which was fixed for the 
next day but one. Paunceford employed 
the intermediate time in conſidering how 
he ſhould moſt eloquently enforce what- 
he had to ſay; and when the time of his 
attendance arrived, with head elate from 
a conſciouſneſs of his own importance, 
he ſtrutted into the library. _ 

« So, Mr. Paunceford,” faid Lord 
Aberdore, as he entered, nothing is 
wrong, I hope, in regard to Aurevalle, or 
the reſt ?” 

No, my Lord, nothing in fr to 
my Lord Aurevalle, or to the Mr. Vi- 
ponts—no youths can give more early 
promiſe of emulating, my Lord, yodr 
Lordſhip's eminent virtues. Born to af- 
pire to the important characters of Britiſh 
tegiſlators, they do indeed give hope of—” 

« Well, well,” ſaid Lord Aurevalle, 
coldly, © all that is very well. Excuſe me, 
Mr. Paunceford, I have really hardly a 

She: moment 
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moment to ſpare this evening; be brief, 
therefore, as to your preſent buſineſs.” 

„ will, my Lord; I will be brief—as 
brief as the nature of the affair I have to 
communicate will allow; but but your 
Lordſhip muſt allow me to premiſe, that 
nothing but a ſenfe of duty I owe to your 
Lordſhip's family in particular, to ſociety 
in general, and to'my country as a Briton, 
could induce me to undertake a taſk for 
which I am free to own myſelf unfit, and 
which, I feel, might, under any other cir- 
cumſtances, appear invidious.” ; 

“ have not the leaſt notion, Sir,” ſaid 
Lord Aberdore, half peeviſhly, © of the 
tendency of this difcourfe.” 

« I will explain, my Lord. — What 
would your Lordſhip think of me, if—[ 
ſay, what opinion could you, or ought you 
to form of me, if, inſtead of giving you 
this trouble, I ſhould ſuffer a traitor, a 
ſpy, an enemy to my country, to remain 
unreproved, unpuniſhed, unmarked, in a 
family fo illuſtrious and that your Lord- 
ſhip's unſuſpecting generolity has enga- 
N 3 ged 


* 
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ged you to harbour ſuch a may am fa- 
tally but too certain.” 

* Aye, indeed!” ad Lord We 
without, however, teſtifying any marks of 
ſurpriſe; © and where, Sir, have you diſco- 
| vered this traitor and ſpy?” M 
3 Paunceford then declaring how very 

unwilling he was to appear as an accuſer, 

and again making a long parade about 
the love of his dear,country, and his ab- 
horrence of treachery, declared that D'Al- 
onville was the perſon! to whom Us al- 
13 cds 
It may be fo, Sir, fad ag Aberdbore, 
in his uſual Eforved manner; “ but you muſt 
give me proofs ſtronger than you have yet 
mentioned, before I make ſuch a charge 
againſt Monſieur D'Alonville.” As to the 

French letter or note you have produced, 

it is, as far as I can make it out, (which 

the ſingularity of the hand renders rather 
difficult) nothing more than a letter from 
one friend to another, relating . to 

* concerns. 

« But, my Lond,” N ſaid Paunceford, « can 
© the 
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your Lordſhip doubt of the fats Ihave ſtat- 
ed ?—The young woman of whom Mr. Ef- 
cott ſpoke at dinner—you may depend up- 
on it, my Lord ſhe is the miſtreſs of Mon · 
ſeer, ſome kept woman from London, whom 
he has engaged to convey intelligence.“ 

« It is mere conjecture, anſwered Lord 
Aberdore. © You do not even know that 
ſhe is connected, or even known to Mon- 
fieur D'Alonville ; and you might remark, 
that a ſituation at this diſtance from Lon- 


don, is by no means that which would be 


- choſen by a judicious ſpy.” _. 
„ Your Lordſhip; then, gives no credit 


to my relation? - you ſee a in the . 


obſervations 1 have made ?”. 2 = 
Pardon me, Mr. Paunceford—T fee a 
great deal to admire in your ſagacity; but 
I cannot, whatever may be my reſpett for 
Four talents that way, venture to charge a 
perſon with crimes. of ſo dark a nature, 
_ unleſs quite ſure of his guilt. WE 
Well, my Lord,” ſaid Paunceford, 
extremely mortified, will your Lordſhip | 
then do me the juſtice to believe it, if I 


N 4 prove 
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Prove to you, beyond a doubt, that every 
evening, at a certain hour, this foreigner 
. goes to a rendezvous at ſome place not 
> far off, where Lam very ſure your Lord- 
ſhip will find there i is an agent, or agents, 
ö who are employed in the very iniquitous 
( buſineſs of obtaining intelligence from 
1 Monſeer D'Alonville, to convey to the 
enemy. Would your Lordſhip conde- 
ſcend to appoint any perſon to follow with 
me and detect him?“ 
. 2 Oh, as to that,” * anſwered Lok, Aber- 
dore, © I hold the charge of ſuch grave 
import; and to harbour a perſon carrying 
on ſuch pra& * might be of ſo ill conſe- 
quence to me, Mr. Paunceford, that 
though I am es fond of adventures, 
or of detections, and have long ſince left 
al night excurſions, I will follow you ]¹.. 
ſelf, rather than that ch a traitor W 
eſcape.” | 
Well, my Lak 1 thank your A 
ſhip for your condeſeention—and this very 
night I engage that I ſhall track Monſeer 
to the Place of his machinations.” 


cc This 
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707 This very night then, Mr. Paunee- 
ford, I will follow you“. 
Highly elated thus to have gained his 
point, and,nothing doubting but that the 
deteſted D'Alonville would be detected 
and driven away with diſgrace; perhaps 
with puniſhment, Paunceford could not 
conceal his ſatisfaction; his plump-coun- 
tenance and roſy gills gliſtened with de- 
light; and after another long parading 
ſpeech he took his leave, promiſing to 
watch the culprit ſo narrowly, that he 
ſhould not eſcape to his evening conſpira- 


tion without being followed. Lord Aber- - 


dore promiſed to be ready on the fignal 
that ſhould be given for his detection. 

Unluckily for the very diſcerning Mr. 
Paunceford, D' Alonville put off his even- 
ing wit. Supper paſſed. The ſpy, who 
was ſuppoſed to have ſo much miſchief in 
his head, and'whothad been obſerved very 
buſfover a liſt of ſhipping that afternoon, 
went through the evening with unuſual | 
' compoſure, and never made any attempt 
to abſent himſelf. At a later hour than 


N 5 - uſual 


| 
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wfual the whole family ſeparated for the 
night; and D'Alonville, who was watch- 
.ed, was ſeen to enter his own apartment, 
and lock the door; after which Paunce- 
ford took the pains to go round to that 
fide of the park on which the windows of 
his chamber looked. There was no light. 
He returned to the houſe, ſtepped as light- 
ly as his weight of fleſh would give him 
leave along the paſſages that led to D'Al- 
.onville's room, and" liſtened at the door. 
I ere was no noiſe. Baffled And vexed, 
25 _Paunceford was compelled to on that 
he was this evening diſappointed ; but he 
imputed it only to accident. Lord Aber- 
dore, who had had the complaiſance to 
wait till after midnight, now told Mr. 
Paunceford, with a contemptuous ſmile, 
that either his zeal for his country, or his 
too officious informers, had certainly over- 
heated his imagination and retired him- 
ſelf evidently diſpleaſed; while the ſapient 
Paunceford ſlunk to his on room, la- 
menting the ſtrange predilection of the 
n of England for foreigners, and 
meditating 
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meditating ſchemes of detection for the 
morrow ; for of D*Alonville's guilt he had 
no more doubt than of his own-exiftence; 
or of his own importance——matters of 


why he was equally well aſſured. 5; 


| Miſs Milfington had been languid and 
gently dejected the whole day :-ſhe would 
have eſcaped the enquiries her reaſon 
once more made,—what ſhe meant by 
being thus violently, and, what was worfe, 
vifibly, affected when any thing was ſaid 
which might relate to D'Alonville; and 
| why ſhe ſuffered ſuch changes of couintes 
| nance as befel her when ſhe obſerved-the 


; alterations in his? Unable to tisfy herſelf, 
7 ſhe eſcaped from reflections ſo little ſatiſ- 
8 fatory; and had recourſe to an Ariofto- 
which lay on her dreſſing table, 


She read Italian perfectly 1 and 
between: muſing on the world ſhe was in, 
and its inhabitants, and reading of the 
very ſtrange regions into which the poet 


length ſhe heard the clock over the great 
n ſtrike three, and was preparing to 


N 6 "== 
5 * 


introduced her, ſhe paſſed ſome hours. At 


8 * 
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goto her bed, when the was alarmed by 
a violent knocking at her dodr, and a fe- 
male voice that, half ſhrieking and half 
ſobbing, entreated her to open it and make 
her eſcape, if ſhe would avoid being 
burnt in her bed. Miſs Milſington, who 
bad not undreſt, but had her night-cap 
and dreſſing-gown on, obeyed, as ſoon as 


pPoſſible, this alarming ſummons. The 


perſon who had given it was already gone. 
No light appeared either in the gallery 
: into which her dreſſing- room opened, or 
in the arched paſſage which led to the 
back ſtairs communicating with the bed- 
chambers om this fide of the houſe; but 
Miſs Milſington fancied ſhe ſmelt fire. 
She was not one of thoſe nervous 
ladies who, on the ſlighteſt alarm, loſe 
their preſence of mind. She conſidered, 
however, that where there is no great 
ſhare of youth and beauty, elegance and 
refinement may ſupply their place; and 
as ſhe might probably have occaſiori to 
exhibit herſelf before the whole farnily in 
Te, ſhe Juſt ſtepped . to 
2 8 her 
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her glaſs, adjuſted the bow of roſe-cglour- 
ed ribbon that ſhaded her face in the cen- 
tre of a nice laced cap, puffed up the 
muſlin. trimming of her dreſſing-gown, 
that it might adarn as well as conceal her 
throat ; and then taking the candle in her 
hand, ſhe courageoufly marched along the 
paſſage. She liſtened, but heard no noiſe 
in that part of the houſe ; ſhe then de- 
ſcended the ſtairs—but here her reſolution 
forſook her; a long window which was 
on this ſtaircaſe looked towards that part 
of the houſe where the offices formed one 
Jide of a large court; ſhe faw the fire 
| blaze from the windows of the laundry, 
and ſhe recollected that D' Alonville's 
apartment was very near it. In a mo- 
ment her ſang froid was converted into 
exceſſive terror; ſhe. flew down ſtairs, 
and finding nobody in the veſtibule, ſhe 
ran into the anti- room and attempted, 
but in vain, to open a door that led acroſs 


the court. By this time Lord Aberdore, 
who had been ſome time awakened, met 
_ 22 lady, and to her eager en · 

ä quiries 
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quiries if every body was ſafe, anſwered, | 
that Lady Aberdore, the children, and 

the female ſervants were all ſafe, and aſ- 
ſembled in a room on the other fide of 


the houſe, very far from the place where 
the fire had broke out, which the men 
ere in hopes of being ſoon able to extin- 
guiſh, as they had engine: and water. 
He invited her to join the party, and tell - 
ing her what room Lady Aberdore was 
in, went himſelf to giye farther orders 
tox extinguiſhing: the we. | 

. Miſs Milſington, not 7 ext to enquire 

of him, now hurried into the room he 
pointed out. She found Lady Aberdore, 
Lady Tryphena, and Lady Louiſa, with 
their goyerneſles, none of them much 
_ think that if the old houſe was burnt 
down, it would fave her the miſery of ever 
Paſſing another month in it, and would | 
rather be a good thing; Miſs Bellandyne, 
the Engliſh governeſs, looked very grave; 
Madame talked and fluttered about the 
Os n naehe windows, and ſeemed 2 
g wih 
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wiſh ſhe could ſee what was going for- . 


ward, even though it was miſchief; the 


ſhocking! 1a! how frightfull 1 hope 
papa won't be hurt; while another 
groupe was much more animated: it was 
Paunceford, with a white nighteap, (fortu- 
nate contraſt to his circular red face!) with 
a quivering chin and ſtaring eyes, endea- 
vouring to prevent Lord Aurevalle from 
going to the place where the fire was 
raging, while the ſpirited boy inſiſted on 
being allowed to 80 where every other 
perſon but the women of the houſe were 
aſſembled. Keep my brothers with 
you, Sir, if you pleaſe,” oried the lad; 
put I tell you I wil gam ſure my 
| father will not object to it. Let us all 
go, cried the youngeſt I know papa 
would not wiſh us to ſhirk from ſuch a 
thing} like: ſo many milkſops. If Mr. 


Paunceford's afraid, why he may ſtay with 
the women; but the Chevalier is there, I 
dare ſay, and ke will take care of us. 
The Chevalier!” exclaimed. Lord 
e Ut Good God! his room is 
| 9 * * 


young ladies exclaimed, Dear, how + 
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juſt cloſe by the fire -I never ſaw him, 
added be,“ among the people who were 
running about; —ſuppoſe nobody has call · 
ed him—he will be burnt to death. 
* He will be burnt to death!“ repeat - 
; << Miſs Milſington, i in a tremulous voice. 
He ſhall not,” cried Lord Aurevalle, 
* Mr. Paunceford, I will not be 
detained.“ He then broke from Paunce- 
ford, who in vain attempted to argue with 
bim, and ran with his utmoſt fpeed to- 
wards that quarter of the houſe that was 
on fire. Paunceford, who felt not the 
| leaſt inclination to go himſelf, where the 
burning beams and melting lead might 
hazard his own perſon, for which he had 
the tendereſt reſpeR; contented himſelf 
with proteſting againſt the raſhneſs of 
Lord Aurevalle, and detaining by force 
the two other boys over whom, as they 
were younger, he could exert more ect 
ed authority. | 
Some of the female amel nts cu- 
rioſity had conquered their fear, ſo as to 
have induced them to go near the burning 
„ So pos, 
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building, now returned to ſay, with great 
appearance of terror and affright, that the 
fire gained ground, and in ſpite of all that 
could be done, had ſeized the eaſt wing 
of the houſe itſelf. In the mean time 
Lord Aurevalle Wd run among the crowd 
who were attempting to extinguiſh it, and 
had enquired eagerly and called aloud for 
D'Alonville. D'Alonville was no where 
to be found; nobody had ſeen him. The 
genefous boy flew to his father My. 
Lord,” ſaid he, with extreme vehemence, 
„have you ſeen D'Alonville? He is not 
here —he is ſtill in his room the fire 
gains on that quarter of the houſe.” “. 
et ſomebody go up thither,” ſaid Lord : 
Aberdore; * it is fit he ſhould be told of his 


danger, if it be poſſible that all this noiſe . 


can have been made ſo near without 
rouſing him.” Nobody offered to ſtir. 
It was a ſervice of ſome danger, for the 
beams and the rafters over the apartment 
of D'Alonville were already in flames. 
Lord Aurevalle ſaw them heſitate, and 
inſtantly underſtood the reaſon; and 
thoygh Eſcott, who ſtood looking on with 


perfect 
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perfect ſang froid, oppoſed his going more 
reſolutely than his father, he ran from 
_ them both, and croſſing the court, made 
his way to the door of D'Alonville's room, 
Lord Aberdore himſelf, Fſcott, and two 
2 three female ſervants llowing him. 
At the d6or, entreating that it might 
be opened, knocking and calling with all 
heir force, ſtood Miſs Milfington and the 
French governeſs. One implored in En- 
: glith, the” other inſiſted in French both 
in vain—the door was locked, and no 
5 anſwer was returned. / Lord Aberdore 
Called aloud and thundered with a window 
bar: ſtill no anfiver. He then directed 
3 that the door ſhould be forced open — 
| Aurevalle had not ſtrength to at · 
chieve it; and Eſcott was too indolent to 
try; but the former ran away with amaz- 
ing ſwiftneſs; and brought away the por- 
ter, and one of the grooms, who with 
one violent effort forced open the door. 
All the perſons who were waiting at it 
burſt into the room; but not only found 
25 no IRS, but his bed, it was evi- 
FA 3 dent, 


-- 
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dent, had not been diſturbed ſince it was 
laſt made. They looked at one another 
A thouſand conjectures, very much to the 
diſadvantage of the object of them, darted 
into the mind of Lord Aberdore; as many 
melancholy prefages into that of Miſs 
Milſington; the young man was.amazed 
and confounded; but. none of them dif- 
dcloſed their thoughts, nor was there time 
for indulgin g conjectures, for it was more 
neceſſary to check the progreſs of the flames 
which ah eady crackled round this corner. 
They deſcended therefore more haſtily than 
they had mounted, but on the gentlemen's 
arrival at the place where the engines were 
playing, they ſaw, to their utter aſtoniſh- 
ment,” D'Alonville in his ſhirt, mounted 
near one of them, directing the ſtre lim of 
water; and in another inſtant he leaped 
from thence, and threw himſelf into a 
ſmall reſervoir or fountain .in the court, 
whence the water came, and where-there 
was ſome obſtruction to its riſing from 
the aukwardgeſs of the men who managed 
the {Pape T he ma Lord Aber : 
| dore 
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dore was now almoſt inſufficient to pre- 
vent his ſon from undertaking-the- ſame 
taſk; but before he could ſpeak to © his 
active tutor, D'Alonville was again amidſt 
the fire, which now howevef began to be 
ſubdued. In a few minutes more, by un- 
remitting exertion on all ſides, it was al- 
moſt entirely conquered, and by day- break 
there was ng longer any antes but the 
engines were ſtill directed to play. 
P Alonville now having a moment s re- 
ſpite, entreated Lord Aberdore and Au- 
revalle to retire,” aſſuring. them! he would | 


remain with the people till every appear- 


ance of danger from the fire's breaking 
out again was removed. The father be- 
ing extremely apprehenſive of his health, 
was Flad to withdraw, and his poſitive 
command only compelled the pare boy 
to follow him. 

Poor Miſs Milfington, who had been 
| obliged: to return to the parlour, where 
ſhe had left the women of the family, could 
not avoid relating that D'Alonville was 
not in nie room was not to be found! And 

* Paunceford, 
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Paunceford, who was ſure that ſuch a cir- 


cumſtance would operate as the ſtrongeſt 


proof that all he had related to Lord Aber- 
dore was true, was in the midſt of his 
triumph, and” even hinting in no very 
doubtful terms that a foreign ſpy was 
very likely to be alſo an incendiary, when 
Lord Aberdore returned, and checked this 


charitable exultation, by coldly aſſuring 


Mr. Paunceford, that, though it was very 
true that D'Alonville was'not in his room, 
it was as true, that nobody had at laſt 
been ſo active and ſucceſsful in extinguiſh- 
ing the fire. He then ordered every body 
to retire to their reſpedtive rooms, and 
poſtponed till the following morning any 
enquiry, either as to the cauſe of the fire, 
or of D'Alonville's abſence from hisom 
during the night, which, though he did 
not think quite the ſame of it as the wor- 


thy divine, ſeemed to be a matter that on 


many accounts merited inveſtigation. 
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E © fitigue nd affright of the pre 
= ceding evening ſeemed to have 
diſabled the whole family from appear- 
ing at the uſual hour, which was never 
a very early one. The breakfaſt table had 
not been viſited at two o'clock, every body 
remaining in their own apartments, ex- 
dept Lord Aberdore, who had gone at 
. uſual time into his ſtudy, where he 
had begun an enquiry into the cauſe of 
| the fecident that had happened; and by 
the interpoſition of the houſe- ſte ward, had 
learned with ſome difficulty the truth 
- which: was, that the laundry maids being 
extremely fatigued with an heavy day's 
work, preparatory to the departure of 
their lady, had been obliged to ſit up to 
comune their buſineſs, till one of them, 
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quite exhauſted, had fallen aſleep, and 
while the other went to carry ſome of the 
clothes to a remote part of the houſe, 3 
dog, which had found its way into the 
laundry, had thrown a large horſe covered 
with linen into the fire ; and the linen, as 
well as the frame on which it hung, was 
in a blaze before the ſleeping ſervant, 
half ſuffocated, awoke. Inſtead of taking 
any rational means to put it out, ſhe ran 
away frantic with fear, and left all the 
doors open through which ſhe fled; by 
which means. the current of air encreaſed 


the violence of the fire, and the deal.ta- | 


bles, baſkets, and linen i in the room * 
in a moment · in fame. 
The poor women avowed their error 
and were forgiven. The loſs in linen Was 
very conſiderable, but the i injury to Ty 
houſe extended no farther. than to | 
laundry, a room over it, and that cc 


of the principal building where D'Alon- 


ville's apartments were ſituated. 
| Aberdore having given proper direction; 
to ary the. * PT. as ſpeedily 

| | 14 78 - 
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as poſſible, now ſent a meſſage to the 
Chevalier D'Alonville, requeſting to ſpeak 
to him, After the ſervant who went on 


this meſſage had remained abſent much 


longer than appeared neceſſary, he re- 
turned and informed his Lord, that after 
a long ſearch, Monſieur D'Alonville was 
no where to be found. Lord Aberdore, 
though he was as far as ever from beliey- 
ing. the charge laid by Paunceford, yet 
was convinced, from his being now miſſing, 
as well as from his extraordinary abſence, 
and ſudden. appearance the preceding 
| evening, that he had ſome connection in 
the neighbourhood, which, though he did 
not believe it would endanger the ſtate, 
might he thought have ill effects on the 
morals of the young men with whoſe 
education he was partly entruſted ;' he 
determined therefore immediately to de- 
mand an explanation.— It was already at 
A A ſervant breathleſs and ſtaring ran into 
the room“ My Lord! —your Lordſhip 
is wanted An accident has happened 
The French gentleman—" | 
| 8 « What 


"WW 
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* What of n * cried ener "Aber- 
dor? 4 54 
Ohl my Lord! We aan hy Lord; 


that be has killed Mr. Brymore “? 


« Killed him! How ? In what manner? 
Where?“ * 


«Ft don't kvow indeed, my 6rd ——bul 


my. Lord Aurevalle this moment 
Where is Aurevalle?” exclaimed Lord 

Aberdore with great agitation 1 yy 

tiende “ Mat is all this?? 


My Lord Aurevalle, eren 


in this moment into the hall; and ſent me 
to call your Lordſhip.—He ſaid, my I 
how Squire Brymore and Monſeer had fit; 


and that the Squire was badly wounded; ' 


and he was afear'd kill'd - outright=and 
how he laid out in the park; under then! 


there walnut trees up at Glendow's:ſeat” 


and bid ſome of us run for a ſurgeon» 


while another comed to ns. a” your! 
Lordſhip of the new. 
« And where is Aurevalle? Ge me my 
hat and ſhew me the place - But cannot: f 
you tell me where Aurevalle b ha 


vol. IV. O * Gone 
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2 Gone back, I believe my Lord, to 
the poor wounded gentleman. Bleſs his 
precious heart, he ſeemed ſo concerned 
that he ran away as 'twere like * arrow 
mot from a bow !” | 

« Is any body gone for a Pn p _ 

Lord Aberdore, as he haſtily went out. 
Ves, my Lord Peter and Harry are 
doth gone ee n. 5 nne Ent 
A fer minutes briught ord”. 

do the 'place,—-He faw at a diſtance a 
group of perſons, whom, on his approach- 
ing, he found ſurrounded Brymors, who 
Jay: on. the ground, apparently dying in 
great pain. To his. ſurpriae D'Alonville, 
with an handkerchief wrapped round his 
leſt hand, was the moſt buſied about the 
wounded man, and appeared the moſt 
concerned; while Lord Aurevalle earneſt- 
I watching bis countenance, was diſ- 

patching other meſſengers to the houfe. 
Lord Aberdore addreſſed himfelf im- 
mediately to D'Alonville—< I am ſhocked 
and —— Sin," ſaid he, at this ſcene. 
What 


8:  . 
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What does it mean? and why have you 
abufed my confidence in deſtroying a per- 
ſon who was my gueſt, and ought to have 
been reſpedted as fuch ?? 

At this moment Miſs Mitfington ar- 
rived, pale und breathleſs, but juſt in 
time to hear D'Alonville's aue | 

« This circumſtance, Sir,” faid he, 
« which I deplore, while I aſſure you, that 
were I to, aft again, it would be in'the 
ſame way, is occafioned by Mr. Bry- 
more's having infulted my wife.” 

c Your wife !” cried Lord Aberdore. 

<a ood * . Mifs 


fal thy: P\ "Ni LY 


« Yes, Sir, my wife, l n Tenn 
repent having chaſtifed the man who _ 
fulted her. 

Chaſtiſed!ꝰ exclaimed Pe 

yon mean affaſſinated. Poor gentle- 


man?” added he, affecting great compaF- 


fion—® unfortunate Mr. Brymore - 


D' Alonville caſt a look of contempt at 
Paunceford: * An affaſfin, Sir,” faid he, 


Por attempt to eſcape; I await the 
O 2 . orders 
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orders of Lord Aberdore; and if I have 
offended: the;laws of this e, Jam 
ready to ſurrender to its juſtice “. 
« ] believe, Sir,“ {aid. xn" jr 
« you muſt ſubmit to be guarded by my 
ſervants till the event of this very diſagree- 
able buſineſs i is known, or till the circum- 
ſtances of i it are enquired, into.” 
+ J Sign: ariel. to your aitpoſal, my 
Lord.” 


v4 


i 7 1 Monſieur, D'Alonftte. ; pd 
houſe,” ſaid Lord FIR 1 and do = 
loſe. Gight/of him.” es W a 


Entruſt him to Es my Lord Horicd 
Lord Aurevalle; 1 know I may depend 


on. his honour.” b a ates 


. A «c Don't preſume, to; interfere, Sir,“ 


plied his father angrily; * ven bane 


ready offended. Mei tra biin 


Two of the inferior Servants Now, * 


. proached, and were leading D'Alonville 


vhen he turned to Lord, Aberdore 


and fi 4 * My Lord, before Mr. Brymore 


is moved, do me the juſtice to aſ him if 
1 hare, | behaved eee I. wil 


0 venture 
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venture to reſt my defence on bis kel 


mony.“ He then walked away with the” 


men into whoſe charge he was given; but 
he had not proceeded above ten yards, 
when a young perfor flying as if in a fit of 
frenzy down the ſloping ground abore 
the place; threw herfelf into his arms, 


and, unable to ſpeak or weep, would 


have ſimk ſenſeleſs to the ground, had he 
not ſupported” her.” Some of the People 


who had been about Brymore now ga- 4 
thered round her, while DAlonville moſt ; 


earneſtly implored' their ſuccour. Miss 
Milſington, and. one of the maid-ſervants, 
(for the-whole houfehold was by this time 
aſſem bled in the park) now approachee* 
© the apparently dying Angelina. "Miſs 
| Millingtog, who did not want humanity, 
took out her falts, and would bave ap- 


plied them; but whether it was the light 


of the blood that now ſtreamed from his 
hand, or his agonized countenance as he 
gazed on chat of his wife; or whether the 
tender appellations he gave her in at- 
3 to recal her to life, n 

d MAIN to 
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to which the French language lends pe- 
culiar ſoftneſs,) affected the ſenſibility of 
Miſs Milſington, certain it is, that ſhe ' 
could not fulfil her charitable purpoſe ; 
but incoherently bidding the maid aſſiſt 
the young perſon,” ſhe gave her the 
ſmelling-bottle, and hurried herſelf into 
the houſe. Angelina in a few moments 
opened her eyes“ Oh! D'Alonville,” 
faid ſhe, in a tremulous voice, * you have 
, deſtroyed me how, could you be 0 
cruel?“ He endeavoured to ſoothe and 
re- aſſure her. I am not wounded,” ſaid. 
be, © at leaft not materially,” . 
ut that unhappy wretch, he is dead, 
is he not ?” | 
No, upon my honour he. is not.” 
Nor likely to die?“ | 
«] cannot anſwer for that,” ſaid D'AL 
onville; « T hope he will not.“ ; 
Oh, God!” exclaimed Angelina 
how horrible to have occaſioned the death 
of a human creature—and its dreadful 
conſequences to ou!“ 
I fear no panſequences, inns 
he, © for myſelf, becauſe I have done no- 
thing 
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thing diſhonourable ; but I fear for you, 
Angelina—lI fear for your mother. How 
will you return home, my love? I am to N 
be kept within the fight of theſe two ſer- 
vants, and therefore I cannot 80 with | 
you.” | . \ 7 

«You are to be ſent to priſon,” ſaid 
ſhe—® I know that is what they intend. 
Nothing ſhall prevent my accompany- 
ing you. Where is Lord Aberdore?” add- 
ed ſhe,—* they told me he was here. I 
will ſpeak to him. I will inſiſt on going 
with you: they may have a right to im- 
priſon you, but they can have none to 
tear me from you. I will ſpeak to Lord 
Aberdore. Be ſo good, Sir,“ addreſſing 
Herſelf to one of the men, to tell me 
where I can find him?” As the ſurgeon 
was not yet arrived, and Lord Aberdore - 
faw no. uſe in waiting where he was, he 
had by this time turned to go towards the 
houſe, when the voice of Angelina enquir- 
ing for him induced him to approach- 
Amidſt the confuſion ſhe was in, ſhe 
knew' him, though it was 0 or three 


0 654 " . years 
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years ſincę ſhe had ſeen him. Timid, and 
even reſeryed as ſhe, naturally Was, ſhe 
had now no, recollection of forms. My 
Jord, 5 ſaid ſhe, © whither has your Lord- 
ſhip directed theſe your ſeryants to con- 
duct my huſband! ? May not I accom- 
pany him? Is he to be ſent to a priſon, 
my Lord, for having reſented inſults of- 
fered to me ?. and may L not thare it with 
him ? 1 Fo | \ Wife 
Lord henna. prac at 3 R 
ner, and trying to recollect himſelf, heſi- 
tated—“ I think, Madam,” ſaid he“ yet 
I muſt; be miſtaken I think — ſurely I 
have ſeen you before? 
My name was — 5 ee the. 
& « ] was once, at leaſt my family were, 
once well known to your Lordſhip. But 
1 mean not to aſk any favour on that ac- 
count; 1 make no claim to your indul- 
- gence farther than to be permitted to at- 
tend my huſband whitherſoever you wo 
intend to. Jend iW. 
And is this gentleman your tulband, 
Madam ?” ſaid he. © Pray where is Mrs. 
Denzil, your mother ? 42 
4 At 
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At a cottage, Sir, in the village of 
Aberlynth, half-diſtrated' at What Has 
happened, and prevented only by indit- 
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poſition from coming hither herſelf.” * 


This is all very extraordinary. J un- 
| _— nothing of theſe romantic flights. 
Jam very ſorry” indeed, Madam, 6 
ſorry; but I know not what I can do to 
alleviate the inconveniencies this young 
man's raſhneſs, and, I muſt add, your own 
indiſcretion, has brought vou into. If 
you chuſe to accompany Monſieur DAI. 
onville to-my houſe - yet you muſt excuſe 
me if I ſay, that you would do better to 
return to your mother. In regard to Mon- 
ſicur D'Alonville, his fituation muſt de- 
pend on the events. I fear they cannot 


but be unfavourable - to a perſon circum- 


ſtanced as he is, particularly unfavoura- 


ble. He will probably be ſoon removed, 


for of Mr. Brymore's life there appears to 
me to be very little hope; and then you” 
will of courſe act as diſcretion ſlrall dic- 


tate e in egend te following him.“ Lord 


© of "dos Aberdore 
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Aberdore then Lightly touched * hat 
and paſſed on. | 

Angeli 
probation, was ſhocked at the opinion he 
had given as to the-danger of Brymore, 


and the fatal ee. to D' Alon- 


ville ;—ſhe was terrified too at the counte- 
nances of the people around, which 
feemed to menace him, as if his being a 


what would have been glorious in a man 
of their own country What will be- 
come of us” ſaid ſhe, in French—* what 
will our fate do with us???? 

Be not ſo apprehenſive,” my Ange- 
lina,” replied he“ am I not in Eng- 
land D—Is not my life guarded by its 
Jaws, if I only ated, as it will be found 
I have, in my own defence? My only ap- 


prehenſions are for ou. For heaven's 
ſake conſider the anguiſh of mind in which 


you have left your mother! conſider 
yourſelf; or, if you will not, conſider 
what I ſuffer in ſeeing you thus diſtreſſed, 


and 


though careleſs of his a- i 


foreigner had rendered culpable in him 
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and expoſed to the gaze of all theſe peo- 
ple. Let me prevail upon you to return to 
your mother. Some perſon will accom- 
pany you, I hope. You are unable, 1 * 
to walk without aſſiſtance. 
will return with Madame DAlos- 
ville,“ ſaid Lord p « if the will 
allow me.“ 
© Indeed yow wil wt; my - Lord,” ed 
Paunceford. You return with this pers 
fon, my Lord! I hope you don't Pe 
ſuch a thing. 
* Indeed I do, Mr. Paunceford; 4 1 
will certainly do as I pleaſe. 
Not wie you are under my care; | 
Sir; and I ſuppoſe Monſeer does not now 
afſume any right to dictate here, not while 
you are under my care, and your father 
Lord Aberdore at hand ?. — 65 
« We ſhall ſee that, interrupted Au- | 
ievale. Come, Madam, let me affiſt 
you. My dear Chevalier be wy fo = 
eaſy; alt may terminate be 
expect; you ſhall not f 
Come, Madam“ Angelina —— 
3 O 6 ready 
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ready to faint, yet endeavoured to obey 
D' Alonville's wiſhes in returning to Aber- 
FPaunceford ,irritated beyond all bounds, 
now ventured to take the arm of Lord 
Aurevalle. I inſiſt upon it, my Lord, that 


Jou do not degrade yourſelf. in this man- 


ner: though it is true we now know what 
Monſeer here is, how do we know this 
young woman, and among what. ſort of 
people ſuch a one may lead you? We 
know nothing favourable, am ones of 
this:gentlewoman.” '/ - 
Don't I know, Sir, 8 the 
young man, * that ſhe is a relation of my 
a mother of my oꝛon mother's; and ſhall 
Jou, Sir, dare to prevent my ſhewing her 
eivility, common civility, when ſhe is diſ- 
treſſed? No, Sir, no e carth ſhall 
reſtrain me. Ip Aut St 
1 My dear Lord” aid: * FJ 
beg that your generoſity to my Angelina 
and me, may not be the means of giving 
offence to your father. As to this perſon, I 
owe. dimunadeſeregce ; ö kindneſs 
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in the preſent inſtance only adds to my 
diſtreſs. Angelina, recover your preſence 
of mind, my love; — recollect, that if the 
wretched man's wound is not dangerous, 
I ſhall be immediately releaſed; if it is, 
I ſhall be ſent to the next priſon, for Ido 
not expect, nor do I mean, to aſk any fa- 
vour. In the firſt caſe, I ſhall be with you 
immediately; in the ſecond, you can be 
near me in a few hours; 2ëy, therefore, 
give way to theſe agonies? Lord Aure- 
valle, will you have ſo much conſidera- 
tion for me, as not- to riſk any diſpleaſure 
on the part of your father by going your- 
ſelf to Aberlynth; but will you ſpeak for 
me to one of the female ſervants, and en- 
gage her to accompany my wife till ſhe is 
ſafe in the preſence of her mother?“ 
.. Curioſity, and other motives, as well as 
the interceſſion of their young maſter, im» 
mediately engaged two of the women of 
the houſe. Angelina trembled, and re- 
juctantly vas led away. „ 9724 
D' Alonville, guarded by two men, pro- 
ceeded towards the houſe, Lord Aure- 
ED valle 
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valle walking with him, to the great dif- 
pleaſure: of Paunceford, who hearing An- 
gelina acknowledged as a relation of the 


late Lady Aberdore's, began to fancy, 
that unleſs Brymore died; {whieh he moſt 


| heartily hoped he migtit) all his hopes of 


ſeeing D'Alonville diſmiſſed in diſgrace; 
would end in his being eſtabliſhed in the 
family more firmly than himſelf. 
He had not penetration enough to have 
diſeovered in the time he had lived among 
the great, that nothing was leſs likely to 
recommend any one to their favour, than 
the circumſtance of being an indigent re- 
lation; — and if D'Alonvilte'sother offences 
were cleared up, this alone' would be ſuf- 
feient to induce Lord Aberdore to diſſulve 
the connection as ſoon as poſſible. 
- The furgeons from two ſmall neigh- 
bouring towns now arrived nearly at the 
in the caſe of Brymore, when they had 
never yet agreed im their lives: They 
beth however ſeemed: to believe kim in 
great danger. He was removed into the 
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bnuſe, and a meſſenger diſpatched for a 
more eminent ſurgeon; for Brymore, Who 
had now recovered his ſenſes, would not 
ſubmit to have the ball extracted, which 
was lodged in his fide, till the third oper- 
ator arrived; and the fate of D'Alonville 
ſtill was ſuſpenſe. . | 

At length the ſurgeon from a town ten 1 
miles diſtant appeared. The ball was 
extraded with lefs difficulty than had 
been apprehended. There was every rea- 
ſon to believe Brymore would do well; 
and Lord Aberdore, to avoid the per- 
plexity that might attend detaining 
D' Alonville, rather than from tenderneſs 
to his ſituation, gave him leave to go to 
Aberlynth, on receiving his parole, that 
he would appear if the event ſhould be 
ſuch as was at firſt apprehende. 
this day had. been terrible. She appeared 
to be finking under them, when D Alen 
ville arrived to re- aſſure and comfort her: 
but Angelina, while ſhe concealed her 
„ hung over her mother 
with 
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with a look of ſuch tender ſolicitude, and 
ſpoke to her with ſo much ſweetneſs, that 

 P'Alonville thought he had never yet ſeen 
ber fo lovely :—even the lively affeQion 

| ſhe had ſhe wn for him a few hours before, 
did not render her more dear. to him than 
the filial duty and gratitude which now, 
mingled with fear, beamed wart e ex- 
preſſive eyes. mn en 


w Hard. * eried Mrs. Beins "OO 


ſingularly cruel is the deſtiny that purſues 
me! Even in this remote corner of the 


world, where peace at leaſt ſeemed to 


await me, am 1 again expoſed to inſult, 


and to the terror which reſentment of 
that infult inflicts. Ah, D'Alonvilte! 1 
cannot blame, however I may lament the 
vengeance you have taken. But if the 


wretched man dies, 1 own it will be a 
dock I ſhall not eaſily recover; and it will 
be a great and heavy addition to the ſor- 


rows- I already .ſuſtain with difficulty : | 


= like all thoſe ſorrows; -Ffhalt owe it to 
the cruelty, to the injuſtice of the men 


who have plunged us into * 
a 8 had 
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had we not. been poor, and apparently 
unprotected, would ſuch a man as Mr. 
Bry more have dared to have intruded 
himſelf into my houſe, and have affronted 
my ears with his infamous propoſals? 
Ah!no;—it is our ſuppoſed indigence that 
bas made us liable to theſe indignities; 
and that has perhaps involved you, my 
dear friend, in their fatal conſequences. 
This is an evil that will purſue us where» 
ſoever we gor but perhaps it is an evil 
more ſuppoxtable any where than in our 
native land. D'Alonville, I find it impoſ- 
lible; to ſtay in any part of England. I 
will inſtantly quit it. If my life is to be 
rendered tolerable for the little time L yet 
live, it muſt be in a country where the 
memory of ſo many yeats of ee is Not 
continually renewed.” 

« Let us go, then,” ſaid. D'Alowille. — 
3 Wherever Angelina is where you are, 

is non my country; (alas! what other have 
I:) but I muſt be releaſed from my pa- 
role before can leave this place“ 

Undoubtedly, anſwered Mrs. Den- 
zil, However eagerly I with to go, 
M7 Jour 
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your honour is dearer to me than every 
other contideration. And believe me, wy 
dear friends, 

| She was going dn, when a amt girl, 
who was hired occafionally from the vil- 
lage, came, breathleſs and ſtaring, into the 
room, andexclaimed;*Ob! Lord, Ma'am ! 
Oh! Lord, Sir! here—here is 

Here is what ?” cried B'Alowille, 
nnpaticntly. 
- © Brymore is dong,” la Mrs Denzil, 
in a low and faint voice, and ſomebody 
is come te tell us of it.“ 

A death. like palenefs overſpread the 
- eountenance of Angelina, as ſhe ſtood be- 
Bind her mother's chair waiting for the 
entrance of this meſſenger of ill news; 
when the girl, who had before alarmed 
them, and who had gone down a few ſteps 
of the ſtairs, returned and faid, in a till. 
more hurried way, tis my Lord—my 
Lord, his own own ſelf. Oh! gracious 
me!” She then ſhuffled away; and the 
door remeining open, a gentleman enter- 
ed, in whom Mrs. Denzil. immediately 
. recoghized Lord Aberdore, = 
Still 
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Still imprefſed' with the idea that Bry- 
more was dead, (and not conſidering how 
improbable it was that the noble Lord 
ſhould himſelf take the pains to announce 
it) the countenance of Mrs. Denzil had on 
it an expreſſion which Lord Aberdore- 
imputed to veneration, awe, and appre-' 
henſion. He loved, like many other great 
men, to excite theſe ſenſations; and with 
more than ordinary dignity and ſtatelineſs 
he marched up to Mrs. Denzil, bewed to 
her, and deſired to have a feu moamerte 
converſation with her.. 
Whatever your Loedthin has to pe 
replied Mrs. Denzil, collecting all the 
courage ſhe could, I am prepared to * 
hear; and my daughter and the Chevalier 4 
D'Alonville are, I hope, equally. ſo. * | EF 
Brymore I ſuppoſe is dead ?” - ; 
„No, Madam, he is not. They even 
tell me there is lefs danger than was at 
firſt apprehended. But with you, Madam, 
it is neceſſary that I ſpeak apart.” _ 
gelina and D'Alonville, both relieved” 
by this intelligence, willagly with-- 
; drew 
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drew; and after ſome heſitation, 'Lord 


Aberdore began a very long ſpeech, in 


which he enumerated what he thought 


the errors of Mrs. Denzil's conduct; but 


dwelt with particular energy on the 
wrong ſtep ſhe had ſuſfſered Angelina to 
take in man ̃ n agent, J aſſure 
yau, Madam,” ſaid he, © I cannot but la- 
ment, that ſo fine a young woman, ſo well 
connected, who _ an dane 0 much 
better - 

Give me leave, my hd te fe: you 
the trouble of any, father remonſtrance, by 


bringing to your recolleQion the circum- 


ſtances of my family. As to their reſpeQ- 
able connections, on which you new. do- 
me the honour to dwell; I beſeech you to- 
remember, how little people of a certain. 
rank care for even their neareſt rela- 
tions: (I ſpeak in general terms, for there 
may be, there are, exceptions;) and I 
had ſurely no right to ſuppoſe that 
the diſtant relatiouſhip of my children 
ſhould give them any future claim to the 


5 Kindaels of preſents, who, at preſent, never. 


* enquired. 


8 
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enquired whether they exiſted. Except 


an houſe, which your Lordſhip lent me 
for a few months, what favour have I to 
acknowledge?” As to fortune, my Lord, 
you know that my children have been 


robbed of ſo much of theirs, that what 


little J had of my own, and which will be 
divided among them at my death, ſeems 


to be all that they can depend upon; 


while Mr. Ramſay, and Mr. Shrimpſhire, 


by detaining the affairs for ſo many years 


in their hands, have compelled me to have 


recourſe to expedients for the ſupport of 


theſe children, that have impreſſed every 


\ . 


body with an idea that they are deſtitute 


of any fortune whatever: and who; my 5 
Lord, will marry young women, whatever 


may be their merit or their beauty, Who 
are without fortune? while, on the other 
hand, if they remain ſingle, how are they 


to be ſupported when, worn out with . 


many years of trouble, (and the. period, 


my Lord, is not ae e T ſhall leave 


them ? 


* 


T 
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% My ſons are men; and whereſoever fortune. 
May place them, cannot want the means of life“. I 
| But, my .daughters!—alas, my Lord! 1 
have found even that degree of depend- 
ance to which J have been obliged to 
ſubmit, extremely difficult to bear. The 
compliments that have been made to the 
few talents I poſſeſs, have ſeldom paid 
me for the evident ſuperiority aſſumed by 
Perſons once my equals, from the conſci- 
ouſneſs they ſeemed to have of the neceſity 
I was under to exert thoſe talents. And 
can I bear, my Lord, who know what it 
is to ſuffer from the humiliating: compaſ- 
Gon of a world, which too often mingles 
ſcorn with pity—can I bear to think that 
my daughters ſhall. be expoſed to become 
dependents, humble couſins! if any of their 
relations would receive them? I have 
ſeen, I have felt how few perſons there 


. are, who know how to confer an obliga- | 


tion. I have been compelled to know, how 
many inſult while they oblige. In ſhort, 


» 1 
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my Lord, theſe and other conſiderations 
induced me to give my daughter Ange- 
lina to the man ſhe loved, who is a fo» 
reigner, it is true, but certainly a gentle» 
man; and who, whatever may be the un- 
happy circumſtances of the generality of 
his countrymen, is not ſo abſolutely deſti- 
tute as you ſeem to ſuppoſe. He is a 


man of honour, a man of ſenſe; and, as 


your Lordſhip may be convinced, by the 
charge he has undertaken in your family, 
has proper pride enough to counteract 
every degree of falſe pride, and to endea · 
your to uſe thoſe accompliſhments acquir - 
ed in happier times, to maintain his wife, 
and his independence. 

She then proceeded to relate the cir- 
cumſtances that had enabled D' Alonville 
to preſerve a ſmall income from the 
wreck of the conſiderable property of his 
family; and as ſhe proceeded, ſhe ob- 
ferved the features of Lord Aberdore gra- 
had been fo far from ſettling near Rock- 
ng with a vie 0 obtam any advan- 
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tages from that neighbourhood, that ſhe 


had e- Wee to em ber 


| anvil was not abi f een 
whom he had kept at a diſtance, leaſt, 


if he admitted him to any degree of con - 


fidence or familiarity, he ſhould find it 
more difficult to ſhake him. off, but poſ- 
ſeſſed a certain, though ſmall property; 


and that none of the family, whoſe ſettle- 


ment at Aberlynth had ſo much diſturbed 
him as to induce him to ſuch a condeſcen- 
ſion as that of viſiting himſelf the cottage 
they inhabited, were likely to give him 


any trouble, or put him to any expence. 


Still, however, there were reaſons why he 
wiſhed them any where elſe; and there- 
fore he beard with great ſatisfaction, 

from Mrs. Denzil, that ſhe had nen 
the cottage conditionally, and that in 
conſequence of what had happened, and 
of other conſiderations which ſhe did not 


think it neceſſary/to explain, ſhe had de- 


termined, to quit not only Wales, but 


Great Britain, for ſome part of. the conti 
r „„ 
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nent ot Europe; where her family might 
yet remain unmoleſte d: ad chat as ſoon at 
Mx. Brymore was out of danger, ſo that 
D' Alonville conld depart, they ſhould re- 
turn to ener in à very few _ 
"quit:-England:! 1rbl bod oft ruin 
| land indem ee ſo well pleaſed 
with this intelligence, chat he ſeemed half 
tempted to accelerate the execution of a 
plan which appeared ſo deſirable, as that 
of having the ſea between him and a fa- 
mily whom he could not conſider other- 
wiſe, than as indigent relations Ha ſort 
of perſons who gray be troubleſome, and 
can never be creditable; but as he could 
not, when it came to the point, deter- 
mine _— with I checked this 
3 r 913 0 114 bis 21. 1 8267 8 * 
an — as it was — 
to prevail on Lady Abetdore to put off 
ber departure another day, he left ſtrict 
orders with the 'houſtkeeper and perſons | 
about the wounded man, to take every 


nnn He had not time 


ii. 19. | a to 
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240 m Ke — fi »begu] . ns! as to the 


29pm; whe; by Delon villes feel. 
n, lid: be loft without a French tutor; 


bn bed Aberdore/apprehenive left thi 
- vieancy ſhould occaſion'a total change in 
the plan ſhe had fo long laboured-to con- 
frm; repreſented:tohimthat/it-would be 
| ally: to ſind in Lonton ſome foreigner, 

equally qualified, who would be rejoiced 
>t6 find ſuch an eſtabliſhment, and who 
might "not have the ſame troubleſome and 
Alarming entanglements as D'Alonville. 


Rd,” But perhaps wur friend Jamima 
bhere das alether Odunt or Marquis, or 
Ohevalierz dn petto, whom ſhe can reeom- 
mend ko kr is married mm- Who 
"fights duels and kills the viſitors, inſtead 

of: tutoring the-children:”—NMifs Milling- 
tom thadnefphits; te reply the dared mot 
___ _lienqufreofhebhuktt what ivkadexpefted, 
_ :orivfiyitthonibfeciſbfirangelyatepretial, 
imer the die DOAlonvitle'smar- 
(riage--*Heicathd:never:have -beetv more 
* 


17 - tinty 


"'She=then turned to Miſs Müſingten, and 
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tainty of his being the;huſband of another, 
was ſo uneaſy, that aſhamed of feeling ſo 
much pain, and notdaring to acknowledge 
it, ſhe endeavoured, if ſnhe could not con- 
quer, to diſguiſe it, by buſying herſelf in 
preparations for their departure; and irri- 
tating by her own impatience, that which 
Lady Aberdore felt, to be gone. As to 
Eſcott, he had already taken deave. Though 
he lived in what are called habits ef the 
cloſeſt friendſbip (Oh! abuſe of terms) with 
Brymore, he could not prevail upon him- 
ſelf to- endure for one day the complaint 
of a ſick man, or the confinement of a fick 
Brymore lived, he would ſoon be well 
enough to come by ſlow. journies to Lon 
don; and if his friend dietl, why ſhould he 
de bared with the botrors of a funeral, to 


make himſelf low-ſpirited for a mogthæ 


beſicles, he vas abſolutely engaged in Lon · 
don, and ought to have been there A eek 
before; had he mndt ſtaid ta olige his ſiſter. 
Hie tanken E wananndedätiend, 
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fulhy about him another time, and befere 


he attacked another pretty wenehꝭ be ſure 
ſhe had no'drawcanſir of a huſband laying 
perdue to ſhoot him chrough the head. 


Hut come,” added he, *-cheer up thy 
fpirits, Jemmy— I warrant you'll do well 


enough, and all this will tell-well' among 


the women in London. Faith twill make 
a pretty romantic ſtory, and I' ſet it off 
for thee, my good fellow, to the beſt ad- 
vantage Brymore, who ſuffered great 


pain, and believed that che danger was 
not leſs than the-anguil ih, anſwered only 


by a deep grban, followed by a volley of 
curſes, levelled firſt againſt the French 


nation, then againſt D'Alonville as an 


individual of it, and laſtly againſt himſelf 
' For not taking a better aim. I refuſed,” 
ſuaid he, « fighting with ſwords, for I ktiow 
= Nw Chae Towel have with them the 


J are half of them qualified 


| at — I could not 


get rid of the French ſon of a w 


Without fighting, and got a brace. of 


piſtols, r 


7 pews? 
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dim down, and be curſed, to him.” Eſeott, 
rather from curioſity than from any intereſt 
he took inthe ppt e ep . 
the particulats of the quarrel.. 
The evening preceding the fre D'Alon- 
ville; finding himſelf watched:by.Paunce- 
ford, had determined not to leave the 
-houſe till the whole family were retired. 
A little after one o clock he had locked 
5 eee the key in his pocket, 
| had-ſoftly found his - out wt the-houſe 
the aer found Mrs: — 
tiently waiting to relate to him the extra- 
ordinary circumſtance of a viſit from a 
perſon reſiding at Rock- March; who, un- 
der pretence of having loſt his way, had 
followed Angelina home, and behaved 
with great impertinence on Mrs. Denzil's 
reſenting his rude ĩntruſion, and inſiſting 
on his quitting her houſe: nor could ſhe 
eſcape from his inſults till we had fent for 
ſome of the neighbouring p 
vrhofe arrival he departed, nme her, 
r he was * much ſtruek with. the 
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deauty of her daughter to give up the de- 
quaintance he had made, and that he 
mould be with her the next morning to 
renew offers which he was affyred ſhe 
was not in a ſituation to refuſe, and which 
en cooler reflection ſhe En W her · 
ſelf too happy to accept. * Ard 
It was then that Mrs. Denzit te more 
felt all the bitterneſs of poverty, and that 
her indignation ſo far got the better of her 
prudence, as to induee her to fit up for 
D Alonville; and notwithſtanding che tears 
and entreaties of Angelina, whotrembled 
for his ſufety, to relate to him the affront 
e received. Angelina endeavoured 
vaim to ſoften the reſentment that fired 
a 40 breaſt of D' Alonville on this recital; 
and Mrs Denzil, when ſhe ſaw. how: much 
lie was affected, repented that ſhe had been 
ſo raſhly communicative, and had likened 
rather to anger than diſcretion ;'and while 
both ſhe and her daughter were endeavour- 
ing to appeaſe him, they ſaw the flames that 
bad by this time ariſen at Rock- March. 
D Alonville haſtened to 1 — 
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ing the fire; he returned fatigued, covered 
with ſmoke, and his clothes · in many places 
burnt and ſinged, to await at Aberlynth 


the threatened viſit of Mr, Brymore, who 
made it, as he had declared. he would, be- 


fore eleven o'clock. _ 


His reception was. by na. means 3 


fant. D'Alonvilte; fiery and vintiictive, 

could not be prevented from miſting on 
fatisfaction; and Brymore, who held him 
ity contempt, as a boy; an inferior, , 2nd} a 
ſtranger, was under the diſagreeable ne- 

ceſſityref chooſing eittier-ta beg His ar- 
don; andithat ofthe ladies he had offend-. 
was very litthe diſpoſed; but was hummer. 
atlength competteÞtowndertgke; an mor 
honburable, and not muchleſs-lazardousy 
than receiving 4 ſounck beating whicty 
D' Alonville was: difpofed!. to give him 
They went together into a retired part 
of the park with a pain of piſtols. belong · 
ing to D'Alonville, of which Brymore had 


lis: chrice.—The event has been already | 
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2 Pur . events will An * 
17 \ plained in the following letters. 
bet Chevalier Di Alonville ab Pons. a 
b. d e Holles-fareet, Cüvendiſh-Awre, Miy gs, 15990) 
dur letter, my dear friend, inform- 
ing you were got fo far and ſo well on 
your journey; gave to me and Alexina 
inne pleaſure. This will, 1 truſt, find 
du at Verona, as you then expected, and 
will meet you diſengaged- from every trou- 
ble, and free from every apprehenſion of 
mme accidents that might render: ſo long a 
journey hazardous or painful to the be- 
loved Angelina and her mother, I need 
hardly ſay, after what paſſed between. us 
R 1 1 on 
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on that ſubje&-in our frequent confer- 
ences in England, that I am entirely of 
their opinion in regard to your reſiſting 
the frequent impulſes you feel to return to 
the emigrant army. Till your king or 
his repreſentative call upon you till you 
are convinced your arm is demanded for 
the reſtoration of law and order, or of 
ſome form of legal government in your 
country, I think as your Angelina does, 


that you ſhould: not leave her. The hut 


when you will be thus called upon does 
not ſeem to be at hand; and indeed, my 
dear Chevalier, the turn that affairs ſeem 
to take in France, makes it impoſſible to 
conjecture whether ſuch a period will ever 
arrive! I hardly dare truſt myſelf to write'- 
to you on this ſubjeU.. We differ ſtill as 
to the commencement of a revelution, 
which in its progreſs has baffled all the 
reaſoning which we could derive from 
analogy, in reflecting on he paſt: events of 
the world —all the ſpeculative opinions 
we could from thence build on the future. 
You think, that even in its firſt germina- 

 blottss; 5 5 tions 
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we” now: fee, deſblating and devouring. 
France, I ſtill think, that originating 
from: the acknowled faults of your former 
government, the-firſt deſign, aiming only 
at the correction of thoſe faults, at a li- 
mited monarchy and a mixed govern- 
ment, was the moſt ſublime and moſt 
worthy of a great people that ever was 
recorded in the annals of mankind-. But 
wide as our ſentiments are as to their 
origin, I believe we perfectly agree in our 
opinions of the poſition of affairs at this 
moment. Vou, as a Frenchman, execrate 


mene miſery and devaſtation it has brought: 


on the fineſt: kingdom of Europe. You, 
lament as an individual the death of your 
deareſt friends, the diſperſion of your fa- 
mily, the ruin and beggary of many to 
whom you were attached. as an En- 
gliſhman, deplore the injury done to the 


- oauſt of rational Bl t th | the 
world: I deplore, as a: citizen of that 
world, the general-devaſtation, the blood 
e ata Lanes in the field or on the 
a ſcaffold, 


, 
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ſeaffold,, and: the ſtupendous deſtruction 
that has overwhelmed a great natiom - 
While I can yet contemplate the minutiæ 
to feel the: diſtraſſes of many amiablesin-: 
dividuals from theſe may you, my dean; 
ſoling reflection, that the heavy ſhare you: 
havr had in them,; Ae . well, and: 
honourably ſuſtained... Non 
Nou, will ibe glad e eee 

' thats the wretched Brymore 1s:recovered: 
vis· a · vs in · Hyde Park yeſterday. I with: 
L couldi tell: you that he was treated with 
the contempt he deſerves 3 but the women 
who: give in on, receive him with more; 
kindneſs than ever; and: the men who ars 
of his ſet; ſeem to derive additional hanqui 
from their acquaintance with him. Heis 
very pale and very pathetic... Lady Aber 
dore is ſaid not yet to have received him 
into quite the ſame degree of favour, he 
poſſeſſed before, but that is believed to 
be leſs in reſentment of his principles, than 
ei {aw . denen 
6. 76 beau 
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beauty every day, to diſcovrer that there 
were charms in an unknown rural beauty: : 
Miſs Milſington is more reſplendent and 
more gay than uſual; and when ſhe ſees 
me, affects à great flow of ſpirits, to con- 
vince me, I ſuppoſe, that ſhe is not likely: 
to die for love. I ſeem to be talking longer 
of theſe frivolous people than they merit. 
To eſcape I believe from a ſubject, on. 
which I muſt ſay, what I know your 
ftiendſhip for me will make it uneaſy to 
you to hear. My poor mother, notwith- 
ſtanding all I have done in the hope of 
conciliating her favour, ſtill remains ſo 
diſpleaſed at my having given her name 
to. a foreign woman, that ſhe ſees me 
only to reproach: me, and c nnͥOt yet be. 
prevailed upon to receive Alexina; which 
I ſhould lament the more, if I hat:any. 
bope that the mingled dignity and ſweet- 
neſs of my wife, her ſtrong underſtand- 
ing, or her gentle heart, could conquer. 
the inveterate prejudice of: the dowager 
Lady Elleſmere ; but, unleſs L, that 
hope, I will not expoſe Klexina tothe 
repulſe and diſdain even of my * 
IS. 


” * 1 


— 
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Ins. Melton, and. Nes, Daraly have. 
paid her formal vitits ſince ſhe has been 
in town, which ſhe- has returned in the 
ſame manner they were made, by leaving 
her name at their doors. I have ſo great 


a.dillike, to both my brothers ina; the 


manners. Of Melton, and the oſtentation 
of Darnly, are ſo diſguſting to me, that I. 


ſee yery little of either Mary or Theodora; 
and it is wonderful how, in common minds 
like theirs, diſtance and other connections 
ergdicate ) the aſfedlions, that, having 
grown; up, with us, towards the children 


of the ſame parents, one would beliexe 


much more deeply fixed, than to depend 
on local circumſtances.— Elizabeth is gone 
with her huſband into Yorkthire,z and my 


mother preſent companions at Eddiſbury 
are t miſſes: from the neighbouring 


tom women without education, or 
| knawledge, of the world, who encourage 


herlunfortunate pre pgſſeſſions, i 


vithrlags se apotale taſte, of hex ſon. 
Lady, Sophia and her daughter are in 


1 cWlared 


Seo viſiting a9 uncle; but ſhe has de- 


. 
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clared againſt introducing to Jer circles, 


as key connection, æ foreigner of whom 


ſhe knows nothing: ſhall- not I believe · 
put her complaiſance to ſo ſevere # proof, 
for id is at preſent my intention to quit 
England; and; as ſoomas you have found: 
a reſidence to ſuit you, E ſhall neee | 
abode in your neighbourhoos:. - 
eee e 
D' Alonville, as ſoon. as poſſible, and tell 
me where you and your houſhold deter- 
mine to fix. My accounts from Carlowitz 
are fatisfaftory : he | entertains. hopes. f 
the affairs of his country, hich I greatly 
fear will be found too ſariguine ;- but the 
favourable view he gives Alexina of the 
projects in agitation, amuſes andi animates 
her mind; and of courſe contributes to 
my happineſs, of which, notwithſtanding: 
the perverſe circumſtance E have related, 
J really think I. enjoy a greater portion 
than falls to the ufual lot of man. The 
narrowneſs of my fortune, in: proportion 
to my ſituation in fe; which would with 


any other woman be # à ſouree-of diſeon- 
| tent, 
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tent; only ſerves to endear me to the heart 
of Alexina, becauſe the believes that to 
my affection for her, I ſacrificed ſuperior 
fortune. She has no taſte for thoſe ex- 
pences which to one of my fair compa- 
triots of my own rank would have ap- 
peared abſolutely neceſſary; nor has ſhe 
any other ambition than to conſtitute the 
happineſs of the man ſhe loves. 
When I compare therefore my lot 
with that of half my married acquaint- 
ance, I find that I ought to be happy. Ab, 
D'Alonville; with ſuch a wife, how lights | 
ly the little diſappointments and vexations 
of life may be paſſed over! As to our 
pecuniary circumſtances, I now think it 
a weakneſs that Jever ſuffered-refleQtions - 
on them to depreſs me: we are above in- 
digence; we are independent, though not 
rich; and well as I love, England; I can 
be content to quit it, if the luxuries, that 
are here aceounted among the neceſſaries 
of 'a/ man of family, cannot be enjoyed 
but at the expence of that independence. 
ft n W friend. With a thou- 


ſand 
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fand* kind remembrances from. See | 
Lam moſt. wy Yours, Gen 


To this leer a fibrter my of une 
than he expected brought Sir Edward 
"the following anſwer: © 

21840 456 "1 v2 St. tlilote, n Riberddo, july 16, 1793. 
At length, my dear Engliſh friends, I 
write to you from our ſmall but pleaſant 
bdome I write from amidſt the whole Gir- 
cle of your wandering acquaintance, ex- 
cept De Fouranges, who is gone to rejoin 
the army in Flanders, and whoſe abſence 
alone, by rendering his mother and his 
wife unhappy, detracts var, che 6.9 a | 
of our little ſociety. TAO 
My laſt letters gave you the Gerbe 
of . our Journey, within four days of our 
reaching Verona. Among many agree- 
able cireumſtances that oceurred on our 
arrival there; the moſt ſo to me was; that 


olf our very unexpectedly finding at a tem- 


porary reſidence, my dear and reſpeQuble 
friends, Madame de Roſenheim, and Ma- 


dame D'Alberg. I was gratified more 
367 . than 
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than I have Words to expreſs, by-obforr- 
ing that they ſaw me with pleaſure, and 
were charmed with Angelina and her, 
mother. Count D'Alberg, who is retired: 
in diſguſt from his command, appears to; 
have forgotten the prejudice he formerly: 
had taken up againſt me: he was even ſo· 
polite; as: to apologize for it, and joined. 
crations they liberally made againſt Heur- 
thofen, who will probably ſuffer- in is, 
tyrn for his apoſtacy and hypocriſy, and, 
meet even from his colleagues in iniquity. 
the reward of his crimes. Ir nnn #5. 9 
„„ Tbe Baron de Roſenheim has been . 
ſome time, but before his death he had, 
the ſatisfactipn of ſeeing the law. ſuĩt de- 
added, which ſecures his paternal eftate to, 
_ theheirs,.of bis daughter; a ſatisfaction, 
Which that amiab- e Woman, weeping. as. 
the. ſpoke of it, declared he owed to. me; 
| for had · the deeds. L was fortunate enough 
ton xegover, hen loſt. Madame d'Alberg's, 
claiqhs t to. thoſe eſtates could never have, 
been eſtabliſhed... D ue. 
Delle ke « The 


De 
and novelty of the -objefs arounck us, toy 
think eden er Vereirith any wriſh 


valley through which the river Adicy 
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© The pecuniary clicvmMitores: of the 
family are brilliant, but the count appears 
dejected and out of His element; and is 
tos acutely ſenſible, I believe, of the mor- 
tifications Which compelled him- to reſign, 


Madame D'Alberg, however, owned to 
me, that ſhe is quite as well pleaſed with 


being at Verônà as at Vienna, and much 
more anxious for the faftty than the glory 
of her huſbard? We hope to live much 
with them when winter obliges us to re- 
tarts to Verona; but at this moment we- 

too mueh denghted with the beauty 


chere (622 il s 
— Where ſhall 1 find! ame aſcribe 
the charms of the country that wwe paſſed 
through in coming. to this place?” "Our 


road (of which I forbear to give you' a 


detail of poſts) was for ſome miles elevated, 
above the narrow but richly cultivated 


takes its Erpentihe eourſe. On an emi- 
nence lr over Its current is the fort 
8 called 
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ralled La Chiuſa, which 8 
and immediately entered the Tirole. 
The mountains which bound the love- N 
ly vallies we paſſed; are ſo majeſtic, fo: 
ſublime, that the pencil: might give ſome 
idea of them, but the pen dares not un- 
dertake it. On the ſummits of many, on 
lexel platforms; among the cliffs of others, 
are convents, churches, hermitages, on 
houſes of the inhabitants of ſingular forms; 
and theſe: look down upon a variety of 
ſcarred rocks, ſtarting in ſome places from 
amidſt copſes of the: brighteſt; verdure, in 
others extending their broken and. rugged) 
maſſes, tinted only with: the plants that 
love a ſhallow ſoil. I was going to name 
them as Mrs. Denzil: dictated, but ſhe 
ſays no native of my country, edueated as 
I have been; has the leaſt taſte: for the 
unadorned beauty of nature: that ſhe- 
knows it will only puzzle me, perhaps 
puniſh me, and that therefore ſhe will ga 
on with the deſcription herſelf. 
es, dear Sir, I take the pen froks 
the Chevalier, that he may not undertake 
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to tell you in French the names of plants 
which Icannot in that language find for: 
him. Figure to yourſelf theſe undeſerib- 
able mountains, fo various in their forms, 
and ſo magnificent in their effe& ;robed; 
if 1 may uſe a woman's word, in many: 
places with that afſemblage of vegetable 
beauty, which in England is collected in 
the moſt ornamented gardens with diffi- 
culty. Imagine that the rough features of 
theſe rocky. acclivities are ſoftened by the: 
hand of. Flora; who has often. dreſſed them 
with the ciſtus, the varièty of antirhinums, 
cedums, and ſaxapagar; while the deep 
. glen-like receſſes formed! by theſe bold 
promontories, are ſhaded with every tree 
of the. foreſt, feſtooned with -honeyfſuckles; . 
_ ſweet and various as thoſe of bur gardens; . 
and lower, towards the foot of the moun- 
tains are natural ſhrubberies. There the 
acaeia hangs its pearly taſſels amidſt its 
ght and vivid leaves, and the robinia “ 
more humbly puts forth its purpliſh- pink 
85 8 8 among viburnhams, s. : 


Lg = » Robiniz==baftard sech. ee 
78 81 . \thumach, 
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ae and many other ſlrubs; while, 
of hardly leſs humble growth; the caro- 
nilla, with its golden circlets, the Medi- 
terranean heaths “, myricas, and fenna, 
are contraſted with the juniper, the lau- 
ruſtinus, and the bay: theſe, indeed, are 
the moſt minute beauties, and calculated 
rather to attract the botaniſt, than the 
landfcape painter; but - they ſurely lend 
graces to the great features of nature, 
without -detraCting from their ſublimity. 
D' Alonville ſliould now take the pen 
again; but he is idle, and ſends me for a 
cloſe of our joint landſcape· painting, to 
an author whoſe mountain ſcenery, it is 
true, we cannot with our united endea- 
 wours equal. He bids me then quote F— 
thus: Ajouter à tout cela les illuſions 
de Voptique les pointes des monts dif- 

. feremment eclaires; le clair obſcur du ſo- 
Jeil et des ombres, et tous les aceidens de 
lumiere qui en nen le a er le 
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ir; vous auren quelque ddbe des, Iecnes 
-continuellesquine ceſſerent d' attirer mon 
admiration, et qui ſembloient 'm'8tre of- 
derts en un vrai theatre: car la perſpec- 


tive des monts etant verticale, frappe les 


ux tout a la fois, et bien plus puiſſam- 
qu'obliquement-en fuyant et dont chaque 
objet vous en chache un autre. I cannot 
deſcribe the houſe we inhabit; for if it de- 


ſerved to be deſcribed, which it· does not, 


hat are the moſt magnificent and dabour- 


ed works of art, when we are contemplat- 
ing the compoſitior 
her great works about her?” How poor 
are the utmoſt efforts of man, (though 
they ſurvive for centuries his fragile and 
wretched exiſtence) when we compare 
them with the glorious objects which we 
every day ſee? I have lately paſſed ſo 
near the ſeat of war, my dear Sir, that! 
041d indulge my ſpleen, in deſeribing the 
tialents of mankind to waſte and to:deftrey; 
but that it is ungrateful to pollute the 


s of Nature, with all 


lovely ſcenes befere me with: uch mages 


. "995 : 


W 1 | 
greſſion which you will think very: little 
to the purpoſe, to tell you that we inhabſt 
2 houſe that once contained a ſmall reli - 
gious ſocicty now diſſolved. a the 
e 2 nest of en. 1115 
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* nn 
For. e one af ate ſhrubby 
knolls I have been trying to deſcribe; but 
above us, greatly above u. on projedion 
of ronk, is an eyrie a a Tyroleſe peafant, 
with its broad projeſting roof, and other 
ſingularities, fuch as mark the cottages in 
manſion is not half way up the ſtupendous 
mountain to which it elings. 
« Would 1 could cenwey to you an 
- adequate fe of the ſcene il behold from 
my ne T was-enwillingto-belieye 
| that there were many profpe&ts*finer than 
ſaw front my temporary abode at Aber- 
Jyuth ;; but here I am eonineed that it is 
comparatively tame and poor. I em allo. 
cuted of another ,cxrar—which was the 
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Perl uaſion t h bss alete weeb usenet 
the earlieſt months of / ſpring, zut in Eng- 
Rande 9 3661 ee let on. Slootrg 1 os 
It is here, my friend, that Thope to 
Abet, at leaſt to cvaſe feeling ſo/acutely, 


the calamities which made, for mam 


years, my country inſupportable, and that 
have at length driven me from it.—It is 


mere I hope ſtill to enjoy at Jeaſt that ſpe- 


cies of happineſs which aten from h 

- thoſe we love happy... 4 nh 27 
I. ſhall not here; ee, be too near 

any great or rich couſin. I ſhall not bea 
-continual reproach to the perſons who 
have. impoveriſhed me; and who: have 
-verified the obſervation of a man “ who, 
knowing much of the wrong en, hu: 


4 man nature, ſays; that Tn 
lt eee EIT e 


contindal chain of ploy e > 


e ſecond, and a ſecond, by a third. 


Oh, for a cup of r 
2 1285 it Were partial, and. chat J;cou I could re- 
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ſhould never have known fem, if Thad 


and friendly ſociety wilt then be moſt : 
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nourable to human nature, I will be con- 
tent not to deſire it; but to recellect that! 


not been the victim of others, and if I had 
not borne with ſome fortitude the evil 
thoſe others per en 0 
ann wi 


* 
*%. pa 4 


* Mis. Denzit Ld e . 
pen, my dear friend. Let me then, chile 
| ament- that any prejudicg on the part 
of Lady Elleſmere ſhould make England 
uneaſy to you), let me expreſs my hope; 
that you will remain firm in your purpoſe 
of joining us here. The pleaſure of (leg 


complets; or it will at leaſt have no other | 
drawback; thay the.dejetion of Madame 
de Touranges, and Gabri ielle, who cannot * 
taſte even conditional 95 jeſs, while t| 
ſon, the huſband. they love, is expoſed ti 
ſuch dangers as now inevitably eee * 
him: nor does the inquietude of her friend 
fail to affect Angelina; wh not only ge- 
Vol. IV. 04.9 Ra * 
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nerouſly ſympathiſes with zer, but 11 


forward (with that fatal prevoyance which 
feems to be given us only to embitter our 
ſhort moments of felicity) to the hour, not 
very diſtant perhaps, when her D'Alon- 


ville muſt tear himſelf from her. The 


Abbe de St. Remi, however, (who has 
been received in a convent about three 
miles from hence,) is the conſolation of 


all, as well as the confeſſor of the catholic 
Part of our little community. The purity | 


of his heart, and the ſtrength of his mind; 

his chearful piety and dignified reſigna- 
tion, renders his converſation beneficial 
to every one of us; — while, for myſelf, I 


am conſcious that, poſſeſſed of preſent 


competence and tranquillity, living with 
friends I eſteem, with a wife I abſolutely 
idolize, and amid ſcenes which are as 
beautiful as nature any where offers to the 
contemplation of man, I ſhould be un- 
grateful to Heaven were I nok to enjoy 


5 the paſſing good. With Angelina I 


ſhould, find chatms in a deſert. | Here ſhe 


- appears like * goddeſs-nymph of this 
daiaelicious 
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delicious country. Frequehtly as I look ©" 
at her, I enquire, whether it! is poſſible I Cw 
can deſerve her? and tremble leſt- the — 
portion of happineſs L enjoy, mixed 
and daſhed as it is, (while ſo many of my 
countrymen are every way wretched), » |} 
ſhould not be more than ſhould fall to my f 
lot. But theſe reflections weaken rather 
than fortify the mind. Oh! haſten hither 
with your Alexina -- and while your 
3 adds to my felicity; let your ex- 
ample ſuſtain my philoſophy for what 1 
now poſſeſs, is leſs the effect of reflection and 
reaſon, than of the harſh leſſons I have re- 
ceived in the ſchool of adverſity. I fear 
that from diſpoſition and education, I am 
as volatile, as inconſiderate, as impetuous, 
as the generality of young men of mx # 
rank and country, who, born in the lap f 
proſperity, were educated only to appear 
in thoſe ſcenes of life, where ſolidity of ® {| 
character would have impeded rather than 
have aſſiſted their progreſs towards thoſe 
objects to which the 4101 of the 
Freneh "7 was directed. 7 
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9 But adverſity, which has made me an 
edles baniſhed me from my county, robs 
bed me of my friends and my fortune, and 
thrown ms in ſome meafure doſtitute on 
the world, has taught meg Etruſt, many 
uſeful leſſons, and, has in one a two in- 
ſtances convertedl its curſes into bleſſings; 
ſor it has given me fortitude and reſolu- 


tion; inſtruſtzd me to conquet prejudice, 


and to feel for the ſufferings of others. 
ln Joſing every thing but 0p 9 and 
- Integrity, L have. ; hey: M 
retains thofe qualities- cz can never r be 3 
Pure, however humble may be his for- 
tune. If my calamities have deprived me 
of my natural friends, they have been the 
| means of creating for me others, who in 
the unruffſed boſom of proſperity I ſhould 
never bave found. T 0.adverſity I owe 
your invaluable attachment, my beloved 
- Elleſmere—to adverſity I am indehted for 
the deareſt of all earthly r 
* 1 2 = r 


